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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Abridgement of the history of the Abolition of the Slave- 
trade, was undertaken from a persuasion that by condensing' the work 
into the compass of a single volume, its more general circulation 
would be effected. 

By the publication of a compendium of that histor}% presented In 
a cheap form, the important and instructive mattsr contained in it, 
would thus be more g^enerally diffused among the- people of this 
country ; to whom every infoimation which has a direct relation to 
the subject of slavery in general, is becoming more and mo^ inter- 
esting. It was with the^e views that the work was undertaken, at 
the request of a committee of the Ameri(»n Convention of delegates 
from different Abolition Societies in the IJnited States, which com- 
mittee has recommended the publication of it in its present form. 

The Abridgement however, is not designed to take the place of 
the original history, in our American Libraries. But it is hoped and 
believed that the reading of it will excite in many, a desire to pos- 
sess the history from which this abridgement is made. 

A few notes are added in this volume, which are marked with the 
letter *' L," to distinguish them from the notes of the Author. 

This abridgement is in the language of the Author, except iK^ere a 
I trifling variation was requisite, to preserve a regular connexion he* 
';^w tweea the parts selected for the present volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I SCARCELY know of any subject, the eon temptation 
of which, is more pleasing than that of the correction or of 
the removal of any of the acknowledged evils of life; for 
while we rejoice to think that the sufferings of our fellow- 
ereatures have been thus, in any instance, relieved, we must 
rejoice equally to think that our own moral condition must 
have been necessarily improved by the change. 

That evils, both physical and moral, have existed long up- 
on earth there can be no dou bt. OJie of the sacred writers, 
to whom- we more immediately appeal for the early history 
of mankind, informs u^f that the state of our first parents 
was a state of innocence and happiness, but that, soon after 
their creation, sin and misery entered into the world. The 
Poets in their fables, most of wliich, however extravagant 
they may seem, had their origin ip jtruth, speak the same lan- 
^age. Some of these represent the first condition of maa 
by the figure of the golden, and his subsequent degeneracy 
and subjection to suffering, by that of the silver, and after- 
wards of the iron age. Thus it appears, whatever author^ 
ities we consult, that those whieh may be termed the evils 
of life existed in the earliest times. And what does subse- 
,qoent history, combined with our own experience, tell us, 
hat that these have been continued, or that tli^j have come 
down, in different degrees, through successive gmeralinns 
ofmen, in all the knowu countries of the universe, to the 
present day ? ^ 
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But though the inequality visible in the diiTerent conili- 
tions of life, and the passions interwoven into oar nftture, 
(both which have been allotted to us for wise purposes, and 
without which we could not easily afford a proof of the ex< 
istenee of that which is denominated virtue,) have a tenden- 
cy to produce vice and wretchedness among us, yet we see 
in this our constitution, what may operate partially as pre* 
ventatives and correctives of them. If t^ere be a radical 
propensity in our nature to do that which is wrongs there is 
on the other hand a counteracting power within it, or an im- 
pulse, by means of the action of the Divine Spirit upon our 
minds, which urges us to do that which is right. If the voice 
of temptation, clothed in musieal and seducing accents, 
charms us one way, the voice of holiness, speaking to us 
from within in a solemn and powerful manner, commands us 
another. Does one ma& obtain a victory over his corrupt 
a'ffections P an immediate perception of pleasure, like the 
feeling of a reward divinely conferred upon him, is noticed* 
Does another fall prostrate beneath their power P a pain^' 
ful feeling, and such as pronounces to him the sentence of re- 
proof and punishment, is found to fhUo w. If one, by suffer- 
ing his heart to become hurdened, oppresses a fellow-crea* 
ture, the tear of sympathy starts up in the eye of another, 
and the latter instantly feels a desire, involuntarily gener- 
ated, of flying to his relief. .Thus in^pulses, feelings, and 
dispositions have been implanted in our nature for the pur- 
pose of preventing and rectifying the evils of life. And as 
these have operated so as to stimulate some men to lessen 
them by the exercise of an amiable charity, so they have 
operated to stimulate others, in various other ways, to the 
same end. Hence the philosopher has left moral precepts 
behind him in favour of benevolence, and the legislator has 
enl^''avoured to prevent ^barbarous practices, by the intro« 
ductionof laws. 
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But it geems to have been reserved for Christ ianity, un- 
der ttifi Divine Influence, to. give the best views of the na- 
tare, and of the present and future condition of man ; to af- 
ford the heat moral precepts; to communicate the most benign 
stimnlus to the heart, to produce th^most blameless con- 
duet^and thus to cut off many of the causes of wretchedness, 
and to heal it wherever it was found. At her command, 
wherever she has been duly acknowledged, many of the 
evils of life have already fled. The prisoner of war is no 
longer led into the amphitheatre to become a gladiator^ and 
to imbrue his hands in the blood of his fellow-captive, for 
the sport of a thoughtless multitude* 

But in whatever way Cliristiauity may have operated to- 
wards a diminution of human misery, it has operated in 
none more powerfully than by the new views, and eonse* 
quent duties, which it introduced on the subject of charity, 
or practical benevolence and love, , Men in ancient times 
looked upon their talents, of whatever description, as their 
own, which they might use or cease to use at their discre- 
tion. But the author of our religion, was the first who 
taught tha^,' however in a legal point of view the talent of 
ladividnals might belong eiduaivtly to themselves, so that 
no other person had' a right to demand the use of it by force, 
yet in the Christian dispensation, they were but the stew- 
ards of it for good ; . that those had no right to conceal their 
talent in a napkin ; but that they were bound to dispense a 
portion of H to the relief of their fellow-creatures. He was 
the first, who pronounced the misapplication of it to be a 
crime, and to be a crime of no ordinary dimensions* He was 
[ the first, who broke down the boundary between Jew and 
Gentile, and therefore the first, who pointed out to men the 
inhabitants of other countries for the exercise of their phi- 
lanthropy and love. Hence a distinction is to be made both 
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' in the prineiple and practice of cliarity, as existing in a 
cient or in modern times. Though the old philosophei 
historians, and poets, frequently inenlcated benevolent 
ive have no reason to conclude frpm any facts they ha 
left us, that persons in their days did any thing more th 
occasionally relieve an unfortunate object, who might presc 
bimself before them. To Christianity alone we are indel 
ed for the new and sublime spectacle of seeing men asso 
ate for the extirpation of private alid public misery ; a 
of seeing them carry their charity, as a united brotherho< 
into distant lands. 

Among the evils, corrected or subdued, either by the { 
neral influence of Christianity on the minds of men, or 
particular associations of Christians, the African* Slai 
trade appears to me to have occupied the foremost pla< 
The abolition of it, the Afore, of which it has devolved i 
on me to write the history, should be accounted as one 
tlie greatest blessings, and, as such^ should be one of 1 
most copious sources of our joy. 

To value the blessing of the abolition as we ought, or 
appreciate the joy and gratitude which we ought to f 
concerning it, we must enter a little into the circumstani 
of the trade. Our statement, however, of these need i 
he long* A glance only into such a subject as this, will 
sufficient to affect the heart ; to arouse our indignation a 
our pity 5 and to teach us the importance of the victory 
tained. 



* Slflvery had been before annihilated by Christianity, I mean in 
West of Europe, at the close of the twelfth centun*. 
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The first sabjeet for eonsideration, towanU enabling us 
tb make the estimate in question, wi|l be that of the na« 
tare of the evil belonging to the Slave-trade. This may be 
seen by examining it in three points of view : First, As it 
has been proved to arise on the continent of Africa in the 
eourseof redueing the inhabitants of it to slavery ; Second- 
ly, la the course of conveying them from thence to the lands 
or colonies of other nations 5 And, Thirdly, In continuing 
them there as slaves. 

To see it as it has been shewn to arise in the first case# 
let- us suppose ourselves on the Continent just mentioned. 
Well then ; We are landed ; we have just passed through 
one forest ; we are now come to a more open place, which 
indicates an approach to habitations. And what object is 
that, which first obtrudes itself upon our sight B AYho is 
that wretched woman, whom we discover under that noble 
tree, wringing her hands, and beating her breast, as if 
in the agonies of despair ? Three days has she been there 
at intervals to look and to watch, and this is thef fourth 
morning, and no tidings of her children yet. Beneath its 
ipreading boughs they were accustomed to play ; But 
llasi the savage man-stealer interrupted their playful 
nirtb, and has taken them for ever from her sight. 

But let us leave the cries of this unfortunate woman, and 
hasten into another district: And what do we first see 
here ? Who is he that just now started across the narrow 
^ pathway, as if afraid of a human face? What is that sud- 
(lea rustling among the leaves ? Why are those persons fiy- 
iagfirom our approach, and hiding themselves in yon dark- 
est thicket ? Behold, as we get into the plain, a deserted 
TiUAge ! The rice -field has been just trodden down around 
)t« An aged man, venerable by his silver beard, lies wound- 
ed aid dying near the threshold of his hut. War, sudden- 
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-ly instigated by ayarice, has ja»t visited the dwe 
whieh we see. The old have been butchered, because 
for flavery, and the young have been carried off, e 
sueh as have fallen in the eonfliet, or have escaped a 
the woods behind as. 

But let us hasten from this cruel scene, which give 
to so many melancholy reflections. 

But whither shall we go ? The night is approachins 

JLet OS find some friendly hut, where sleep may mal 

forget for a while the sorrows of the day. Behold a 1 

table native ready to receive us at his door ! Let us 

ourselves of liis kindness. And now let us give ouri 

to repose. But why, when our eyelids are but just c 

do we find ourselves thus suddenly awakened ? What 

nleaning of the noise around us, of the trampling o 

pie's feet, of the rustling of the bow, the quiver, an 

lance? Let us rise up and inquire. Behold ! the ii 

tants are all alarmed ! A wakeful woman has show;^ 

yon distant eolomn of smoke and blaze. The neigl 

iBg village is on fire. The prince, unfaithful to the t 

duty of the protection of his subjects, has surrounded^^ 

He is now burning their habitations, and seizing, a4 

ble booty, the fugitives from the flames. 

i 
Such then are some of the scenes that have been p 

in Africa in consequence of the existence of theS]avc-i 

or such is the nature of the evil, as it has shown its 

the first of the cases we have noticed. Let us now es 

it as it has been proved to exist in the second ; or let 

amine the state of the unhappy Africans, reduced to 

'ry in this manner, while on board the vessels, which 

convey them across the ocean to other lands. And 

must observe at once, that, as far as this part of the i 
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coneemed) I am at a loss to deaeribe it Where shall I 
find words to expiHess properly their sorrow, as arising from 
the reflection of being parted for ever from their friends^ 
their relatives, and their country ? Where shall I find lan- 
guage to paint in appropriate eolonrs the horror of mind 
brought on by thoughts of their future unknown destination^ 
of which they can augur nothing but misery from all that 
they have yet seen ? How shall I make known their situa- 
tion, while labouring under painful disease, or while strug- 
gling in the suffocating holds of their prisons, like animals 
inclosed in an exhausted receiver P How shall I describe 
their feelings as exposed to all the personal indignities, 
which lawless appetite or brutal passion may suggest F 
How shall I exhibit their sufferings as determining to refuse 
lUBtenance and die, or as resolving to break their chains, 
and, disdaining to live as slaves, to pnnisfa their oppres- 
sors P How shall I give an idea of their agony, when under 
various pnnisliments and tortures for their reputed crimes P 
ddeed every part of this subjicct defies my powers, and I 
unist therefore satisfy myself and the reader^ with a gener- 
sl representation, or in the words of a celebrated member 
sf Parliament, that << Never was so much human suffering 
condensed in so small a spaee." 

I come now to the evil, as it has been proved to arise in 
the third case ; or to consider the situation of the unhappy 
vietims of the trade, when their painful voyages are over, or 
after they have been landed upon their destined shores. 
And here we are to view them first under the degrading 
. light of cattle. We are to see Aem examined, handled, se- 
leeted, separated, and sold. Alas ! relatives are separated 
I'irom relatives, as if, like cattle, they had no rational intel- 
Wat, no power of feeling the nearness of relationship, nor 
lease of the ' duties belonging to the ties of life ! We are 
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next to see them labouring^ and this for the benefit of those 
to whom they are under no obligation, by any law either na< 
tural or divine^ to obey, n We are to see them, if refasin^ 
the commands of their purchasers, however weary, or fee 
ble, or indisposed, subject to corporal punisbments, and, i: 
forcibly resisting them, to death. We are to see them in f 
state of general degradation and misery. The knowledge 
which their oppressors hate of their own crime in haying 
violated the rights of natate, and of the dispoBilion of thi 
injured to seek all opportunities of revenge, produces a feai 
which dictates to them the necessity of a system of treat 
ment by which they shall keep up a wide distinction 'b^ 
tween the two, and by which the noble feelings of th6 lattei 
Shall be kept down, and their spirits broken. We are U 
see them again subject to individual persecution, as anger 
or malice, or any bad passion may suggest. Hence th< 
whip; the chain; the iron-collar. Hence the variou 
modes of private torture, of which so many accounts hav 
been truly given. Nor can such horrible cruelties be dis 
covered so as to be made punishable, while the testimon; 
of any number of the oppressed is invalid against the op 
ffressorto', however thjjj may be offences against the laws 
And, lastly, we are to see their innocent offspring, agains 
whose personal liberty the shadow of an argument cannc 
be advanced, inheriting all the miseries of their parent! 
lot. 

The evil then, as far as it has been hitherto viewed, pre 
sents to us in its three sever^ departments, a measure of hi 
man suffering not to beeqimed ; not to be calculated ; nc 
to be described. But would that we could consider th; 
part of the sobject>s dismissed ! Would that in each c 
the departments now examined^ there was no counterpai 
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left us to eontemplate ! but this eannot be. For if there be 
peraonS) who suffer unjustly, there must be others, who op- 
press. And if there be those who oppress, there must be to 
the suffering, whieh has been occasioned, a correspond- 
ing portion of immorality or guilt. 

I We are obliged then to view the counterpart of the e^il 
in question, before we can make a proper estimate of the 
nature of it. And, in examining this part of it, we shall 
find that we have a no less frightful picture to behold than 
in the former eases ; or that, while the miseries endured by 
the unfortunate Africans excite our pity on the one hand, 
e\ the yiees^ which are connected with them, provoke our in- 
cl dignation and abhorrence on the other. The Slave-trade, 
el is this point of view, must strike us as an immense mass of 
r.l tril on aecount of the criminality attached to it, as display* 
Kl ed in the various branches of it, which have already been 
IS examined. For, to take the counterpart of the evil in the 
fint of these, can we say, that no moral turpitude is to be 
placed to the aecount of those, who living on the continent 
ttf Afriea^ give birth to the enormities, which take place in 
-esaseqnenee of the prosecution of this trade ? Is not that 
1. nan made morally worse, who is induced to become a tyra^ 
' to his species, or who, instigated by avarice, lies iuvwaifin 
tke thicket to get possession of his fellow-man ? Is no injus- 
tice manifest in the land, where the prince, unfaithful to his 
'nty, seizes his innocent subjects, and sells them for slaves ? 
Arfc no moral evils produced among those communities, 
which make war upon other communities for the sake of 
pluider, and without any previous provocation or offence ? 
Does no crime attach to those, who accuse others flalsely, or 
who multiply and divide crimes for the sake of the profit of 
the pnnislunenti and who for the same reason continue the 
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use of barbarous and absurd ordeak as a lest of ionocence or 

In the second of these branches, the counterpart of the 
evil is to be seei| in the conduct of those, who purchase the 
miserable natives in their oivn eonntry, and convey^ them to 
distant lands. And here questions, similar to the former, 
may be asked. Do they experience no corruption of- their 
nature, or become chargeable with no violation of right, 
who, when they go with their ships to this continent, know 
the enormities which their -Tisits there will occasion, who 
buy their fellow-creature, man, and this, knowing the way in 
which he comes into their hands, and who chain, and im- 
prison, and scourge him ? Do the moral feelings of those 
persons escape without injury, whose hearts are hardened ? 
And can thf hearts of those be otherwise than hardened, 
who arA Ikmiliar with the tears and groans of innocent 
strangers forcibly torn away from every thing that is dear 
to them in life, who are accustomed to see them on board 
their vessel|.in a state of suffocation, and in the agonies of 
despair, and who are themselves in the habits of the cruel 
use of arbitrary power ? 

The counterpart of thf evil in its third branch, is to be 
seen in the conduct of those, who, when these miserable peo- 
ple have been landed, purchase and carry them to their res^* 
pective homes. And let ns see whether a mass of wicked- 
ness is not generated also in the present case. Can those 
have nothing to answer for, who separate the faithful ties 
which nature and religion have created ? Can their feel* 
irigs be otherwise than corrupted, who consider their fellow* 
creatures as brutes, or treat those as cattle, who may become 
the temples of the Holy Spirit^ and in whom the Divinity dis^ 
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; dains not himself to dfvell ? Is there no injustice in forcing 
•^ men to labour without wages P Is there no breach of duty, 
when we are commanded to clothe the naked, and feed the 
hungry, and visit the sick and in prison, in eiposing them to 
want, in torturing them by cruel punishment, and in grind- 
ing them down by hard labour, so as to shorten their days ? 
Is there no cnme in adopting a system, whif h keeps down all 
the noble faculties of their souls, and which positively de- 
bases and corrupts their nature ? Is there no crime in per- 
petuating these evils among their innocent offspring ? And 
finally, besides all these crimes, is there not naturally in 
the familiar sight of the exercise, but more especially in the 
exercise itself, of uncontrolled power, that which vitiates 
tbe internal man ? In seeing misery stalk daily over the 
^1 famd, do not all become insensibly hardened P By giving 
^^1 birth to that misery themselves, do they not become aban- 
U| doned P In what state of society are the corrupt appetites 
^ 10 easily, so quickly, and so frequently indulged, and where 
0^ else, by means of iVequent indulgence, do these experience 
L^i neh a monstrous growth ? Where else is the temper sub- 
ject to such frequent irritation, or passion to snch little con- 
trol P Fes : if the unhappy slave is in an unfortunate situa- 
tion, so is the tyrant who hold^ him. Action and reaction 
are equal to each other, as well in the moral as i»the natur- 
ll world. You eaunot exercise an improper dominion over 
sj tAUow-creature, but by a wise ordering of Providence, you 
livst necessarily injure yourself. 

Having now considered the nature of the evil of the Slave 
trade, in its three separate departments of suffering, and in 
sorresponding counterparts of guilt, I shall make a i^w ob- 
wrvations on the extent of it. 

On thi9 subject it must strike ns, that tbe misery and the 
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crimes ineluded in the evil, as it has been found in Afriea, 
were not like common maladies, which make a short or pe<f 
riodical visit and then are gone, bat that they were contin- 
aed daily. Xor were they like diseases, which from local 
causes, attack a village or a town, and by.thc skill of the 
physician, under the blessing of Providence, are removed, 
but they aftected a whole continent. The trade, with all its 
horrors, began at the river Senegal, and continued, winding 
with the coast, thr6ugh its several geographical divisions^ tq 
Cape Negro ; a distance of more than three thousand mitei. 
In various lines or paths formed at right angles from the 
shore, and passing into the heart of the country, slaves 
were procured and brought down. The distance, which - 
many of them travelled, was immense. Those, who have 
been in Africa, have assured us, that they came as far as 
from the sources of their largest rivers, which we know to_ 
be many hundredTmiles in land, and the natives have told ua« - 
in their way of computation, that they cameC journey of 
many moons. 

It must strike us again, that the misery and the crimegy 
included in the evil, as it has been shown in the transpoiiid^; 
tion, had no ordinary boufids. They were not (o be seen im 
the crossing of a river, bnt of an ocean. They did not be 
gin in the Aiorning, and end at night, but were continued for 
many weeks, and sotnetimes by cai^ualties for a quarter ofT 
the year. They were not limited to the precinctsof a soli-' 
tary ship,but were spread among many vessels ; and these 
were so constantly passing, that the ocean itself never eeas" 
ed to be a witness of their existence. 

And it must strike us finally ,'that the misery and crimes^ 
included in the evil as it has been found in foreign lands, 
were not confined within the shores-of a little island. Most 
of the islands of a ^ntine|^ and many of these of consider-^ 
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able population and extent, were filled witli them. And the 
continent itself, to which these geographically belong, was 
widely polluted by their domain. Hence, if we were to 
take the vast extent of space occupied by these crimes and 
.Buflferiflgs, from ^he heart of Africa to its shores, and that 
which they filled on the continent of America, and the isl- 
ands adjacent, and were to join the crimes and' suiTerings in 
one to those in the other, by the crimes and siifTerings which 
took place in the track of the vessels successively crossing 
the Atlantic, we should behold a vast belt as it were of phy- 
tieal and moral evil, reaching tlH*ough land and ocean to 
the length of nearly half the circle of the glube. 

And.a8*the contemplation of the removal of this mqn- 
itrous evil, should excite in us the most plea'singaud grate- 
hl sensations, so the perusal of the history of it shonid af- 
ibrd us lessons, which it must be useful to us to know or to 
^1 lie reminded of. For it cannot be otherwise than useful to 
^ VB to know the means which have been used, and the difler- 
I ^t persons who have moved, in so great a cause. It can- 
^k Bot be otherwise than useful to us to be impressively re- 
al kinded of the simple axiom, which the perusal of this his- 
ii tory will particularly suggest to us, that ^' the greatest 
»C< Works most have a beginning ;" because the fostering of 
tteh an idea in our minds, cannot but encourage us to under- 
Uke the removal of evils, however vast tifty may appear 
n their size, or however difficult to overcome. It cannot 
tgain be otherwise than useful to us to be assured (and this 
kiitory will assure us of it) that in any work, which is a 
work of righteousness, however small the beginning may 
k, or however small the progress may be, that we may make 
\Avk it, we ought never to despair ; for that, whatever checks 
nil lid discouragements we may meet with, ^^ no virtuous cf« 
.j.f fcrt ia ever ultimaJiely lost." And finally, it eauxnol V» ^Wv* 
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•rwise than useful to us to form the opinion, which the con- 
templation of this subject mnst always produce, namely, 
that many of the evils, which are still left among us, may, 

• hy an union of wise and virtuous individuals, be greatly al- 
leviated, if not entirely done away ; for if the great evil of 
the Slave-trade, so deeply entrenched by its hundred inter- 
ests, has fallen prostrate before the efforts of those who at* 

^ tacked it, fAat evil of a less magnitude shall not be more 
easily subdued P O may reflections of this sort always en- 
liven us, always encourage us, always stimulate us to our 
duty ! May we never ceaaa to believe, that many of the mi- 
series of life are still to be remedied, or to rejoice that we 
may be permitted, if we will only make ourselves worthy by 
our endleavours, to heal them ! May we encourage for this 
purpose every generous sympathy that arises in our hearts, 
as the offsprmg of the Divine influence for our good, con- 
vinced that we are not bom for ourselves alone, and that the 
^Divinity never so fully dwells in us, as when we do his will ; 

' and that we never do his will more agreeably, as far as it 
has been revealed to us, than when we employ our time in 
works of charity towards the rest of our fellow-creatures I- 
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b Section i. 

IT woald be eonsidered by many, who have stood at the 
noQth of a riyer, and witnessed its torrent there, to be both 
an interesting and a pleasing journey to go to the fountain- 
• kead, and then to trayel on its banks downwards, and to 
I mBjk the different streams in eaeh side, which should 'jifia 
i into it, and feed it. So I presume the reader will not be a 
[ little interested and entertained in viewiu with me the 
I course of the abolition of the Slave-trade^ innrst fitfpg its 
[ sonree, and then in tracing the different springs whieh Jttve 
contributed to its increase. 

I : In tracing the different streams from whence the torrent 
|.: arose, which has now happily swept awaf the€iate-ttadfi^ 
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1 must begin with an enquiry as to those who favoar^d the 
cause of the injured Africans, from the year 1516, to the 
year t787, at which latter period a numher of persons as- 
sociated themselves in England for its abolition. For 
though tbey, who belonged to this association, may, in con- 
sequence of having pursued a regular system, be called the 
principal actors, yet it must be acknowledged that their ef- 
forts would aever have been so effectual, if the minds of 
men had not been prepared by others, who had moved be- 
fore them. Great events have never taken place without 
previously disposing causes. So it is in the ease before us. 
Persons have contributed towards it in different ways. 
Some have written expressly on the subject, who have bad 
no opportunity of promoting it by personal exertions. Oth- 
ers have only mentioned it incidentally in their writings. 
Others, in an elevated rank and station, have cried out pub- 
licly concerning it, whose sayings have been recorded. All 
these^ however, may be considered as necessary forerunners 
in their day. For all of them have brought the subject 
more or leas iiitu notice. They have more or less enlight- 
ened the mind upon it. They have more or less impressed 
it. And therefore each may be said to have had his share 
in diffusing and keeping up a certain portion of knowledge 
and feeling concerning it, which has been eminently useful 
in the promotion of the cause. 

It is rather remarkable, that the first forerunners and co- 
adjutors, should have been men in power. 

In 1017, the Emperor Charles Fifth,, granted a patent to 
one of Ills Flemish favourites, containing an exclusive right 
of importing four thousand Africans into America. But 
he lived long enough to repent of ^hat he had thus incon- 
siderately done. For in the year 1543, he made a code of 
laws for the betltr protection of the unfortanate Indians in 
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. his foreispi dominions ; and he stopped the progress of Af- 
! • riean 'slavery, by an order, that all slaves in his American 
islands should be made free. This order was executed by 
I Pedro de la Oasea. Manumission took place as well in 
I Hispaniola^as on the continent. But on the return of Gas- 

I' ea to Spain, and the retirement of Charles into a monaste-^ 
ry, slavery was revived. 
It is impossible to pass over this instance of the abolition 
I of slavery by Charles in all his foreign dominions, without 
some comments. It shows him, first, to have been a friend 
both to the Indians and the Africans, as a part of the hu- 
man race. It shows he was ignorant of what he was doing, 
when he gave his sanction to this cruel trade. It shows 
when legislators give one set of men an undue power over 
another, how quickly they abuse it ; or he never would have 
foand himself obliged in the short space of twenty-five years^ 
to undo that which he had countenanced as a great state 

measure. 

* 

From the opinion of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, I 

^^ten to that which was expressed much about the same 

time, in a public capacity, by Pope Leo the Tenth. The 

Domioicans in Spanish America, witnessing the cruel treat- 

Qeot which the slaves underwent there, considered slavery 

•latterly repugnant to the principles of the gospel, and re- 

eommended the abolition of it. The Franciscans did not 

ftvoar the iformer in this their scheme of benevolence ; and 

the sonsequence was, that a controversy on this subject 

aprnng up between them, which was carried to this Pope 

for his decision. Leo exerted himself, much to his honour, 

nbehalf of the poor sufferers, and declared « That not on- 

iy the christian religion, but that nature herself qried out 

igainst a state of slavery." 
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From Spain and Italy I come to England. The first ini' 
portation oftlaviesfrom Afriea by our countrymen, was, iu 
the reign of Elizabeth, in the year 1562. This great prin< 
cess seems on the very commencement of the trade, to have 
questioned its lawfulness. She seems to have entertained a 
religious scruple concerning it, and, indeed, to have revolt- 
ed at the very thought of it. She seems to have been aware 
of the evils to which its continuance might lead, or that, if 
it were sanctioned, the most unjustifiable means might be 
made use of to procure the persons of the natives of Africa. 
And in what light 4she would have viewed any acts of this 
kind) had they taken place, we may conjecture from this 
fact ; that when captain* (afterwards Sir John) Hawkins 
returned from his first voyage to Africa and Hispaniola, 
whither he had carried slaves, she sent for him^ and, as we 
learn from Hill's Naval History, expressed her concern lest 
any of the Africans should be carried off without their free 
consent, declaring that <' It would be detestable, and call 
down the vengeance of Heaven upon the undertakers.' 
Captain Hawkins promised to comply with the injunctions 
of Elizabeth xtv this respect. But he did not keep his word 
for when he went to Africa again, he seized many of th< 
inhabitants, and carried them off as slaves, which occasion 
^ Hill, in the account he gives of his second voyage, tfl 
use these remarkable words : << Here began the horrid prae 
ticc of forcing, the Africans into slavery, an injustice am 
barbarity which, so sure as there is vengeance in heave i 
for (he worst of crimes, will sometime be the destruction oJ 
all who allow or encourage it." That the trade shouh 
liietve been suffered to continue under such a princess, anc 
after sUch solemn expressions as those which she has beef 
described to have uttered, can be only attributed to the paipi 
taken by those concerned in it to k«ep her ignorant of th* 
tfuth. 
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^ From England I now pass over to France. Labat, a Ro- 
man missionary, in his aeeount of the isles of America^mfen- 
tions, that Louis the Thirteenth was very uneasy when he 
was about to issue the edict, by which all Africans coming 
into his colonies were to be made slaves ; and that this unea- 
siness continued, till he was assured, that the introduction 
of them in this capacity into his foreign dominions, was the 
readiest way of converting them to the principles of the 
christian religion. 

These, then, were the first foreranners in the great cause 
of the abolition of the Slave-trade. Nor have their servi • 
ees towards it been of small moment. For, in the first place, 
they have enabled those, who came after them, and who 
took an active interest in (,he same cause, to state the great 
ant||ority of their opinions and of their example. They 
b^e enabled them, again, to detail the history* connected 
with these, in consequence of which, circumstances have 
been laid open, ^vhich it is of great importance to know. 
For have they not enabled them to state, that the Af- 
nean Slave-trade never would have been permitted to exist, 
but for the ignorance of those in authority concerning it ; 
that at its commencement there was a revolting of nature 
ogainst it ; a suspicion ; a caution ; a fear; both as to its 
mdawfuluess and its effects P Have they not enabled them 
to state, that falsehoods were advanced, and these conceal- 
ed under the mask of religion, to deceive those who had the 
power to suppress it ? Have they not enabled them to 
itate, that this trade began in piracy, and that it was con- 
tinued upon the principles of force ? And, finally, have 
not they,, who have been enabled to make these statements, 
knowing all the circumstances connected with them, found 
their own zeal increased, and their own courage and perse- 
reranec strengthened ; and have they not, by tU^ ^^vwsxsaex- 
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cation of them to others^ produeed many friends and even 
bourers in the cause ? 

Section lu 

I have hitherto traced the history of the forerunners in t 
great cause, only up to about the year 1640* If I am 
pursue my plan, I am to trace it to the year 1787. But 
order to show what I intend in a dearer point of vie^ 
shall divide those who have lived within this period, 8 
who will now consist of persons in a less elevated stati 
into four classes : and I shall give to each class a disti 
consideration by itself. 

Of those who compose the first class, I cannot name 8 
individual who took a part in this cause, till between i 
years 1670 and 1680. The firsts whom I shall mentitp 
Morgan Oodwyn, a clergyman of the established chai 
This pious divine, wrote a treatise upon the subject, wh: 
he dedicated to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
gave it to the world, at the time mentioned, under the ti 
of " The Negroe's and Indian's Advocate." In this tr 
tise he lays open the situation of these oppressed people,, 
whose sufferings he had been an eye-witness in the island 
Barbadoes. He calls forth the pity of the reader in an 
fecting manner, and exposes with a nervous eloquence, i 
brutal sentiments and conduct of their oppressors. T 
seems to have been the first work undertaken in Engla 
ef pressly in favour of the cause. 

The next person, whom I shall mention, is Richard Bj 
ter, tSe ' celebrated divine among the Nonconformists. 
Hhis Christian Directory, published about the same jtime 
the Negroe's and Indian's Advocate, he gives advice 
those masters in foreign plantations, who have Negr( 
and other alhrea. In this he protests loudly against IJ 
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trade. He says expressly, that they who go out as pirates, 
and fake away poor Africans, or people of another land, 
who never forfeited life or liberty, and make them slaves 
and sell them, are the worst of robbers, and ought to be con- 
sidered as the common enemies of mankind ; and t^at thej 
who buy them, and use them a# mere beasts for their own 
eonvenienee, regardless of their spiritual welfare, are btter 
ts be ealled demons than christians. He then proposes se- 
veral queries, which he answers in a clear and forcible 
. manner, Ihowing the great inconsistency of this traffic, 
snd the necessity of treating those then in bondage with 
tenderness and a due regard to their spiritual concerns. 

In the yeaA696, Southern brought forward his celebra- 
ted tragedy of Oronooko, by means oi' whish many became 
eilightened upon the subjett, and interlested in it. For this 
tragedy was not a representation of fictitious circumstances, 
botof sueh^s had occurred in the csmlonies, and as had been 
eommunieated in a publication by Mrs. Behn. 

The person, who seems to have noticed the subject next 
was Dr. Primatt. In his <^ Dissertation on the Duty of 
Merey, and on the Siii of Cruelty to Brute-animals," he 
takei occasion to advert to the subject of the African Slave- 
trade. ^^ It has pleased God," says he, << to cover some 
men with white skins, and others with black ; but as there 
b neither merit nor demerit in complexion, the white man, 
Mwithstanding the barbarity of custom and prejudice, can 
have no right by virtue of his colour to enslave and tyran- 
nize over the black man. For whether a man be white or 
Uaek, s«eh he is by God's appointment, and, abstractedly 
eonsidered, is neither a subject for pride, nor an object of 
tSBtempt." 

' Hnteheson,.in his System of Moral Philosophy, endeav- 
nn to show that be, who detains another hy &t«^ Vu Avi^«^ 
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rjj ean make iia:good title to him^ and adds, <^ Strange tha 
in any nation where a sense of liberty piievails, and wher 
the Christian religion is professed^ custom and high profl 
peetof gain ean so stapify the eonscienees of men, and a1 
sense of natural jnstiee, that they ean hear such eomputa 
tions made about the valuft of their fellow- men, and thei 
liberty^ without abhorrenee and indignation !" 

Foster^ in his Discourses on Natural Religion and Soeia 
Virtue, calls the slavery under our consideration, ** a crin 
inal and outrageous Violation of the natural rights of man 
kind." 1 am sorry that I have not room to say all that h 
says, on this subject* Perhaps the following beautiful ei 
tracts may suffice : * 

** But notwitlistttudiBg tlii«^ we ourselves, who profess ti 
be Christians, and boast of the peculiar advantages we en 
joy by means of an express revelation of our duty from hea 
yen, are in effect, these! very untaught and rude heatho 
eoun Aes. With all our superior light, we instil into those 
whom we call savage and barbarous, the most despicabl 
opinion of human nature. We, to the utmost of our power 
weaken and dissolve the universal tie, that binds and unite 
mankind. We practise what we should exclaim against, m 
the utmost excess of cruelty and tyranny, if nations of th< 
world, differing in colour and form of government from our 
selves, were so possessed of empire, as to be able to reduce 
us to a state of unmerited and brutish, servitude. Of conse 
quencciwe sacrifice our reason, our humanity, our christian 
ity, to an unnatural sordid gain. We teach other nations ti 
despise and trample under foot all the obligation^f social 
virtue. We take the most effectual method to prevent the 
propagation of the gospel, by representing it as a scheme oi 
power and barbarous oppression, and an enemy to the natur* 
al privileges and rij^hts of man.'^ 
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In the year 4.735^ Atkins, who was a surgeon in ihe navy, 
published his voyage to Guinea, Brazil, and the West-In- 
dies, in his migesty's ships Swallow and Weymouth. In 
this work, he describes openly the manner of making the na- 
i tives slaves, such as by kidnapping, by unjust aeeusations 
' and trials, and by other nefarious means. He stafes alsd, 
[ the cruelties practised upon theni by the white people, and 
i^the iniquitous ways and dealings of the latter, and answers 
their argument, by which they insinuated that the condition 
cf the Africans was improved by their transportation to 
other countries. 

From this time, the trade beginning to be better known, 
a multitude of persons of various stations and characters, 
sprung up, who, by exposing it, are to be mentioned among 
the forerunners and coadjutors in the cause. 

Wallis, in his System of the Laws of Scotland, maintains, 
(hat ^ neither men nor governments, have a right to sell 
those of their own species. Men and their liberty are nei- 
tker purchaseable nor saleable." And after arguing the 
sa«e, he says, ^ This is the law of nature, which is obliga- 
tory on all men, at all times, and in all places. Would not 
sny of US) who should be snatched by pirates from his nativs 
had, think himself cruelly abused, and at all times entitled 
to be free ? Have not these unfortunate Africans, who 
Wtt with the same cruel fate, the same right P Are they 
lot men as well as we ? And have they not the same sensi- 
bility P Let us not therefore, defend or support an usage? 
wkioh is contrary to all the laws of humanity." 

An anonymous author of a pamphlet, entitled, An Essay 

' ia Vindication of the Continental Colonies of America, 

seems to have come forward next. Speaking of slavery 

there, be says, f< It is shocking to humanity, violative of 

erery generous sentiment, abhorrent utterly from the Chris- 
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tian reTigiftn ; there cannot be a more dangeronk maiim tban 
tbat necessity is a plea for injustice, for who shall %x tht 
degree of this necessity P What villain so atrocious, who 
may not urge this excuse, or, as Milton has happily ex- 
pressed it, 

" and with necessity, 
The tyrant's plea, excuse lib dev'ljeli deed ?" 

<< That our colonies," he continues, <^ want people, is a 
very weak argument for so inhuman a violation of justice. 
Shall a civilised, a Christian nation, encourage slavery, be* 
cause the barbarous, savage, lawless African hath done it ? 
To what end do we profess a religion whose dictates we so 
flagrantly violate ? Wherefore, have we that pattern of 
goodness and humanity, if we refuse to follow it ? How 
lone; shall we continue a practice which policy rejects, jus- 
tice condemns, and piety revolts at r" 

Bishop Warburfon preached a sermon in the year 1786, 
before .{he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 
which he took up the cause of the miserable Africans, and 
in which he severely reprobated their oppressors. The 
language in this sermon is so striking, that I shall make an 
extract from it. "From the free sffVages," says he, " I 
now come to the savages in bonds. By these I irean the 
vast multitudes yearly stolen from the opposite continent^ 
and sacrificed by the colonists to their great idol, the god of 
gain. But what then, say these sincere worshippers of 
mammon ? They are our own property whick^we offer up. 
Gracious God ! to talk, as of herds of cattle, of property in 
rational creatures, creatures endued ipith all Our faculties, 
possessing all our qualities, but that of. colour, our brethren 
both by nature and grace, shocks all the feelings of humani- 
ty, and the dictates of common sense. 

" In exeuse of this violation it hathJbeen pretended, |hat 
though indeed thes^miserable out-casts of humanity be torn 
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from t1iei4R^ines and native country, by fraud and Tiolence. 
yet they thereby become the happier, and their condition the 
more eligible. But who are you, who pretend to judge of 
another man's happiness ; that state, which each man un- 
der the guidance of his Maker forms for himself, and not one 
man for another ? To know what constitutes mine or your 
happiness, is the sole prerogative of him who created uk, 
and cast lis in so various and different moulds. 

About this time certaiji cruel and wicked practices, which 
must now be mentioned, had arrived at such a height, and 
had become so frequent in the metropolis, as to produce of 
themselves, other coadjutors to the cause. 

Before the year 1700, planters, merchants, and others, 
resident in the West-Indies, but coming to England, were 
aceustonied to bring with them certain slaves to act as ser- 
vants with them, during their stay. The latter, seeing the 
freedom and the happiness of servants in this country,, and 
. eonsidering what would be their own hard fate on their re- 
.1 turn to the islands, frequently absconded. Their masters 
of coarse made search after them, and often hiid them seiz- 
^ and carried away by force. It was, however, thrown 
out by many on these oceasions, that the English laws did 
Dot sanction such proceedings, for that all persons who 
vere baptized, beeapo^e-free. The consequence of this was, 
that most of the slaves, who came over with their masters, 
prevailed upon some pious clergyman to baptize them* 
They took of course godfathers of such citizens as had the 
geaerosity to espouse their cause. When they were seized 
they usually sent to thofe, if they had an opportunity, for 
their protection. And in the result, their godfathers, main- 
taiaing thaMbey had been baptized, and that they were 
free on Ais account, as well as by*' the general tenour of the 
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laws of England, dared those, wbo had f aken ^Bession of 
them, to send them out of the kingdom. 

The planters, merchants, and others, heing thus ciream- 
sfaneed, knew not what to do. They were afraid of taking 
their slaves away by force, and they were equally afraid of 
bringing any of the cases before a public court. In this di- 
lemma, in i 729, ihey applied to York and Talbot, the attor- 
ney and solicitor-general for the time being, and obtained 
the following strange opinion trom them : <^ We are of opin- 
ion, that a slave by coming from the West-Indies into Great 
Britain or Ireland, either with or without his master, does 
not become free, and that his master's right and property in 
Lini, it not thereby determined or varied, and that baptism 
doth not bestow freedom on him, nor make any alteration in 
his temporal condition in these kingdoms. We are also of 
opinion, that the master may legally compel hiin to return 
again to the plantations." 

This cruel and illegal opinion was delivered in the year 
17^9. The planters, merchants, and others, gave it of 
course all the publicity in their power. And the conse- 
quences were as might easily have been apprehended. In 
a little time, slaves absconding, were advertised in the Lon- 
don papers as runaways, and rewards offered for the appre- 
hension of them, in the same brutal manner as we find them 
advertised in the land of slavery. They were advertised 
also, in the same papers, to be sold by auction, sometimes 
by thentsclves, and at others with horses, chaises, and har- 
ness. They were seized also by their masters, or by per- 
sons employed by them, in the very streets, and dragged 
f^om thence to the ships ; and so unprotected now, were 
these poor slaves, that persons in no wise concerned with 
them, began to institute a trade in their persons^^making 
agreements with captains of ships going to the West-Indies 
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to pot tbem on board at a certain price. This last instanco 
shows how far haman nature is capalile of going, and is an 
answer to those persons, who have denied that kidnapping 
in Africa^ was a source of supplying the Slaye-trade. It 
shows, aa all history does, from the time of Joseph, that^ 
where there is a market for the persons of human beings, 
all kinds of enormities will be practised to obtain them. 

These circumstances then, as I observed before, did not 
llftil of producing new coadjutors in the cause. And first, 
thej produced that able and indefatigable advocate, Mr. 
Granville Sharp. This gentleman is to be distinguished 
from those who preceded him, by this particular, that, 
whereas these were only writers, he was both a writer and 
an actor in the cause- In fact, he was the fir^t labourer in it 
in England. By the wonis ^' actor" and " labourer," I 
mean, that he determined upon a plan of action in behalf 
of the oppressed Africans, to the accomplishment of which, 
he devoted a considerable portion of his time, talents, and 
substance. What Mr. Sharp has done to merit the title of 
eoa^utor in this high sense, I shall now explain. The 
following is a short history of the beginning and of the 
course of his labours. 

In the year 1760, Mr. David Lisle had brought over from 
Barbadoes, Jonathan Strong, an African slave, as his ser- 
Tant. He used the latter in a barbarous manner at his 
lodgings in Wapping, but particularly by beating him over 
the head with a pistol, which occasioned his head to swell. 
"When the swelling went down, a disorder fell into his eyes, 
which threatened the loss of them. To this, an ague and fe- 
ver sneceeded, and a lameness in both his legs. 

Jonathan Strong, having been brought into this deplora- 
Ue situation, and being therefore, wholly useless, was left 
by bia master to go whither he pleased. He a^\|AM4 sa- 
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«ordingly, to Mr. William Sharp, the surgeon,^ for his ad- 
vice, as to one who gave up a portion of his time to th^heal- 
iug of the diseases of the poor. It was here that Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, the brother of the former, saw him. Suffice it 
to say, that in process of time he was cured. During this 
time, Mr. Granville Sharp, pitying his hard case, supplied 
him with money, and he afterwards got him a situation in 
the family of Mr. Brown, an apothecary, to carry out medi- 
cines* 

In this new situation, when Strong had become healthy 
and robust in his appearance, his master happened to see 
him. The latter immediately formed the design of possess- 
ing him again. Accordingly, when he had found out his 
residence, he procured John Ross, keeper of the Foultry- 
compter, and William Miller, an officer under the lord- 
jnayor, to kidnap him. This Mas done by sending for him 
to a public house in Fenehurch- street, and then seizing him. 
"^y these he was conveyed, without any warrant, to the 
Poultry-compter, where he was sold by his master^ to John 
Kerr, for thirty pounds. 

Strong, in this situation, sent, as was usual, to his godfa- 
thers, John London and Stephen Nail, for their protection. 
They went, but were refused admittance to him. At length 
he sent for Mr. Granville Sharp. The latter went, but they 
still refused access to the prisoner. He insisted, however, 
upon seeing him, and charged the keeper of the prison at 
his peril) to deliver him up^ till he had been carried before a 
magisi rate. 

Mr. Sharp, immediately upon this, waited upon Sir Ro- 
hert Kite the then lord mayor, and entreated him to send for 
Strong, and to hear his case. A day was accordingly ap« 
pointed, Mr. Sharp attended, and also, William M'Bean, 
a notary public, and David Laird, captain of the ship 
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Thames, which was to have conveyed Strong to Jamaica, in 
hehalfofthe purchaser, John Kerr. A long conversation 
ensaed,in which the opinion of York and Talbot was quo- 
ted. Mr. Sharp made his observations. Certain lawyers^ 
who were present, seemed to be staggered at the case, but 
inclined rather to recommit the prisoner. The lord mayor, 
however, discharged Strong, as he had been taken up with- 
out a warrant. 

As soon as this determination was made known, the parties 
hegan to move off. Captain Laird, however, who kept close 
to Strong, laid hold of him before he had quitted the room, 
and said aloud, '^ Then I now seize him as my slave." Up- 
on this, Mr. Sharp put his hand upon Laird's shoulder, and 
pronounced these words : ^* I charge you in the name of the 
king, with an assault upon the person of Jonathan Strong, 
and all these are my witnesses." Laird was greatly intim- 
idated by this charge, made in the presence of the lord 
may9r and others, and fearing a prosecution, let his prison- 
er go, leaving him to be conveyed away by Mr. Sharp. 

Mr Sharp, having been greatly affected by this case, and 
foreseeing how much he might be engaged in others of a si- 
milar nature, thought it time that the law of the land should 
he known npon this subject. He applied therefore, to Doe- 
tor Blaekstone, afterwards Judge Blackstone, for his opin- 
ion upon it. He was« however, not satisfied with it, when 
he received it ; nor could he obtain any satisfactory answer 
fVom several other lawyers, to whom he afterwards appli- 
ed. The truth is, that the opinion of York and Talbot, 
which had been made public, and acted upon, by the plant- 
erS) merchants, and others, was considered of high author- 
ity, and scarcely any one dared to question the legality of 
it* In this sitnatiou, Mr Sharp saw no means of help, bul 
in his own industry, and he determined im'meuiately to give 
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up two or three years to the stody of Ihe English law, that 
he might the better advocate the eause of these miserable 
people. The result of these studies was^ the publieation of 
a book in the year 1769, whieh he called, ^' A Representa* 
tion of the Injustice and dangerous Tendency of Tolerating 
Slavery in England." In this work he refuted^ in the 
clearest manner, the opinion of York and Talbot He pro- 
duced against it the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
who many years before had determined, that every slave 
coming into England became free. He attacked and refut- 
ed it again, by a learned and laborious inquiry into all the 
principles of Villanage. He refuted it again, by showing it 
to be an axiom in the British constitution, <^ That every 
man in England, was free to sue for and defend his rights, 
and that force could not be used without a legal process,'' 
leaving it to the judges to determine, whether an African 
was a man. He attacked also, the opinion of Judge Blaek- 
stone, and showed where his error lay. This valuable book 
containing these and other kinds of arguments on the sub- 
ject, he distributed, but particularly among the lawyers, giv- 
ing them an opportunity of refuting or acknowledging the 
doctrines it contained. 

After this, one or two trials came on, in which the op- 
pressor was defeated, and several cases occurred, in which 
poor slaves were liberated from the holds of vessels, and 
other places of confinement, by the exertions of Mr. Sharp. 

But though the injured Africans, whose causes had been 
tried, escaped slavery, and though many, who had been for- 
cibly carried into dungeons, ready to be transported into 
the Colonies, had been delivered out of them, Mr. Sharp 
was not easy in his mind. Not one of the cases had yet 
been pleaded on the broad ground, <^ Whether an African 
slave coming into England; became free F" This great ques- 
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tion had been hitherto studiously avoided. It was still, 
therefore, left in doubt. Mr. Sharp was almost daily act- 
ing as if it had been determined, as if be had been following 
the known law of the land. He wished, therefore, that tbc 
next cause might be argued upon this principle. Lord 
Mansfield too, who had been biassed by the opinion of York 
and Talbot, began to waver, in consequence of the different 
pleadings he had heard on this subject. He saw also, no 
end of trials like these, till the law should be ascertained, 
and he was anxious for a decision on the same basis as Mr. 
Sharp. In this situation, the following case offered, which 
was agreed upon for the determination of this important 
question, 

James Somerset, an African slave, had been brought to 
England by his master Charles Stewart, in November, 1769. 
Somerset, in process of time, left him. Stewart took an 
opportunity of seizing him, and had him conveyed on board 
the Ann and Mary, captain Knowles, to be carried out of 
the kingdom, and sold as a slave in Jamaica The ques- 
tion was •* Whether a slave, by coming into England, be- 
came free P 

In order that time might be ^ven for ascertaining the 
law fully on thi« head, the case was argued at three differ- 
ent sittings. First, in January, 1772 ; secondly, in Febru- 
ary, 1772 ; and thirdly, in May, 177^. And that no decis- 
ion otherwise than what the law warranted, might be giv- 
en, the opinion of the Judges was taken upon the pleadings. 
The great and glorious result of the trial, was, that as soon 
as ever any slave set his foot upon English territory, he be- 
came free. 

Thus ended the great case of Somerset, which, having 
been determinetl after so deliberate an investigation of the 
'laW) can never be reversed while the British Constitution 
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remains. The eloquence displayed in it by those who were 
engaged on the side of liberty^ was perhaps never exeeeded 
on any occasion ; and the names of the eonnsellors, Da-vy^ 
Glynn, Hargrave, Mansfield, and Alleyne, onght always to I 
be remembered with gratitude by the friends of this great j 
cause. For when we consider in how many crowded coarti i 
they pleaded, and the number of individuals in these, whoie j 
minds they enlightened, and whose hearts they interested 
in the subject, they are certainly to be' put down as no small 
instruments in the promotion of it : but chiefly to him, under 
Divine Providence, are we to give the praise, who became 
the first great actor in it, who devoted his time, his talenti, 
and his substance, to this Christian undertaking, and bj , 
whose laborious researches, the very pleaders themsehei 
were instructed and benefited. By means of his almost ia- 
cessant vigilance and atterition, and unwearied eflforts, the 
poor African ceased to be hunted in our streets as a beast of , 
prey. Miserable as the roof might be, under which he 
slept, he slept in security. He walked by the side of tbe 
stately ship, and he feared no dungeon in her hold. Nor 
ought we, as Englishmen, to be less grateful to this distin- 
guished individual, than the African ought to be upon this 
occasion. To him we owe it, that we no longer see our pub- 
lic papers polluted by hateful advertisements, of the sale of 
the human species, or that we are no longer distressed by tbe 
perusal of impious rewards for bringing back the poor and , 
the helpless into slavery, or that we are prohibited the dis- 
gusting spectacle of seeing man bought by his fellow-man. 

Mr. Sharp felt it his duty, immediately after this trial, to 
write to Lord North, then principal minister of state, warn- 
ing him, in the most earnest manner, to abolish immediate- 
ly both the trade and the slavery of the human species in 
all the British dominions^ as utterly irreconeileable with 
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the principles of the British constitution, and the establish- 
ed religion of the land. 

In the year 1774, John Wesley, the celebrated divine, to 
whose pious labours the religious world will be long indebt- 
ed, undertook the cause of the poor Africans. He had been 
in America, and had seen and pitied their hard condition. 
The work which he gave to the world in consequence, was 
entitled. Thoughts on Slavery. Mr. Wesley had this great 
cause much at heart, and frequently recommended it to the 
support of those who attended his useful ministry. 

In the year 1783, we find Mr. Sharp coming again into 
notice. We find him at this time taking a part in a cause, the 
knowledge of which, in proportion as it was disseminated, 
produced an earnest desire among all disinterested persons 
Ibr the abolition of the slave-trade. 

In this year, certain underwriters desired to be heard 
against Gregson and others, of Liverpool, in the case of the 
ship Zong, captain Collingwood, alledging, that the captain 
and officers of the said vessel, threw overboard one hundred 
and thirty- two slaves alive, into the sea, in order to defraud 
them, by claiming the value of the said slaves, as if they 
hid been lost in a natural way. In the course of the trial, 
which afterwards eame on, it appeared, that the slaves on 
hoard the Zong, were very sickly ; that sixty of them had 
already died ; and several were ill and likely to die; when 
the captain proposed to James Kelsall, the mate, and oth- 
ers, to throw several of them overboard, stating ^* that if 
they died a natural death, the loss would fall upon the own- 
ers of the ship, but that, if they were thrown into the sea, it 
would fall upon the underwriters." He selected according- 
ly, one hundred and thirty-two of the most sickly of the 
slaves. Fifty-four of these were immediately thrown over- 
koardy and forty-two were made to be partakers of their 
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fate on the sueeeeding day. In the eonree of three days af- 
terwards, the remaining twenty-tix were broui;ht upon deck 
to complete the number of victims. The first sixteen sab- 
mitted to be thrown into the sea ; but the rest with a noble 
resolution would not suffer the officers to touch them, bat 
leaped after their companions, and shared their fate. 

The plea which was set up in behalf of this atrocious and 
unparalleled act of wickedness, was, that the captain disco?- 
ered, when he made the proposal, that he had only two hun- 
dred gallons of water on board, and that he had missed hii 
port. It was proved, however, in answer to this, that no 
one had been put upon short allowance ; and that, as if Pro- 
vidence had determined to afford an unequivocal proof of 
the guilt, a shower of rain fell and continued for three dafi 
immediately ailler the second lot of slaves had been destroy- 
ed, by means of which, they might have filled many of their 
vessels * with water, and thus have prevented all necessitj^ 
for the destruction of the third. 

Mr Sharp was present at this trial, and procured the at* 
tendance of a short-hand writer to take down the faetSy 
which should come ont in the course of it. These he gave 
to the publie afterwards. He communicated them aliOy 
with a copy of the trial, to the Lords of the Admiralty, as 
the guardians of justice upon the seas, and to the Duke of 
Portland, its principal minister of state. No notice, how>» 
ever, was taken by any of these, of the information which 
had been thus sent them. 

But though nothing was done by the persons then in pow* 
er^ in consequence of the murder of so many innocent indi'* 
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iduals, yet the pnbliisatidn of an accoaut of it by Mr. Sharp 
a the newspapers, made such an impression upon others, 
hat new coadjutors rose up. For, soon ailter (his, we find 
Thomas Day entering the lists as tlie champion of the injur- 
ed Africans. In 1776, he had written a letter to a friend in 
ALmerica, who was the possessor of slaves, to dissuade him^ 
t)y ft number of arguments, from heading; such property. 
And now, when the knowledge of the case of the ship Zong 
was spreading, he published that letter, under the title of 
<< Fragment of an Original Letter on the Slavery of the Ne- 
groes." 

Id this same year, Dr. Porteus, bishop of Chester, but 
now bishop of London, came forward as a new advocate for 
the natives of Africa. The way in which he rendered them 
lerrice, was by preaching a sermon in their behalF, before 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Of the wide 
circulation of thia sermon,! shall say something in another 
place, but much more of the enlightened and pious author of 
it, who from this time never failed to aid, at every opportu- 
nity, the cause which he had so ably undertaken. 

In the year 1784, James Ramsay, vicar of Teston in Kent, 
became also an able, zealous, and indefatigable patron of 
tbe Afriean cause. This gentleman had resided nineteen 
}Urs in the island of St. Christopher, where he had obscrv- 
d the treatment of the slaves, and had studied the laws re- 
lating to them. On his return to England, yielding to his 
•wn feelings of duty, and the solicitations of some amiable 
friends, he published a work which he called,'^ An Essay on 
tbe Treatment and Conversion of the African Slaves in the 
British Sugar Colonies." After having given an account of 
tte relative situation of master and slave in various parts of 
die world, he explained the low and degrading situation 
vhieh the Africans held in society in our own islands. He 
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« 
ghnwcd that their importance would he increased, and the 

temporal interest of tlieir masters promoted, by giving them 

freedom, and by granting them other privileges. 

The publication of this book by one, who professed to 
have been so long resident in the islands, and to have beea 
an eye-witness of facts, produced, as may easily be suppos- 
ed, a good deal of conversation, and made a considerable im- 
pression, but particularly at this time, when a storm was vi- 
sibly gathering over the heads of the oppressors of the Af- 
rican race. These rircumstances occasioned one or two 
persons to attempt to answer it, and these answers brought 
Mr. Ramsay into the first controversy ever entered into on 
tbis subject, during which, as is the case in most eontrover- 
hios, the cause of truth was spread. 

Ill the year 1785, wc find other coadjutors coming before 
our view, but these in a line different from that, in which 
any other belonging to this class had yet moved. Mr. 
ficors^e AVhite, a clergyman of the established church, and 
!Mr. John Chubb, suggested to Mr. AVilliam Tucketi, the 
mayor of Bridgewater, where they resided, and to others of a 
that town, the propriety of petitioning parliament for the 
aholilion of the Slave-trade. This petition was agreed up- 
on, and when drawn up, was in part as follows ; 

<*Tlie humble petition of the inhabitants of Bridgewater, 
slioweth, 

"That your petitioners, reflecting with the deepest sen- 
sibility on the deplorable condition of that part of the ho- 
man species, the African Negroes, who by the most flagi- 4 
tious means are reduced to slavery and misery in the Brit- " 
ish colonies, beg leave to address this honourable bouse in 
their behalf, and to express a jast abhorrence of a system of 
oppression, which no prospect of private gain, no consider- 
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ation of public advanlage, no plea of political expediency, 
can saffieiently jaetify or excuse." 

This petition was presented by the members for the town 
of Bridgewatcr. It was ordered to lie on the table. 

The last of the necessary forerunners and coadjutors of 
this class, whom I am to mention, was our much admired 
poet, Cowper : and a great coadjutor he was, when we con- 
sider what value was put upon his sentiments, and the ex* 
traordinary circulation of his works. 
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The second class of the forerunners and coadjutors in this 
great cause, up to May 1787, will consist of the Quakers in 
England. 

The first of this class was, George Fox, the yenerable 
founder of this benevolent society. 

George Fox was eotemporary with Richard Baxter, be- 
ing born not long after him, and dying much about the same 
time. Like him, he left his testimony against this wicked 
hudc When he was in the island of Barbadoes, in the 
year 1671, he delivered himself to those who attended his 
religious meetings in the following manner : 

** Consider with yourselves," says he, " if you were in 
'the same condition as the poor Africans are, who came 
strangers to you^ and were sold to you as slaves ; 1 say, if 
this should be the condition of you or yours^ you would 
think it a hard measure ;«yea, and very great bondage and 
emelty. And therefore consider seriously of this ; and do 
you for them, and to them, as you would willingly have ihem, 
•r anj others do unfo you, were you in the like slavish con- 
dition} and bring them to know the Lord Christ." And in 
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reproaeliful io Christianity 5 and to disown them, if they 
desist not therefrom. " 

The yearly meeting of 1761, having thus agreed to ex- 
[ude from membership such as should be foui*d concerned 
this trade, that of l763, endeavoured to draw the cords 
[1 tighter, by attaching criminality to those, who should 
and abet the trade in any manner. By the minute, 
lieh was made on this occasion, I apprehend that no one 
longing to the Society, could furnish even materials for 
such voyages. <' We renew our exhortation, that Friends 
every where be especially careful to keep their hands clear 
of giving encouragement in any shape to the Slave-trade, it 
being evident!) destructive of the natural rights of mankind, 
who arc all ransomed by one Saviour, and visited by one 
divine li&;ht, in order to salvation: a traffic calculated to en- 
rich and aggrandize some upon the misery of others, in its 
nature abhorrent to every just and tender sentiment, and 
contrary to the whole tenour of the Gospel." 

Some pleasing intelligence having been sent on this 8nb«* 
jcet, by the Society in America, to the Society in England 9 
the yearly meeting of 1772, thought it their duty to notice 
it, and to keep their former resolutions alive, by the follow 
ing minute : ^^ It appears that the practice of holding Ne^ 
groes in oppressive and nnnatural bondage, hath been so 
successfully discouraged by Friends in some of the colonie^^ 
as to be considerably lessened. We cannot but approve of 
these salutary endeavours, and earnestly entreat they may 
be continued, that, through the favour of divine Providence^ 
a traffic so unmerciful and unjust in its nature, to a part of 
our own species, made, equally with ourselves, for immor- 
tality, may come to be considered by all in its proper light, 
and be utterly abolished as a reproach to the Christian 
name.'- 
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From this time there appears to have been a growin;* de- 
sire in this benevolent society, (0 step out of its ordinary 
eourse in behalf of this injured people, if had hitherto con- 
fined itself to the keepin;^ of its own members unpolluted b 
any gain from their oppression. But it was now ready 
make an appeal to others, and to bear a more public lesti 
mony in their favour. Accordingly, in the month of Jutie^ 
1783, when a bill had been brought into the House of Com -.4 
mons, for certain regulations to be made with respect to lift 
African trade, the Society sent the following petition lo 
that branch of the legislature : 

^^ Your petitioners, met in this their annual assembly, hav- 
ing solemnly considered the ^tate of the en$>laved Negroes, 
conceive themselves engaged, in religions duty, to lay the 
sujlering situation of that unhappy people before you, as a 
subject loudly calling for the li*imane interposition of the 
legislature. 

" Your petitioners regret that a nation, professing the 
Christian faith, should so far counteract the principles of 
liDtnanity and justice, as by the cruel treatment of this op- 
pressed race, to fill their mind<; with prejudices against the 
. inild and beneficent doctrines of the Gospel. 

^^ Under the countenance of the laws of this country, ma- 
'7 thousands of these our fellow-creatures, entitled t'l the 
iMtaral rights of mankind, are held as personal property in 
crnel bondage ;and your petitioners being informed, that a 
Bill for the regulation of the African Trade, is now before 
the House, containing a clause w hich restrains the oliieers 
of the African Company from exporting Negroes, your peti- 
tioners, deeply aftecled with a consideration of the rapine, 
oppression, and bloodshed, attending this trallie, humbly re- 
qaeat that this restriction may be extended to all persons 
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wliomsoevef, or that the House would grant such other re- 
lief id the premise8, as in it^ wisdom may seem meet." 

^Thig petition was presented by Sir Cecil Wray, who, on , 
introducing it, spoke very respectfully of the Society. He 
Oeclared his hearty approbation of their application, and 
said he hoped he should see the day when not a slave would 
^ remain within the dominions of this realm. Lord. North 
r seconded the motion, saying, <<he could have no objection to 
ihe petition, and that its object ought to recommend it to 
every humane breast ; that it did credit to the most benevo* 
lent society in the world ; but that, the session being so far 
advanced, the subject could not then be taken into consider- 
ation ; and he regretted that the slave-trade, against which 
the petition was so justly directed, was in a commercial view 
become necessary to almost every nation of Europe." The 
petition was then brought up and read, after which it was 
ordered to lie ou the table. This was the first petition (be- 
inc: two years earlier than that from the inhabitants of 
Bridge water,^ which was ever presented to parliament for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade. 

But the Society did not stop here ; for having at the year- 
ly meeting of 1783, particularly recommended the cause t.^ 
a standing committee appointed to act at interyals, called 
the Meeting for Sufferings, the latter in this 45aine year, r«* 
solved upon an address* to the public, entitled, <^ The Ca.0^ 
of our fellow-creatures, the oppressed Africans, respectful' 
ly recommended to the serious Consideration of the Legi^' 
latnrc of Great Britain, by the People called Quakers ;" i:0 

* C'^pies of this address were sent, first to the King, the Queen, 
and Prince of Wales ; and afterwards to the principal officers ofgfov- 
ernment, and to every member of Parliament. I* 
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whieh they endeaToured in the most pathetic manner, to 
make the reader aequainteil with the cruel nature of this 
trade $ and they ordered two thousand copiesL tf it to be 
printed. 

In the year 1780, the Society interested itself again in a 
similar manner. For the meeting for suflTerings, as repre« 
senting it, recommended to the quarterly meetings to dis- 
tribute a work, written by Anthony Benezet, in America, 
called, << A Caution to Great Britain and her Colonies, in k 
short Representation of the calamitous State of the enslav- 
ed Negroes in the British Dominions." This book was ac- 
cordingly forwarded to them for this purpose. On receiv- 
ing it, they sent it among several public bodies, the regular 
and dissenting clergy, justices of the peace, and particular- 
ly among the great schools of the kingdom, that the rising 
youth might acquire a knowledge, and at the same time, 
a detestation, of this cruel traffic. 

But I must now take my leave of the Quakers, as a pub- 
lic body,* and go back to the year 1783, to record an event, 
whieh will be found of great importance in the present his- 
tory, and in which only individuals belonging to the Socie- 
ty were concerned. This event seems to have arisen natu- 
ndly ont of existing or past circumstances. For the Socie- 
^ ty, as I have before stated, had sent a petition to Parliament 
^ hi this year, praying for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
r It bad also laid the foundation for a public distribution of 
"^ > tbe books as just mentioned, with a view of enlightening oth- 
ers on this great subject. The case of the ship Zong, which 
I have before had occasion to explain, had occurred this 



; 



• The Quakers, as a public body, kept the subject alive at lliel): 
yearly meeting in 1784, IT85, 17Q7, &o. 
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Quakers engaged, without tlieir usual eonsideration, in pur- 
chases of this kind, yet those constitutional principles, 
which belong to the Society, occasioned the members of it in 
general, to treat those whom they purchased with great ten- 
derness, considering them, though of a different colour, as 
brethren, and as persons for Miiose spiritual welfare it be- 
came them to be concerned $ so that slayery, except as to the 
power legally belonging to it, was in general little more 
than servitude in their hands. 

Though the treatment, which the Quakers adopted to- 
wards those Africttns who fell into (heir hands, was so highly 
commendable, it did not prevent individuals among them 
from becoming uneasy abon: holding them in slavery at all* 
Some of these bore iheir private testimony against il^froQi 
the beginning,%s a wrong practice, and in process of timCy 
brought it before the notice of their brethren as a religiooi 
body. 

In the year 1696, the yearly meeting for Pennsylvania^ 
took up the subject as a public concern, and the result was^ 
advice tu the members of it to guard against future importa* 
tions of African slaves, and to be particularly attentive to 
thi treatment of those, who were then in their possession. 

In the year 1711, the same yearly meeting resumed the 
important subject, and confirmed and renewed the advice, 
which had been before given. 

From this time it continued to keep the subject alive. lu 
the year 1734?, it issued the following pertinent letter to all 
the members within its jarisdiction. 

<« Dear Friends, 

<< It hath frequently been the concern of our yearly meet- 
ing, to testify their uneasiness and disunity with the impor- 
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tation and purchasing of Negroes, aud other slaves, and (o 
direct the ovierseers of the several meetings, to advise and 
deal with such as engage therein. And it hath likewise 
been the continual care of many weighty Friends, to press 
those, who bear our name, to ^ guard, as much as possible, 
against being in any respect concerned in promoting the 
bondage of such unhappy people. Yet, as we have with 
sorrow to observe, that their number is of late increased 
among us, we have'thouglit it proper to make our advice and 
judgment more public, that none may plead igitoram^e Mt'our 
principles therein ; and also again earnestly to exhort all to 
avoid, in any manner, encouraging the practice, of making 
slaves of our fellow-ereatures. 

i ** Now, dear Friends, if we continually bear in mind the 
royal law of doing to others as we would be done by, we 
should never think of bereaving our fellow-creatures of that 
valuable blessing, liberty ; nor endure to ^row rich by their 
bondage. To live in ease and plenty, by the toil of those, 
whom violence and cruelty have put in our power, is neither 
eonsisfent with Christianity nor common justiee ; and, we 
have good reason to believe, draws down the displeasure of 
Heaven; it being a melancholy but true reflection, that, 
where slave-keeping previiils, pure religion and sobriety de- 
eline, as it evidently tends to harden the hearty and render 
the soul less susceptible of that holy spirit of love, meek- 
Bess, and charity, which is the peculiar characteristic of a 
true Christian, 

< ^ And, dear Friends, you, who by inheritance have slaves 
bom in your families, we beseech you to consider them as 
souls committed to your trust, whom the Lord will require 
at your hands, and who, as well as you, are made partakers 
of the Spirit of Grace, and called to be heirs of salvation. 
And let it be your constant care to watch over them for 
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good, instructing them in the fear of God, and the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel of Christ, that they may answer the end 
of their creation, and that God may be glorified and hon- 
Qtu'ed by them as well as by us. And so train them up, ^ 
that if you should come to behold their unhappy situation, ' 
in the same light, that many worthy men, who are at rest, 
have done, and many of your brethren now do, and should 
think it your duty to set them free, they may b^ the more , 
capable of making proper use of their liberty. 

<<With the salutation of our love we are your friends and 
brethren. 

" Signed, in behalf of the J'early meeting, by John Erans, 
John Smith, Thomas Carleton and others." i 

J 

This truly Christian letter, which was written in the. 
year I7'd4, was designed, as we collect from the contents of \ 
it, to make the sentiments of the Society better known and 
attended to, on tlie subject of the Slaye-trade. It contains^ 
as we see, exhortations to all the members within the year- 
ly meeting of Pennsylvania and tlie Jerseys, to desist from 
purchasing and importing slaves, and where they possessed 
them, to have a tender consideration of their condition. ^ 

In the year 1774, we find the same yearly meeting legis* ' 
lating again on the same subject. By a resolution of that '^ 
year, all members concerned in importing, selling, purchase " 
ing, giving, or transferring Negro or other slaves, or other- 
wise acting in such manner as to continue them in slavery, 
beyond the term limited by law * or custom, were directed 
to be excluded from membership, or disowned* *^ 



* This alludes to tlie tcnn of servitude for white persons in these 
provinces- 
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In the year 1776, the same jearlj meeting carried the 
matter still further. It was then enacted. That the own- 
ers of slaves, who refased to execute proper instruments fur 
giving them their freedom, were to be disowned likewise. 

It is not necessary to proceed further on this subject. It 
may be sufficient to say, that from this time, ihc jMinutes of 
the yearly meeting for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, exhib- 
it proofs of an almost incessant attention, year after year,* 
to the means not only of wiping away the stain of slavery 
from their religious community, but of promoting the hap- 
piueiis of those restored to freedom, and of their posterity 
also. And as the yearly meeting of Pennsylvania and the 
Jerseys, set this bright example, so those of New-England, 
New- York, Maryland, Virginia, and of the Caroliuas and 
Georgia, in process of time followed it. 

But whilst the Quakers were making these exertions at 

their different yearly meetings in America, as a religious 

body, to get rid both of the commerce and slavery of their 

fellow-creatures, others in the same profession, were acting 

as individuals (that is, on their own grounds, and independ- 

jNitly of any influence from their religious communion) in the 

'fame cause, whose labours it will now be proper, iu a sepa- 

%rite narrative, to detail. 

The first person of this description in the Society, was 
William Burling, of Long-Island. He had conceived an 
tbhorreiiee of slavery from early youth. In process of 
tioM, he began to bear his testimony against it, by repre- 
festing the unlawfulness of it to those of his own Society, 



* Thus in 1779, 1780, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. The members also of this 

meeting petitioned their own legislature on this subject, bx)',ii in 1783 

aod in 1786. 
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ivhen assembled at one of their yearly meetings. This ex- 
pression of his public testimony, he continued annually on 
the same occasion. 

The next was Ralph Sandiford, a merchant in Philadel- 
pibia. This worthy person had many oflfers of pecuniary 
atsistanee, which would have advanced him in life, but he 
declined them all, because they came from persons, who had 
acquired their independence by the oppression of their 
slaves. He was very earnest in endeavouring to prevail 
upon his friends, both in and out of the Society, to liberate 
those whom they held in bondage. At length he determined 
npon a work called, ^^ The Mystery of Iniquity, in a brief 
Examination of the Practice of the Times." This he pub- 
lished in the year 1729, and circulated it free of expensey 
wherever he believed it would be useful. The above work 
was excellent as a composition. The language of it was 
eorrect. The style manly and energetic. And it abounded 
with facts, sentiments, and quotations, which, while they 
showed the virtue and talents of the author, rendered it a 
valuable appeal in behalf of the African cause. 

The next public advocate was, Benjamin Lay,* who liv- 
ed at the distance of about six miles from Philadelphia. 
Benjamin Lay was known, when in England, to the rpyal 
family of that day, into whose private presence he was ad- 
mitted. On his return to America, he took an active part 
in behalf of the oppressed Africans. In the year 1737, he 
published a treatise on Slave-keeping. This he gave away ^ 



• Bejijamin Lay attended the meeting for worship, or associated 
himself \yith the religious society of the Quakers. Hb wife too was 
an appro^d minister of the Gospel in that Society. But I believe he 
was not lohg an acknowledged member of it liimsclf. 
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among his neiglibours and others, hut more particularly 
among the rising jouth, many, of whom he visited in their 
respeetive schools. He applied also to several of .the .gov* 
ernors for interviews, with whom he held eonferenees on 
the subject. Benjamin Lay was a man of strong under- 
standing, and of great integrity, but of warm and irritable 
feelings, and more particularly so, when he was called forth 
on any occasion in which the oppressed Africans were con- 
cerned. For he had lived in the island of Barbadoes, and 
he had witnessed there scenes of cruelty towards them^ 
which had greatly disturbed his mind, and which unhinged 
it, as it were, whenever the subject of their sufferings was 
brought before him. 

The person, who laboured next in the Society, in behalf 
of the oppressed Africans, was John Woolman. 

* John Woolman, was born at Northampton, in the county 
of Burlington, and province of Western New* Jersey, in the 
year 1720. In his very early youth, he. attended, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, to the religious impressions which he 
perceived upon his mind, and began to have an earnest so- 
iieitude about treading in the right path. Accordingly, in 
the twenty-second year of his age, he had given such proof 
of the integrity of his life, and of his religious qualifica- 
tionsy that he became an acknowledged minister of the gos- 
pel in his own Society.* 

We find that a journey, which he took as a minister of 
the gospel in £746, through the provinces of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North-Carolina, contributed to prepare him as 
an instrument for the advancement of this great cause. 



* This short sketch of the labours of John Woolman, is made up 
from his Journal. 
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^< Two things,'' said he, << were remarkable to me in this 
jonmey ; First, in regard f o my entertainment. When I 
ate, drunk, and lodged frce-cost, with people who lived in 
ease on the hard labour of their slaves,! felt uneasy; and, 
as my mind was inward to the Lord, I found, from place to 
plaee, this uneasiness return upon me at times through the 
whole visit. Where the masters bore a good share of the 
burthen, and lived frugally, so that their servants were well 
provided for, and their labour moderate, I felt more easy. 
But where they lived in a costly way, and laid heavy bur- 
dens on their slaves, my exercise was often great." 

In the year i707, he felt his mind so deeply interested ov 
the same subject, that he resolved to travel over Maryland^ 
Virginia, and North-Carolina, in order to try to convince 
persons, principally in his own Society, of the inconsisten- 
cy of holding slaves. Having passed the Susquehanna, in- 
to Maryland, he began to experience great agitation of mind. 

<< As the people," says he, '< in this and the southern pro- 
vinces, live much on the labour of slaves, many of whom are 
used hardly, my concern was, that I might attend with sin- 
gleness of heart to the voice of the true Shepherd, and be 
so supported, as to remain unmoved at the faces of men." 

It appears that he conversed with persons occasionally^ 
who were not of his ownSocietyy with a view of answering 
their arguments, and of endeavouring to evince the wicked- 
ness and impolicy of slavery. In discoursing with these^ 
however strenuous he might appear, he seems never to have 
departed from a calm, modesty and yet dignified and even 
friendly demeanour. 

In 1767, he went on foot to the western shores of Mary- 
land, on a religious visit. After having crossed th% Sus- 
quehanna, his old feelings returned to him ; for coming 
AJDon^st people living in outward ease and greatness^ chief- 
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1 J on the labour of glares, his heart was much affected, and 
he waited with humble resignation, to learn how he should 
further perform his duty to this injured peo|ile. The trav- 
elling on foot, though it was agreeable to the state of his mind, 
he describes to have been wearisome to his body. He felt 
himself weakly at times, in consequence of it, but yet con- 
tinued to travel on. At one of the quarterly meetings of the 
Boeiety, being in great sorrow and heaviness, and under 
deep exereise on aeeount of the miseries of the poor Afri- 
cans, he expressed himself freely to those present, who held 
them in bondage. He expatiated on the tenderness and 
loving kindness of the apostles, as manifested in labours, 
perils, and sufferings, towards the poor Gentiles, and con- 
trasted, their treatment of the Gentiles with it. whom he de- 
seribed in the persons of their slaves 5 and was much satisfi- 
ed with the result of his discourse. 

The next person belonging to the Society of the Quakers, 
who laboured in behalf of the oppressed Africans, was An- 
thony Benezet. He was bom before, and he lived after, 
John Woolman ; of course he was cotemporary with him. I 
plaee him after John Woolman, because he was not so much 
known as a labourer, till two or three years after the other 
had begun to move in the same cause. 

Anthony Benezet was born at St. Quintin, in Picardy, of 
' a respectable family, in the year 1713. His father was one 
of the many protestants, who, in consequence of the perse- 
entions which followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
fought an asylum in foreign countries. After a short stay 
in Holland, he settled, with his wife and children, in Lon- 
don, in 1715. 

m 

Anthony Benezet, having received from his father a lib- 
eral educatiolk, served an apprenticeship in an eminent mer« 

cantile house in London. In 1731, however, he removed 

F 2 
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urith hifl familj to Philtdelphia, where he joined in profes* 
•ion with ihe Quakers. His three brothers then engaa^ed 
in trade, and made considerable pecuniary acquisitions in 
it. He himself might have partaken both of their coneenis 
and of their prosperity; but he did not feel himself at liberty 
to embark in their undertakings. He considered the aecnmn* 
lation of wealth, as of no importance, when compared with, 
the enjoyment of doing good ; and he chose the humble sitQr 
ation of a schoolmaster, as according best with this notion^ 
believing, that by endeavouring to train np youth in knowl* 
.edge and virtue, be should become more extensively nsefnl 
than in any other way to his fellow-creatures. 

As the principle of benevolence, when duly evltivatedy 
brings forth fresh shoots, and becomes enlarged, so we find 
this amiable person extending the sphere of his usefulness^ 
by becoming an advocate for the oppressed African race. 
For this service he seems to have been peculiarly qualified. 

One of the means which Anthony Benezet took to pro- 
mote the cause in question, (and an effectual one it proved| 
as far as it went} was to give his scholars a doe knowledge 
and proper impressions concerning it. Situated as jhey 
were likely to be, in after-life, in a country where slavery 
was a custom, he thus prepared many, and this annually^ 
for the promotion of his plans. 

To enlighten others, and to give them a similar bias, he 
had recourse to different measures from time to time. In the 
almanacs published annually in Philadelphia, he procured 
articles to be inserted, which he believed would attract the 
notice of the reader, and make him pause, at least for a 
while, as to the licitness of the Slave-trade. He wrote, al* 
so, as he saw occasion, in the public papers of the day. 
From small things he proceeded to greater. 

In the year 176^^ when he had obtained a still greater 
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store of informationt he publigbed a work, whieh he entitled, 
<< A short AeeoQDt of that Part of Africa, inhabited by the 
Negroes.'' Aboot the jear 1767, he published, <^ An His- 
toriealAeeount of Guinea, its Situation, Produce, and the 
Genenil Disposition of its Inhabitants $ with an Inquiry into 
the Rise and Progress of the Slave-trade, its Nature, and 
Calamitous Eflfeets." This pamphlet contained a clear and 
distinct deyelopement of the subject, from the best authori- 
ties. It eontained also, the sentiments of many enlighten- 
ed men upon it ; and became instrumental, beyond any oth- 
er book ever before published, in disseminating a proper 
knowledge and detestation of this trade. 

Anthony Benezet, may be considered as one of the most 
zealous, vigilant, and active advocates, which the cause of 
the oppressed Africans ever had. He seemed to have been 
bom, and to hiave lived for the promotion of it, and there- 
fore he never omitted any the least opportunity of serving 
it. 

When he heard that Mr. Granville Sharp had obtained, 
in the year 1772, the noble verdict in the cause of Somer- 
set, the slave, he opened a correspondence with him, which 
he kept up, that there might be an union of action between 
them for the fcture, as far as it could be effected, and that 
they might each give encouragement to the other to pro- 
ceed. 

Anthony Benezet, besides the care he bestowed upon for- 
warding the cause of the oppressed Africans, in different 
parts of the world, found time to promote the comfort, and 
improve the condition of those in the state in which lie liv- 
ed. Apprehending that much advantage would arise both 
to them and the public, from instructing them in common 
learning, he zealously promoted the establishment of a 
school for that purpose. Much of the two last years of his 
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life, he deyoted to a personal attendanee on this school, be- 
ing earaestly desirous that they who eame to it, might be 
better qaalified for the enjoyment of that freedom, to whieh 
great numbers of them had been then restored. To this he 
sacrificed the superior emoluments of his former school, and 
his bodily ease also, although the weakness of his constitu- 
tion seemed to demand indulgence. By his last will he di- 
rected, that, after the decease of his widow, his whole little 
fortune (the savings of the industry of fifty years) should^ 
except a few very small legacies, be applied to the support 
of it. During his attendance upon it, he had the happiness J 
to find, (and his situation enabled him to make the compar* : 
ison) that Providence had been equally liberal to the Afri- 
cans, in genius and talents, as to other people* 

After a few dayslllness, this excellent man died at Phila^ 
delphia, in the spring of 178-1<. The interment of his re- 
mains, was attended by several thousands of all ranks, pro- 
fessions, and parties, who united in deploring their loss. 
The mournful procession, was closed by some hundreds of 
those poor Africans, who had been personally benefited by 
his labours, and whose behaviour on the occasion, showed 
the gratitude and affection they considered to be due to bimy 
as their own private benefactor, as welt "as iue benefactor of . 
their whole race. 

• 

Such, then, were ihe labours of the Quakers, in America : 
of individuals, from 1718, to 1784, and of the body at large, 
from 1696, to 1787, in this great cause of humanity and re- 
ligion. Nor were the effects produced from these, other- 
wise than corresponding with what might have been ex- 
pected from such an union of exertion in such a cause i for 
both the evils, that is, the evil of buying and sellin;^, and 
the evil of using slaves, ceased at length with the members 
of this benevolent Society. 
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Having j^ven to the reader, the history of the third class 
if forerunners and coadjutors, as it consisted of the Quakers 
in America, 1 am now to continue it, as it consisted of an 
union of these, with others on the same continent, in the 
fear 1774, in behalf of the African race. To do this, I shall 
begin with the causes which led to the production of this 
^eat event. 

And in the first place, as example is more powerful than 
precept, we cannot suppose that the Quakers could have 
ihown these noble instances of religious principle, without 
(apposing also, that individuals of other religious denomina- 
tions, would be morally instructed by them. They who lived 
in the neighbourhood where they took place, must have be- 
come. acquainted with the motives which led to them. Cer- 
tain it4s« that the example of the Qaakers, in leaving oflfall 
eoneern with the Slave*trade, and in liberating their slaves 
(scattered as they were over various parts of America) con- 
tribated to produce, in many of a different religious denomi* 
nation from themselves, a more tender disposition than had 
been osaal towards the African race. 

But a similar disposition towards these oppressed people, 
was ereated in others, by means of other circumstances or 



eantes. In the early part of the eighteenth century. Judge 
8ewell,ofNew'£nglaud, came forward as a zealous advo- 
cate for them. He addressed a memorial to the legislature^ 
irfiieii he called, ^^ The Selling of Joseph,'' and in which he 
yielded tbeir cause, both as a lawyer , and a Christian. 
Xhii memorial produced an effect upon many, but particu- 
My upon thoM of bis own persuasion ; and from this time, 
Ike Presbyterians appear to have eneoaraged a sympathy in 
fteir&iroar. 

In the year 1739, the celebrated George Whit6eld, be- 
eame an instrument in turning the attention of many others 
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to their hard ease, and of begetting in these a sym- 
pathy towards them. This laborious minister, having been 
deeply aflfeeted with what he had seen in the eoarse of his re- 
ligious travels in America, thon^^ht it his duty to address a 
letter from Georgia, to the inhabitants of Mary land, Virgin- 
ia, and North and South Carolina. This letter was printed 
in the year above mentioned. The following is an extraet 
i^om it: 

^^ As I lately passed through your provinces, in my way 
hither, I was sensibly touched with a fellow*feeling for the 
miseries of the |»oor Negroes. They are scarcely permitted 
to pick up the crumbs which fall from their master's table. 
Not to mention what numbers have been given up to the in- 
human usage of cruel task-masters, who, by their unre- 
lenting scourges, hi^ve ploughed their backs, and made long 
furrows, and at length brought them even unto death. 
When passing along, I have viewed your plantations clear- 
ed and cultivated, many spacious houses built, and the own- 
ers of them faring sumptuously every day, my blood has fre- 
quently almost run cold within me, to consider how many 
of your slaves had neither convenient food to eat, nor prop- 
er raiment to put on, notwithstanding most of the comforts 
you enjoy, were solely owing to their indefatigable labours." 

The letter, from which this is an extract, produced a de- 
sirable effect upon many of those, who perused it, but par- 
ticularly upon such as began to be seriously disposed in 
these times. And as George Whitfield continued a firm 
friend to the poor Africans, never losing an opportunity of 
serving them, he interested, in the eourse of his useful lifC) 
many thousands of his followers in their favour. 

To this account, it may be added, that from the year 1762, 
ministers, who were in the connection of John Wesley, be- 
gftu to be settled in America, and that as these were friends 
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to the oppressed Africans also, so they contributed, in their 
tarn,* to promote a softness of feeling towards them^anions 
those of their own persuasion. 

In consequence, then, of these and other causes, a eon« 
siderablenuniber of persons of various religious denomina- 
tions, had appeared at different times in America, besides 
the Quakers, who, though they had not distinguished them- 
selves by resolutions and manumittsions, as religious bodies, 
were yet highly friendly to the African cause. 

But this friendly disposition, was greatly increased in 
the year 1773, by the literary labours of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia. For in this year, at the instigation 
of Anthony Benezet, he took up the cause of the oppressed 
Africans, in a little work, which he entitled, ^ An Address 
to the Inhabitants of the British Settlements, on the Slave- 
ry of the Negroes ;" and soon afterwards in anotlier, which 
was a vindication of the first, in answer to an accrimonious 
attack by a West-Indian planter. These publications con- 
tained many new observations. They were written in a 
polished style ; and while they exhibited the erudition and 
talentSy they showed the liberality and benevolence, of the 
. author. Having had a considerable circulation, they spread 
eonyietion among, many, and promoted the cause for whicb 

• It must not be forgotten, that the example of the Moravians, had 
■ its- influence, also, in directing men to their duty towards these op- 
presBcd people : for though, when they visited this part of the world 
Ar their conversion, they never meddled with the political state of 
tfijiigSyby recommending it to masters to alter the condition of their 
sUves, as believing religion could give comfort in the most abject 
situations in life, yet tliey uniformly freed those slaves, who came in- 
to their own possession. 
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the J had heen so laudably undtTttikcn. Of the great in- 
crease ofirieudly disposition toivards the African cause, in 
this very year, we liiive ihis i(»ir.arkal»k^ proof 5 that when 
the Quakers, living in East and We^t Jersey, wished to pe- 
tition the legislature to cbtain ar^ act of assembly, for the 
raore equitable manumission of slaves in that province, so 
many others of different persuasions joined them, that the 
petition was signed by upwards of three thousand personst 

But in ^^16 ^^^^ year, or in the year 1774, the inereased 
good-will towards the Africans, became so apparent, but 
more particularly in Pennsylvania, where the Quakers were 
more numeroun than in any other state, that they, who eon^ 
sidered themselves more immediately as the friends of these 
injured people, thought it right to avail themselves of it .* 
and accordingly James Pemberton, one of the most conspie- 
uous of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and Dr Rush, one of 
the most conspicuous of those belonging to the various other 
religious communities in that province, undertook, in con- 
junction witli others, the important task of bringing those 
into a society, \iho were friendly to this cause. In this un- 
dertaking they succeeded. And hence arose that union of the 
Quakers with others, to which I have been directing the at- 
tention of the reader, and by which the third class of fore« 
runners and coadjutors becomes now complete. This socie- 
ty, which was confined to Pennsylvania, was the first ever 
formed in America, in which there was an union of persons 
of different religious denominations, in behalf of the African 
race. 

The society of Pennsylvania, the object of which was 
^ for promoting the abolition of slavery, and the relief of 
free Negroes, unlawfully held in bondage," became so pop- 
ular, that in the year 1787, it was thought desirable to en< 
large it. Accordingly, several new members were admitted 
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into it. The celebrated Dr. Franklin, who had long warm- 
ly espoaaed the cause of the injured Africans, was appoiuicd 
president ; James Pemberton and Jonathan Penrose, were 
appointed vice-presidents 5 Dr. Benjamin Uubh and Teucli 
Coxe, secretaries. 

I shall now only observe further upon this subject, that as 
a society, consisting of an union of the Quakers, with oth- 
ers of other religious dendminations, was established for 
Pennsylvania, in behalf of the oppressed Africans, so differ- 
ent societies, consisting each of a similar union of persons, 
were established in New-York, Connecticut, New-Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and other states, for the same object, 
and that these afterwards held a correspondence, and per- 
sonal communion with each other, fur the promotion of it. 

Section v. 

I proceed now to the fourth class of forerunners and co- 
adjutors, up to the year 1787, in the great cause of the ab- 
olition of the Slave-trade. 

The 6rst of these was Dr. Peekard. Tliis gentleman had 
distinguished himself in the earlier part of \m life, by cer- 
tain publications on Ihe intermediate state of the soul, and 
by others in favour of civil and religious liberty. To the 
latter cause he was a warm friend, seldom omitting any 
opportiHiity of declaring his sentiments in its favour. In 
the course of his preferment, he was appointed by Sir John 
Grifl&n, ailterwards Lord Howard, of Waiden, to the iVlas* 
tership of Magdalen College, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In this high office, he considered it to be his duty 
tesQpport those doctrines which he had espoused, when in 
an inl|erior station ; and accordingly, when in the year 1?84, 

it devolved upon him to preach a sermon before tiie Univer- 

G 
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sity at Cambridge, he ehose hit favourite sobjeet, in the 
handling of which he took an opportanitj of speaking of 
the Slave-trade in the following nervous manner : 

*< Now, whether we eonsider the erime, with respeet to 
the Individuals concerned in this most barbarous and emel 
traffic, or whether we eonsider it as patronized and encour- 
aged by the laws of the land, it presents to our view, an 
equal degree of enormity. A crime, founded on a dreadful 
pre-eminence in wickedness : a crime which, being both of 
individuals and the nation, must some time draw down up- 
on us the heaviest judgment of Almighty God, who made of 
one blood all the sons of men, and who gave to all equally 
a natural right to liberty ; and who, ruling all the king- 
doms of the earth, with equal providential justice, eannot 
suffer such deliberate, such monstrous iniquity, to pass long 
unpunished." 

But Dr. Feckard did not consider this delivery of his tes- 
timony, though it was given before a learned and religious 
body, as a sufficient discharge of his duty, while any op- 
portunity remained of renewing it with effect. And, as 
such an one offered in the year 1785. when he was vice- 
chancellor of the University, he embraced it. In conse- 
quence of his office, it devolved upon*him to give out two 
subjects for Latin dissertations, one to the middle bache- 
lors, and the other to the senior bachelors of arts. They 
who produced the best, were to obtain the prizes« To the 
latter he proposed the following : << Anneliceat Invitos in 
Servitutem dare P" or,<< Is it right to make slaves of others, 
against their will P" 

This circumstance of giving out the subjects for the pri- 

~zes, though only an ordinary measure, became the occasion 

of my own labours, or of the real honour, which I feel in 
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being; able to eoniiider myself as tbe next eoadjutor of ibis 
elass, in tbe eause.of tbe injured Afrieans. For it happen* 
ed in tbis year, tbat, being of the order of senior bachelors, 
I beeame qualified to write. • I bad stained a prize for tbe 
best Latin dissertation in the former year, and, therefore, 
it was expeeted that I should obtain one in the present, or 
I should be considered as having lost my reputation, both 
in tbe eyes of the University, and of my own College. It 
bad happenedalso, that I had been honoured with the first 
of tbe prizes* in that year, and therefore it was expected 
again, that I should obtain tbe first on tbis occasion. The 
aeqnisition of the second, however honourable, would have 
been considered as a falling off, or as a loss of former fame. 
I felt myself, therefore, particularly called upon to main- 
tain my post. And with feelings of this kind, I began to 
prepare myself for the question. 

In studyiijg the thesis, I conceived it to point directly to 
tbe African Slave-trade, and more particularly, as I knew 
that Dr. Peekard, in the sermon which I have mentioned, 
bad pronounced so warmly against it. At any rate, I de- 
termined to give it this construciibn. But, alas ! 1 was 
wholly ignorant of this subject ; and, whi^t was unfortunate, 
a few weeks only were allowed for the composition. I was 
determined, however, to make the best -use of my time I 
gat access to the manuscript papers of a deceased friend who 
had been in the trade. I was acujuainted also with several 
oAeers who had been in the West-Indies, and from these 
I gained something. But I still felt mysfilFat a loss for ma- 
terials, and I did not know where to get them ; when going 



* There are two prizes on each subject, one fur tlie best, and the 
other for tbe second-best essays. 
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bj accident into a friend's house, I took ap a newspaper 
then l}'ing on his table. One of the articfes, which aUraet* 
* cd my notice, was an advertisement, of ^^ Anthony Bent*zet'i 
Historical Account of Guinea^" I soon left my friend, and 
his paper, and, to lose no time, hastened to London to bay 
it. In this precious book, I found almost all I wanted. I 
obtained, by means of it, a knowlede^e of;, and gained aeeess 
to the great authorities of Adanson, Moore, Barbot, Smith, ' 
Bosman, and others. It was of great consequence, to know 
what these persons had said upon this subject. For haying 
been themselves either long resident in Africa, or very fre- 
quently there, their knowledge of it could not be qnestioned. 
Having been concerned also in the trade, it was not likely 
that they would criminate themselves more than they eoold 
avoid. AVritiug too, at a time, when the abolition was not 
even thought of, they could not have been biassed with any 
view to that event. 

Furnished then, in this manner, I began my work. But 
no person can tell the severe trial, which the writing of it 
proved to me. 1 had eiipected pleasure from the invention 
of the arguments, from the arrangement of them, from the 
putting uf them together, and from the thought in the inte- 
rim, that I was engaged in an innocent contest. for literary 
honour. But all my pleasure was damped by the faeti 
which were now continually before me. It was but one . 
gloomy subject, from morning to night. In the day-time 1 was 
vneasy. In the night, I had little rest. I sometimes never 
closed my eye-lids for grief. It became now not so maeh a 
trial for academical reputation, as for the production of a 
work, which might be useful to injured Africa. And keep* 
ing this idea in my mind, ever after the perusal of Benezet, 
I always slept with a candle in my room, that I might rise 
out of bed, and put down such thoaghts as might occur to 
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me in tbe night, if I jud^d them valaable, eoneeiving that 
no armaments, of any moment shoald be lost in to great a 
eanse. Having at length finished this painful task, I sent 
nj Essay to the viee-chaneellory and soon afterwards found 
myself honoured as before with the first prize. 

As it is usual to read these essays publiely in the senate- 
house^ soon after the prize is adjudged, I was called to Cam- 
bridge for this purpose. I went and performed my offiee* 
On returning however jto London, the subjeet of it almost 
wholly engrossed my thoughts. I became at times very 
seriously affeeted while upon the road. I frequently tried 
to persuade myself in these intervals, that the contents of 
my Essay eould not be true. The more however, I reflected 
upon them^ or rather upon the authorities on which they 
were founded, the more I gave them credit. A thought 
eame into my mind, that if. the contents of the Essay were 
true, it was time some person should see these ealaniities to 
their end. Agitated in this manner I reached home. This 
was" in the gnmmer of 1789. 

In the eourse of the autumn of the same year, I experi- 
enced eimilar impressions. I walked frequently into the 
woods, that I might think on the subject in solitude, and 
lad relief to my mind there. But there the question still 
iteorred, ^ Are these things true ?'' Still the answer fol- 
b'wed as instantaneously, «^ They are." Still the result ae« 
eompanied it, << Then surely some person should interfere." 
I then began to envy those who had seats in parliament, 
'and who had great riches, and widely extended connexions, 
whieh would enable them to take up this cause. Finding 
■eareely any one at that time who thought of it, I was turn- 
ed frequently to myself. But here, many difficulties arose. 
It ttmek me, among others, that a young man of only twen- 
ty-Ainr years of age, eould not have that solid judgment, or 

O 2 
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knowledfi^e of men, manners, and things, whieh were reqdi* 
site to qualify him to undertake u task of gueh magnitude 
and importance. And with whom was I to unite ? I believ- 
ed also, (hat it looked so much like one of .the feigned la^ 
hours of Hercules, that my understanding would he snt. 
pected, ifl proposed it. On ruminating however on the 
subject, I found one thing at least practicable, and that this 
also was in my power. I could translate my Latin disser- 
tation. I could enlarge it usefully. 1 could see how the 
public received it, or how far they were likely to favour 
any serious measures, which should have a tendency to pro- 
duce the abolition of the Slave-trade. Upon this, then, I 
determined ; and in the middle of the month of November^ 
±7 85 J I began my work. 

By the middle of January, I had finished half of it, though 
I had made considerable additions. I now thought of en- 
gaging with some bookseller, to print it when finished. 
For this purpose,! called upon Mr. Cadell, in the Strand^ 
and consulted him about it. He said, that as the original 
Essay had been honoured by the University of Cambridge^ 
\Vi(h the first prize, this circumstance would ensure it a res- 
pectable circulation among persons of taste. I own I WM 
not much pleased with his opinion. I wished the Essay to 
find its way among useful people, and among such as would 
think and act with me. Accordingly, I left Mr. Cadell, af- 
ter bavins; thanked him for his civility, and determined, as 
I thought I had time sufficient before dinner, to call upon a 
friend in the city. In going past the Royal Exchange, Mr. 
Joseph Hancock, one of the religious society of the QuakerSf 
and with whose family my own had been long united in 
friendship, suddenly met me. He first accosted me, by say- 
ing, that I was the person whom he was wishing to see. Be 
then asked me, why I had not published my Prbe Essay ^ 
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I asked him in retain, what had made him think of that 
subject in partieolar ? He replied, that his own Society 
had long taken it up as a religious body, and indiyiduals 
among them were wishing to find me out. I asked him 
who? He answered, James Phillips, a bookseller, in 
George-yard, Lombard-street, and William Dillwyn, of 
Walthamstow, and others. Haying but little time to spare 
I desired him to introduce me to one of them. In a few mi^ 
BUtes he touk me to James Phillips, who was then the only 
one of them io town ; by whose eonversation I was so much 
interested and encouraged, that without any further hesita« 
lion, I offered him the publication of my work. This acci- 
dental introduction of me to James Phillips, was, I ibund af- 
terwards, a most happy circumstance for the prompt ion of 
the eause, which I had then so deeply at heart, as it led me 
to the knowledge of several of those, who became afterwards 
material coadjutors in it. 

On my second visit to James Phillips, at which time I 
hrooght him about half my manuscript for the press, I de- 
fired him to introduce me to William Dillwyn, as he also 
had mentioned him to me on my first viyt, and as I had not 
seen Mr. Hancock since Matters were accordingly arrang- 
ed, and a day appointed before I left him. On this day I 
|iad my first interview with my new friend. Two or three 
others of his own religious society were present, but who 
they were I do not now recollect. There seemed to be a 
great desire among them tn know the motive by which 1 had 
been actuated, in contending for the prize. I told them 
frankly, that I had no motive, bat that which other young 
■sen in the Univernity had on such occasions ; namely, the 
wish of being diMtinguished, or of obtaining literary honour ; 
bat that I had felt so deeply on the subject of it, that I had 
lately interested myself in it, from a motive of duty. My 
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condoet leeiiied to be highly approved by ihdse present, aid 
mueh eoiiTersation ensued, bat it was of a g^eneral natnre* 

As William Dillwyn wished very mueh to see me at his 
house at Walthamstow, 1 appointed the thirteenth of M ardk 
to spend the day with him there. We talked for the moit 
part, daring my stay, on the subjeet of my Essay. I sooi 
diseovered the treasure I had met with in his loeal knowl* 
^ge, both of the Slave-trade and of slavery, as they exist- 
ed in the United States, and I gained ft'om him several faets^ 
which with his permission, I afterwards inserted in my 
work. But how surprised was I to hear in the eourse of 
our conversation, of the labours of Granville Sharp, of th6 
'writings of Ramsay, and of the controversy in which the 
latter was engaged* of all which I had hitherto known noth* 
ing! How surprised was I to learn, that William Dillwyn 
himself, had two years before associated himself with five 
others for the purpose of enlightening the public mind upon 
this great subject \ How astonished was I to find that a so* 
eiety had b»en formed in America, for the same object, with 
some of the principal members of which he was intimately 
acquainted ! And how still more astonished at the inference 
which instantly rushed upon my mind, that he was capable 
of being made the great medium of connexion between theni 
all. These thoughts almost overpowered me. I believe 
that after this I talked but little more to roy friend. My 
mind was overwhelmed with the thought, that I had been 
providentially directed to his house ; that the finger of Pro* 
vidence was beginning to be discernible ; that the day-star 
of African liberty was rising, and that probably I might be 
permitted to become a hombb instrument in pronioting it. 

In the course of attending to my work, as now in the press, 
James Phillips introduced me also to Granville Sharp, with 
whom I had afterwards many interesting interviews from 
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time to time, and whom I discovered to be a distant relation 
bj nij fkther's side. 

He introduced me also by a l^rttcr to a correspondence 
prith Mr. Ramsaj, who in a short time afterwards came to 
London to see me. 

He introduced me also.to'his cousin, Richard Phillips of 
Lincoln's Inn, who was at that time on the point of joining 
[he religious society of the Quakers. In him 1 found much 
sympathy, and a williogness to co-operate with me. 1 shall 
miy now add, that my work was at length printed ; that it 
(vas entitled, << An Essay on the Slavery and Commerce of 
;he human Species, particularly the African, translated from 
I Latin Dissertation, which was honoured with ihe First 
Prize in the University of Cambridge, for the Year 1785 ; 
prith Additions ;" and that it was ushered into the world in 
;he month of June 1786, or in about a year after it had been 
%ad in the Senate-house in its first form. 

Section vi. 

I had purposed, as I said before, when I determined to 
Niblish my Essay, to wait to see how the world would re- 
vive it, or what disposition there would be in the public to 
avoor my measures for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
lot the conversation, which I had held on the thirteenth of 
tlareh with .William Dillwyn, continued to make such an 
npression upon me, that I thought now there could be no , 
eeaaion for waiting for such a purpose. It seemed now on- 
f neeessary to go forward. Others I found had already be- 
m the work. I had been thrown suddenly among these, 
a into a new world of friends. 1 believed also, that a way 
fas opening under Providence for support. And 1 now 
honghl that nothing remained for me but to procure as ma^ 
7 ^oadyutors as I eould. « 
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I had long had the honour of the friendship of Mr. Ben- 
net Langtota, and I determined to carry him one of my bookfi 
and to interest his feelings in it, with a view of procuring 
his assistance in the cause. Mr. Langton was a gentlemu 
of an aneient family, and respectable fortui^e in Lineoln* 
shire, but resided then in Queen's-square, Westminster* 
He was known as the friend of Dr. Johnson, Jonas Hanwaj, 
Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. Amoi^ 
his acquaintance indeed were most of the lilerary, and em- 
inent professional, and public-spirited men of the times. 

By introducing my work to the sanction of a friend of 
such high character and extensive connexions, I thougbt I 
should be doing great things. And so the event proved* 
for when I went to him after he had read it, 1 found that it 
had made a deep impression upon his mind. As a friend to 
humanity he lamented over the miseries of the oppressed 
Africans, and over the crimes of their tyrants as a friend to 
morality and religion. From this time he became a zeal- 
ous and active coadjutor in the cause^ and continued so to 
the end of his Taluable life. 

The next panon, to whom I gave my work with a like 
Tiew, was Dr. Baker, a clergyman of the EstabUshmenti 
and with whom 1 had been in habits of intimacy for boom 
time. Dr. Baker was a learned and pious man. Harini 
left him my book for a month, 1 called upon him. The re- 
suit was that which I expected from so good a man. He dit 
not wait for me to ask him for his eo-operatiop, but he offer 
ed his services in any way which I might think'most eligi 
Ue, feeling it his duty, as he expressed it, to become an in 
Btrument in exposing such a complication of guilt and mise 
ry to the world. Dr. Baker became from this time an ae 
tiYC coadjutor also, and continued so to Iris death. 

lYhile attempting to oMke firieoib in (his manner, I re 
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Wed a letter from Mr. Ramsay, with an invitation to 
lend a montb at his house at Teston, near Maidstone in > 
jtuU This 1 aeeepted, that I might communicate to him 
le progress I had made, that I might gain more knowledge • 
rom him on the snhjeet, and that I might acquire new 
trength and encouragement to proceed. On hearing my ae« 
cunt of my proceedings, which 1 detailed to him on the first 
ivening of our meeting, he seemed almost overpowered with 
joy. He said he had been long of opinion} that the release 
if the Africans from the scourges of this cruel trade, was 
i?ithin the determined views of Providence, and that by turn- 

1 ft 

ng the public attention to their misery, we should be the 
iBitruments of beginning the good work* He then informed 
Be how long he himself had had their cause at heart ; that 
soumunieating his feelings to Sir Charles Middleton (now 
Lord Barham) andlkis lady, the latter had urged him to un« 
dertake a work in their behalf; that her importunities were 
great respecting it ; and that he had on this account, and in 
•bedience also to his own feelings, as has been before men« 
tieaed, begun it : but that, foreseeing the censure and abuse, 
vhich sBch a subject, treated in any possible manner, must 
bring upon the author, he had laid it aside for some time. 
Be had, however, resumed it at the solicitation of Dr. Por- 
Im^then bishop of Chester, after which, in the year 1784, 
knade its appearance in the world. 

I was delighted with this account on the first evening of 
ay arrival ; but more particularly as I collected from it, 
hat I might expect in the bishop of Chester and Sir Charles 
Middleton, two new friends to the cause. This expectation 
ras afterwards fully realized, as the reader will see in its 
iroper place. But I was still more delighted, when I was 
nformed that Sir Charles and Lady Middleton, with Mrs. 
lottYerie, lived at Teston-hall, in a park, which was but a 
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few yards from the house in whieli I then was. In the 
morning 1 desired an iulroduetion to them, which aecording- 
ly took place, and 1 found myself mueh encouraged and sup- 
ported by this yisit* 

When at dinner one day with the family, at Teston-hall, 
I was roueh pleased with the turn which the conversation 
. had taken on the subject, and in the joy of my heart, I ex- 
elaimed that, ^< I was ready to devote myself to the cause." 
This brought great com mendH lion from those present jaid 
Sir Charles Middleton added, that if I wanted any informa- 
tion in the course of my future inquiries relative to Afriea^ 
which he could procure me as comptroller of the navy, saeb 
as extracts from the journals of the ships of war to that eoB« 
tineut, or from other papers, I should have free access to 
his ofBcc. This offer I received with thankfulness, and it 
operated as a new encouragement to me io proceed. ^ 

The next morning, when I awoke, one of the first thinp 
tliat struck me was, that I had given a pledge to the eaifi- 
pany the day before, that I would devote myself to (he 
cause of the oppressed Africans. 1 became a little uneasy 
at this. I quesrioned whether I had considered nuittefB suf- 
ficiently to be able to go so far with propriety. I determine 
ed therefore, to give the subject a full consideration, and ae« 
Gordingly I walked to the place of my usual meditations^ the 
woods. 

Having now reached a place of solitude, I began to bal" 
ance every thing on both sides of the question. I consider- 
ed first, that I had not yet obtained information sufficient oi 
the subject, to qualify me for the undertaking of such i 
work. But I reflected, on the other hand, that Sir Charlef 
Middleton had just opened to me a new source of knowl 
edge ; that I should be backed by the locaj information oi 
Dillwyn and Ramsay, and that surelyi by taking pains, 1 
eou]d acquire more* 
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I then eonsidered, that I had not yet a guflicient number 

of friends to sopport me. This oecatsioned me to review 

them. I had now Sir Charles Middleton, who was in the 

House of Commons. I was sure of Dr. Porteus, who was in 

the House of liords. I eonld count upon Lord Searsdale, 

who was a peer aUo. I had sceured Mt, Langton, who had 

a most extensive acquaintance with members of both houses 

•fthe legislature. I had also seenred Dr. Baker, vihobad 

linilar connexions. I could depend upon Granville Sharp, 

James Phillips, Richard Phillips, Ramsay, Dillwyn, and 

tke little committee to which he belonged, as well as the 

whole society of the Quakers. I thought therefore, upon 

the whole, that, considering the short time I had been at 

work, I was well off with respect to support. 1 believed al« 

10 that there were still several of my own acquaintance, 

whom 1 eonld interest in the question, and I did not doubt 

that, by exerting myself dili^ntly, persons, who Mere (hen 

ttraogers to me, would be raised up in time. 

I considered lastly, that, if I took up the question, I must 
devote myself wholly to it. I was sensible that a little la- 
hior now and then would be inadequate to the purpose, or 
ttat, where the interests of so many thousand persons were 
Gkely to be affeeted, constant exertion would be necessary. 
Ifth certain that, if ever the matter were to be taken" up, 
there eonld be no hope of success, except it should be ta- 
ken op by some one, who would make it an object or busi- 
ness of his life. I thought too that a manV life might not 
be more than adequate to the accomplishment of the end. 
Bat I knew of no one who could devote such a portion of 
ime to it. Sir Charles Middleton, though he was so warm 
Lad zealous, was greatly, occupied in the discharge of his 
ilBee. Mr. Langton spent a great portion of his time in 
he ifidaeatioii of his children. Dr. Baker had a great deal 

H 
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to do in the performance of his parochial doty. The Qat- 
kers were almost all of them in trade. 1 could look there- 
fore, to no person but myself; and the qoestion was, wheth- 
er I was prepared to make the sacrifice. In favour of the ^ 
undertaking I urged to myself, that never was any eaiue; 
which had been taken up by man in any .country, or in any 
age, so great and important; that never was there one ia : 
which so much misery was heard to cry for redress ; thtt 
never was there one, in which so much good could be done; i 
never one, iu i^hich the duty of Christian charity could be J 
so extensively exercised ; never one, more worthy of the de- 1 
votion of a whole life towards it ; and that, if a man thonght 
properly, he ought to rejoice to have been called into exist- 
ence, if he were only permitted to become an instrument is 
forwarding it in any part of its progress. Against these ses- 
timents on the other hand I had to urge, that I had been de- 
signed for the church ; that I had already advanced as hx 
as deacon's orders in it : that my prospects there, on aeeount 
uf my connexions were then brilliant : that, by appearing to 
desert my profession, my family would be dissatisfied, if 
not unhappy. These thoughts pressed upon me, and rea- 
dered the conflict difficult. But the sacrifice of my pros- 
pects stags;cred me, I own, the most. AVhen the other ob- 
jections, which I have related, occurred to me, my enthusi- 
asm instantly, like a flash of lightning, consumed them : 
hut this stuck to me, and troubled me. I had ambition. I 
had. a thirst after worldly interest and honours, and I could 
not extinguish it at once. I was more than two hours in so- 
litude under this painful conflict. At length, I yielded, not 
because I saw any reasonable prospect of success in my new 
undertaking (for all cool-headed and cool-hearted men 
would have pronounced ag*aint it) but in obedience, I be- 
lieve, to a higher Power. And this I can say, that both on 
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lomentof this resolution, and for some time afterwards, 
! more sublime and happy feelings, than at any former 
d of my life. 

kving now made up my mind on the subjeet, I informed 
[lamsay* that in a few days I should be leaving Teston, 
[ might begin my labours, according to the pledge I 
^ven him. 

> my return to London, I called upon William Dillwyn, 
^orhi him of the resolution I had made at Teston, and 
I him at his town lodgings in the Poultry. I informed 
ilso, that I had.a letter of introduction in my pocket 
Sir Charles Middleton to Samuel Hoare, with whom I 
o converse on the subjeet The latter gentleman had 
3sted himself the year before as one of the committee 
le Black poor, In London, VKhom Mr. Sharp was send- 
mder the auspices of government, to Sierra Leone* 
lam Dillwyn said he would go with me and introduce 
Imself. On our arrival in Lombard-street, I saw my 
'riend, with whom we conversed for some time. From 
« I proceeded, arcompanied by both, to the house of 
8 Phillips, in George-yard, to whom I was desirous of 
lunicating my resolution alsol We found him at home, 
Tsing with a friend of the same religious society, whose 

was Joseph Gurney Be van. I then repeated my res- 
m before them all. We had much friendly and satis- 
fy conversation together. I received much encourage* 
on every side, and I fixed to meet them again at the 

where we then were in three days. 

the evening of the same day, I waited upon Granville 

p to make the same communication to him. He receiv* 

with great pleasure, and he hoped I would have 

jth to proceed. From thence, I went to the Baptist- 

eofTee-house, in Chancery-lane, and having engaged 
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inith the master of the house, that I shoold always have one 
private room to myself when 1 wanfed it, I took op my abode 
there, in orier to be near my friend Riehard Phillips^ of 
Lincohi's Inn, from whose adviee and assistance Ihadform- 
ed considerable expectations. 

The first matter for onr deliberation, after we had th» 
become neighbours, was, what plan I ought to porsoe to 
give elTect to the resolution,! had taken. 

Alter having discussed the matter two or three times at 
his chambers, it seemed to be our opinion, That as memben 
of the legislature could do more to the purpose in this ques- 
tion than any other persons, it would be proper to circulate 
all the remai!iing copies of my work among these, in order 
that they might thus obtain information upon the subject 
Secondly, That it would be proper thai I should wait per* 
sonally upon several of these also. And thirdly. That I 
should be endeavouring in the interim to enlarge my own 
knowledge, that I might thus be enabled to answer thevari- 
ous objections, which might be advanced on the other fide 
of the question, as well as become qualified to be a manager 
of the cause. 

On the third day, or at the time appointed, I went with 
Richard Phillips to George-yard, Lombard -street, where I 
met all my friends as before. I eommunicated to them the 
opinion we had formed at Lincoln's Inn, relative to my fti- 
ture prucecdiDgA in the three different branches as now de- 
tailed. They approved the plan, and I desired a number of 
my books to be sent to me at my new lodgings for , the pur- 
pose of distribution. 

My first eare was, that the books should be put into pro- 
per hands. Accordingly I went round among my friends 
Irom day to day, wishing to secure this before I attended to 
any other of the objeets* In this I wat much assisted by 
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mj friend Richard Phillips. Mr. Langton began the dis- 
tribution of them. He made a point either of writing to, or 
of calling upon those, to whom he sent them. Dr. Bakev 
took the charge of several for the same purpose. Lord and 
Lady Searsdale of others. Sir Charles and Lady Middle- 
ton of others. Mr. Sheldon, at the request of Richard Phil- 
lips, introduced me by letter to several members of parlia- 
ment, to whom I wished to deliver them myself. 

This distribution of my books having been consigned (o 
proper hands, I began to qualify myself, by obtaining further 
knowledge, for the management of this great cause. As I 
had obtained the principal part of it from reading, I thought 
I ought now to see what could be seen, and to know from 
living persons what could be known, on the subject. With 
respect to the first of these points, the river Thames pre- 
sented itself as at hand. Ships were going occasionaHy 
from the port of London to Africa, and why could I not get 
on board them and examine for myself ? After diligent in- 
^oiry, I 'heard of one which had just arrived. I found her 
to be a little wood-vessel called the Lively, captain William- 
ion, or one which traded to Africa, in the natural produc- 
tions of the country, such as ivory, beeswax, Malaguetta 
pepper, palmuil, and dyewoods. I obtained specimens of 
lome of these, so that I now became possessed of some of 
those things of which I had only read before. On convers- 
ing with the mate, he showed me one or two pieces of tite 
doth made by the natives, from their own cotton. I pre- 
vailed itpon him to sell me a piece of each. Here new feel- 

I 

iig8 arose, and particularly when I considered that persons 
if ao much apparent ingenuity, and capable of such bcauti- 
ol work as the Africans, should be made slaves, and rcdiic- 
i to a level with the brute creation. 

i' 

Tbe next vessel I boarded, was the Fly, captain Culle; : 

H 2 
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Here I found myself for the first time, on the deek of a slave- 
Tessel. The sight of the rooms below, and of the gratings 
above^ and of the barrieado aeross the deek, and the expla- 
nation of the uses of all these, filled me both with melaneho- 
ly and horror. I found soon afterwards a fire of indigpm- 
tion kindling within me. 

I was equally assiduous in obtaining intelligence wherev- 
er it could he had ; and being now always on the watch, I 
was frequently falling in with individualn from whom 1 gain- . 
ed something By these means things began to unfold 
themselves Ao me more and more, and I found my stock of 
knowledge, almost daily on the increase. 

liVhile, however, I was forwarding this, I was not inatten* 
tive to the other objects of my pursuit, which was that of 
waiting upon members personally. The first I called upon 
was. Sir Richard Uill. At the first interview he espoused . 
the cause. I waited then upon others, and they professed 
themselves friendly ; but they seemed to make this profes- 
sion more from the emotion of good hearts, revolting at the 
bare mention of the Slave-trade, than from any knowledge 
concerning it* 

Among those, whom I visited, was Mr. Wilberforce. Ob 
my first interview with him, he stated frankly, that the sub* 
jeel had often employed his thoughts, and that it was near 
his heart. He seemed earnest about it, and also very desir- 
ous of taking the trouble of inquiring further into it. Hav- 
ing read my book, which I had delivered to him in person, 
he sent for me. He expressed a wish that I would make 
him acquainted with some of my authorities for the asser- 
tions in it, which I did afterwards to his satisfaction. On 
learning my intention to devote myself to the cause, he paid 
me many handsome compliments. He then ^desired me fa 
call upon him often, and to acquaint him with my progress 
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from time to time. He expressed aUo his williogness to af- 
ford me any assistance in his power in the prosecution of 
mj parsuits. 

Hie manner in which Mr. Wilberforce had reeeived me, 
and the pains whieh he had taken, and was still taking, to 
satisfy himself of the truth of those enormities whieh had 
been charged upon the Slave-trade, tended much to enlarge 
my hope, that they might become at length, the subject of a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

I now gained access to the Custom-house in London, 
where I picked up much valuable infornfation for my pur- 
pose. 

Having had reason to believe that the Slave-trade was 
peeuliarly fatal to those employed in it, I wished much to 
get eoji^es of many of the muster-rolls from the Custom- 
house at Liverpool for a given time. James Phillips wrote 
to his friend William Rathbone, who was one of his own re- 
ligious society, and who resided there, to procure them. 
They were accordingly sent up. The examination of these, 
which took place at the chambers of Richard Phillips, was 
long and tedious. We looked over them together. We usu- 
ally met for this purpose at nine in the evening, and we sel- 
liom parted till one, and sometimes not till three in the morn- 
ing. From these muster-rolls, I may observe, that we gain- 
ed the most important information. We ascertained be- 
yond the power of contradiction, that mere than half of the 
seamen, who went out with the ships in the Slave-trade, 
did not return with them, and that of these so many perish- 
ed, as amounted to one-fifth of all employed. As to what 
became of the remainder, the muster-rolls did not inform 
lis. This, therefore, was leiPt to us as a subject for our fu- 
ture inquiry. 

In .endeavouring to enlarge my knowledge, my thon^hta 
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^vere freqoentlj turned to the WeRt-Indian part of the quei- 
tion, and in tfaii department, my friend Richard Philiipg, 
gained me important intellig;enee. He put into my hande 
several documents coneeming estates in the West-Indies, 
which he had mostly from the proprietors themselves, where 
the slaves hy mild and prudent usage had so increased in 
population, as to supersede the necessity of the Slave trade. 

By attending to those and to various other parts of the 
suhjeet, I hegan to see as it were with new eyes : I was ena« 
hied to make several necessary discriminations, to reconcile 
things before seemingly contradictory, and to antiwer laany 
objections which had hitherto put on a formidable shape. 
But most of all was I rejoiced at the thought that I should 
soon be able to prove that which I had never doubted, but 
which had hitherto been beyond my power in this case, that 
Providence, in ordaining laws relative to the agency of man, 
had never made that to be wise which was immoral, and 
that the Slave-trade would be found as impolitic as it was 
inhuman and unjust. 

In keeping up my visits to members of parliament, I was 
particularly attentive to Mr. Wilberforce, whom I found 
daily becoming more interested in the fate of Africa. I now 
made to him a regular report of my progress, of the senti- 
ments of those in parliament whom I had visited, of the dis- 
position of my friends in the city, of whom he had often 
heard me speak, of my discoveries from the Custom-houses 
of London and Liverpool, of my documents concerning 
Webt Indian estates, and of all, indeed, that had occurred to 
me worth mentioning. He had himself also been making 
bis inquiries, which he communicated to me in return. Our 
intercourse had now become frequent, no one week elapsing 
without an interview. At one of these, I suggested to him 
the propriety of having occasional meetings at his own 
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house, eoBsiating of a few friends in parliameuf, who might 
converse on the subject. Of this he approved. The per- 
sons present at the first meeting were Mr. Wilberforee, the 
Honourable John Yilliers, Mr. Powys, Sir Charles J^iddle- 
ton, Sir Richard Hill, Mr. Oranville Sharp, Mr. Ramsaj, 
Dr. Gre^ry, and myself. At this meeting I read a paper, 
giying an account of the light I had collected in the course 
of my inquiries, with observations as well on the iip policy 
as on the wickedness of the trade. Many questions arose, 
out of the reading of this little Essay. Many answers fol- 
lowed. Objections were started and canvassed. In short, 
this measure was found so useful, that certain other even- 
ings as well as mornings were fixed upon for the same pur- 
pose. 

Soon after this, I met my friends in the city. All were 
unanimous for the formation of a eommitte for the abolition 
of the Slave-trade. On the next day we met by agreement, 
for this purpose. It was then resolved unanimously, among 
other things^ That the Slave-trade was both impolitic and 
■njnst. It was resolved also, That the following persons 
be a committee for procuring such information and evidence 
and publishing the same, as may tend to ihe abolition of the 
Blave-trade, and for directing the application of such mon- 
ies as have been already, aud may hereafter be collected for 
the above purpose. 

Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, 

William DiUwyn, Richard Phillips, 

Samuel Hoare, John Barton, 

George Harrison, Joseph Hooper, 

John Lloyd, James Phillips, 

Joseph Woods, Philip Sansom. 

All these were present. Granville Sharp, who stands at 
ihe head of the list, and who, as the father of the cause in 
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England, was called to the chair, may be considered as rC' 
presenting the first class of forerunners and coadjutors, as 
it has been before described. The five next, of whom Sam- 
uel Hoare was chosen as the treasurer, were they who had 
been the committee of the second class, or of the Quakers in 
England, with the exception of Dr. KnotrTes, who was then 
dyini;, but who, having heard of our meeting, sent a mes- 
sage to us, to exhort us to proceed. The third class, or that 
of the Quakers in America, may be considered as represent- 
ed by William Dillwyn, by whom they were afterwards . .] 
joined to us in correspondence. The two who stand next, 
and in which I am included, may be considered as repre- 
senting the fourth, most of the members of which we had 
been the means of raising. Thus, on the twenty-second of 
May 1787, the representatives of all the four classes, of 
which Ihave been giving a history, from the year Id 16, met 
together, and were united in that committee, to' which I 
have been all along directing the attention of the reader ; a 
committee, which, labouring afterwards with Mr. Wilber- 
force, as a parliamentary head, did, under Providence, in 
the space of twenty years, contribute to put an end to a trade 
which, measuring its magnitude by its crimes and suffer* 
ingg, was one of the greatest;practical evils that ever afflict- 
ed the human race. 

After the formation of the conimittee,* notice was sent to 
Mr. Wilberforce of the event, and a friendship began, which 
has continued nninterjuptedly between them, from that to 
the present day. 



• All the members were of the society of the Quakers, except Mr. 
Sharp, Sansom, and myself. Joseph Gumey Bevan was present on 
the day before this meeting. He desired to belong to tlie society, but 
to be excused from belong^g to the committee. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Jiuthor^s traviU and labours to obtain information. 



Section !• 

IT was shown, that twelve individuals, met together, by 
means whieh no one could have foreseen, on the twenty-se« 
eond of May 17S7. At* this meeting it was resolved, that 
BO less than three members should form a quorum* 

On the twenty-fourth of May, the committee met again, 
to promote the object of its institution. 

The treasurer reported at this meeting, that the subscrip- 
tions already received, amounted to one hundred and thirty- 
six pounds. 

As I had foreseen, long before this time, that my Essay 
on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, was 
too large for genera] circulation, and yet that a general cir- 
evlation df knowledge on this subject was absolutely neces- 
sary, I determined, directly after the formation of the eom- 
mittee, to write a short pamphlet, consisting only of eight 
or ten pages for this purpose. I called it, <^ A Summary 
Tictw of the Slave-trade, and of the probable Consequences 
ofits Abolition." It began by exhibiting to the reader the 
▼arious unjustifiable ways in which persons, living on the 
eoast of Africa, became slaves. It then explained the treat* 
nient which these experienced on their passage, the number 
dying in the course of it, and the treatment of the survivors 
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in the eolonies of those nations, to which they were earned. 
It then annoancedthe speedy publication of a work on the 
Impolicy of the trade, the contents of which, as far as I 
could then see, I gave generally under the following heads : 
Part the first, it was said, would show, that Africa was ca- 
llable of offering to us a trade in its own natural productions 
as well as in the persons of men; that the trade in the per- 
sons of men was profitable but to a few ; that its value was 
diminished from many commercial considerations ; that it 
was also, highly destructive to our seamen : and that the 
branch of it, by which we supplied the island of St. Domin* 
go with slaves, was peculiarly impolitic on that account 
Part the second, it was said, would show, that, if the slaves 
were kindly treated in our colonies, thoy would iucreane; 
that the abolition of the trade would necessarily secure such 
a treatment to themy and that it would produce many other 
advantages which would be then detailed. 

This little piece I presented to the committee at this their 
second meeting. It was then duly read and examined ; and 
the result was, that, after some little correction, it was ap- 
proved, and that two thousand copies of it were ordered to 
he printed, with lists of the subscribers and of the commit- 
tee, and to be sent to various parts of the kingdom. 

On June the seventh, the committee met again, fuM* the 
dispatch of business, when, among other things, they voted 
their thanks to Dr. Baker, of Lower Grosvenor-street, who 
had been one of my first assistants, for his services to the 
cause. 

At this sitting, at which ten members were present out -of 
the twelve, a discussion unexpectedly arose on a most im- 
portant subject. The committee, finding that their meetings 
began to be approved by many, and that the cause under 
their care was likely to spread, and foreseeing also (he ne- 
ceBshj there would soon be of making themselves known as 
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a public body throughout the kingilom, thought it right that 
they should assume some title, which should be a permanent 
one, tfnd which should be eipressive of their future views. 
This gave occasion to them to reconsider the object for 
which they had associated, and to fix and define it in such a 
manner, that there should be no misunderstanding about it in 
the public mind. In looking into the subject, it appeared to 
them,that there were two evils, quite distinct from each oth- 
er, which it might become their duty to endeavour to remove. 
The first was, the evil of the ^lavci-trade, in consequ.nce of 
which many thousand persons were every year fraudulently 
and forcibly taken from their country, their relations, and 
friends, and from all that they esteemed valuable in life. 
The second was, the evil of slavery itself, in consequence of 
which the same persons were forced into a situation, where 
they were deprived of the rights of mep, where they were 
obliged fo linger out their days, subject to excessive labour 
and cruel punishments, and where their children were to in- 
lierit the same hard lot. Now the question was, which of 
the two evils the committee should select, for its attention, 
with a view to the removal of it ; or whether, with the same 
view, it should direct its attention to both of them. 

It appeared soon to be the sense of the committee, that to 
aim at the removal of both, would be to aim at too much, and 
that by doing this, we might lose all. 

The question then was, which of the two they were to 
take as their object. 

Id looking into this question, it seemed to make a materi- 
al difference which of the two they selected, as far as they 
had in view the due execution of any laws, which might be 
made respecting them, and their own prospect of success in 
the undertaking. For, by aiming at the aboliiiou of the 
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Slave-trade, they were laying the axe at the very root. By 
asking the government of the country to do this, and this on- 
ly, tliey were asking for that, whieh it had an, indisputable 
right to do ; namely, to regulate or abolish any of its braneh- 
es of eommerce ; whereas it was doubtful, whether it could 
interfere with the management of the internal affairs of the 
colonies, or whether, this was not wholly the province of the 
legislatures established there. Bj asking the government, 
again, to do this, and this only, they were asking what it 
could really enforce. It could station its ships of war, and 
command its custom-houses, so as to carry any act of this 
kind into effect. But it could not ensure that an act to be 
observed in the heart of the islands should be enforced. 

Impressed by these arguments, the committee was clearly 
of opinion, that they should define their object to be the ab- 
olition of the Slave-trade, and not of the slavery whieh 
sprung from it. Hence from this time, and in allusion to 
the month when this discussion took place, they styled 
themselves in their different advertisements, and reports, 
though they were first associated in the month of May, 
<< The Committee instituted in June, 1787, for eflfecting the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade." Thus, at the very outset, 
they took a ground, which was, for ever tenable. Thus 
they were enabled also to answer the objection, whi^h was 
afterwards so constantly and so industriously circulated 
against them, that they were going to emancipate the slaves. 
And 1 have no doubt that this wise decision contributed 
greatly to their success ; for I am persuaded that, if they 
had adopted the other object, they could not for years to 
come, if ever, have succeeded in their attempt. 

Before the committee broke up, I represented to them the 
necessity there was of obtaining further knowledge on all 
those individual points, whieh might be said to beleng to 
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the great sobjeet of the abolition of the SlayC'tradc. In the 
first place, this knowledge was necessary for me, if I were 
to complete my work on the Impolicy of this Trade, which 
vrork the Summary View, just printed, had announced to the 
world. It woold be necessary also, in case the Slave-trade 
should become a sobject of parliamentary inquiry ; for this 
inquiry eould not proceed without evidence. And if any 
time was peculiarly fit for the procuring of such informa- 
tion or evidence, it was the present. At this time the pas- 
sions of men had not been heated by any public agitation of 
the question, nor had interest felt itself biassed to conceal 
the truth. But as soon as ever it should be publicly un- 
derstood, that a parliamentary inquiry was certain, (which 
we ourselves believed would be the case, but which interest- 
ed men did not then know) we should find many of the ave- 
nues to information closed against us. I proposed there* 
fore, that some one of the committee should undertake a 
joamey to Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster, where he 
shonld reside for a time, to collect further light upon this 
sobjeet ; and that, if others should feel their occupations or 
engagements to be such as would make such a journey un- 
suitable, I would undertake it myself. I begged therefore, , 
the favour of the different members of the committee, to 
tarn the matter over in their minds, by the next meeting, 
that we might then talk over and decide upon the propriety 
of the measure. 

The committee held its fourth meeting on the twelfth of 
'June. Among the subjects, which were then brought foe- 
ward, was, that of the journey before mentioned. The pro- 
priety, and indeed, even the necessity of it was so apparent, 
that I was requested by all present, to undertake it, and a 
ninute for that purpose was entered upon our records. . Of 
this journey, as gradually unfolding lighten the subject. 
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and as peeuliarly eonneeted with the promotion of our ob- 
ject, I shall DOW give an aceount ; after which I shall re- 
turn to the proceedings of the eommittee. 

Having made preparations for my journey, I took my 
leave of the different individuals of the eommittee. I call- 
ed upon Mr. AVilberforee, also, with the same design. He 
was then very ill, and in bed. After eonrersing as mueh 
as he well could in his weak state, he held out his hand to~ 
me, and wished me success. 

The first place I resolved to visit was Bristol. Accord- 
ingly, I directed my course thither. On turning a corner, 
within about a mile of that city, at about ei^ht in the even- 
iug, I came withiu sight of it. The weather was rather ha- 
zy, which occasioned it to look of unusual dimensions. The 
.bells of some of the churches were then ringing; the sound 
of them did not strike me, till I had turned the corner before 
mentioned, when it came upon me at once. It filled me al- 
most directly, with a melancholy, for which I could not ac-' 
count. I began now to tremble, for the first time, at the ar- 
duous task 1 had undertaken, of attempting to subvert one 
of the branches of the commerce of the great place which 
was then before me. But in journeying on, 1 became more 
calm and composed. My spirits began to return. "Wheni 
therefore, I entered the city, I entered it with an undaunted 
spirit, determining that no labour should make me shrink) 
nor danger, nor even persecution, deter me from my pursuit. 

, My first introduction was by means of a letter to Harry 
Gandy, who had then become one of the religious soeiety of 
the Quakess. This introduction to him was particularly use- 
ful to me, for he had been a sea*faring man. In his early 
youth, he had been two voyages in the Slave-trade, so that 
he had known the nature and practices of it. This enabled 
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him to gire me mueh useful information on the subjeet ; and 
as he had frequently felt, as he grew up, deep affliction of 
mind for having been concerned in i(, he was impelled to 
forward my views as much as possible, under an idea that 
he should be thus making some reparation for the indiscreet 
and profane occupations of his youth. 

I was abo introduced to the families of James Harford, 
John Lury, Matthew Wright, Philip Debell Tucket, Thom- 
as Bonville, and John Waring ; all of whom were of the 
same religious society. I gained an introduction, also, soon 
afterwards, to George Fisher. 

The objects I had marked down a» those to be attended 
to, were, to ascertain what were the natural productions of 
Africa, and, if possible, to obtain specimens of them, with a 
view of forming a cabinet or collection ; to procure as much 
information as I could, relative to the manner of obtaining 
slaves on the continent of Africa, of transporting them to 
the West-Indies, and of treating them there ; to prevail up- 
on persons, having a knowledge of any or all of these cir- 
cnmstanees, to eome forward to be examined as evidences 
before parliament, if such an examination should take 
place ;-^o make myself still better acquainted with the loss 
of seamen in the Slave-trade; also with the loss of those 
who were employed in the other trades from the same port; 
to know the nature, quantity, and value of the imports 
and exports of goods in the former case : there were some 
other objects, which 1 classed under the head of Miscella- 
neons. 

In- my first movements about this city, I found that peo- 
ple talked very openly on the subject of the Slave-trade. 
They seemed to be well acquainted with the various eir- 
euimtances belonging to it. There were facts, in short, in 

every body's mouth, concerning it; and every body seemed 

12 
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to execrate if, though no one thoaght of its abolition. In 
this state of tbingg I perceived that my course was obvious ; 
fori hadlittle else to do, iu pursuing two or three of my 
objects, than to trace the foundation of those reports which 
were in circulation. 

On the third of July 1787, 1 heard that the ship Brothers, 
then lying in King-road, for Africa, could not get her sea- 
men, and that a party which had been put on board, becom- 
ing terrified by the prospect of their situation, had left her 
on Sunday morning. On inquiring further, I found that 
those who had navigated her on her last voyage, thirty«tw6 
of whom had died, had been so dreadfully used \y the cap- 
tain, that he could not get hands in the present. It was add- 
ed, that the treatment of seamen was a crying evil in this 
trade, and that consequently few would enter into it, so that 
there was at all times a great difficulty in procuring them, 
'though they were ready enough to enter into other trades. 

The relation of these circumstances made me acquainted 
with two things, of which I had not before heard ; namely, 
the aversion of seamen to engage, and the bad usage of them 
when engaged, in this cruel trade ; into both of which I de- 
termined immediately to inquire. 

By means of my late friend, Truman Harford, the eldest 
son of the respectable family of that name, to which I have 
already mentioned myself to have been introduced, I gained 
access to the muster-roll of the ship Brothers. On looking 
over the names of her last crew, I found the melancholy 
truth confirmed, that thirty-two of them had been placed 
among the dead. 

Having ascertained this circumstance, I became eager to 
inquire into the truth of the others, but more particularly of 
;the treatment of one of the seamen, which, as it was report- 
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ed to me, exeeeded all belief. His name was John Dean ; he 
was a DIaek man, bat free. The report was, that for a 
triflini^ circumstance, for which he was in no wise to blame, 
the captain had fastened him with his belly to the deck, and 
that, in this situation, he had poured hot pitch upon his ' 
back, and made incisions in it with hot ton^. 

Before, however, I attempted to learn the truth of this 
barbarous proceeding, I thought I would look into the ship's 
muster roll, to see if I could find the name of such a man. 
On examination, I found it to be the last on the list. John 
^ Dean, it appeared, had been one of the original crew, hay- 
ing gone on board, from Bristol, on the twenty-second day 
of July, 1785. 

While I was investigating this matter, 1 was introduced 
to Mr. Sydenham Teast, a respectable ship-builder in Bris- 
tol, and the owner of vessels trading to Africa in the natu- 
ral productions of that country. I mentioned to him by ac- 
cident, what I had heard relative to the treatment of John 
iDean. He said it was true. An Attorney* in Loudon, had 
then taken up his cause, in consequence of which the cap- 
tain had been prevented from sailing, till he eould find per- 
sons who would be answerable for the damages which might 
be awarded against him in a court of law. 

This transaction, which T now believed to be true, had 
the effect of preparing me for crediting whatever I miglit 
beareoDoemiug the barbarities said to be practised in this 
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• I afterwards found out this attorney He described the transac- 
' f tion to me, as by report, it had taken place, and informed me that be 
lud made the captain of the Brothers pay for his barbarity. 
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trade. It kindled also, a fire of indignation within me/SBd 
produced in me both anxietj and spirit to proceed. 

Bat while I was in pursuit of this one object, I was not 
unmindful of the others whieh I had marked out for mjself. 
I had already procured an interview, as I have mentioned, 
with Mr. Sydenham Teast. I had done this with a view 
of learning from him what were the different productions of 
the continent of Africa, as far as he had been able to ascer- 
tain from the imports hj his own vessels. He was very 
open and communicative. He had imported ivory, red- 
wood, cam -wood, and gum-copal. He purposed to import 
palm oil. He observed that bees-wax might be collected 
also upon the coast. Of his gum-copal he gave me a speei* 
men. He furnished me also with two different specimens of 
unknown woods^ which had the appearance of being usefoL 
One of his captains, he informed me, had been told by the 
natives, that cotton, pink color in the pod, grew in their 
country. He was of opinion, that many valuable productions 
might be found upon this continent. 

From Thomas Bonville I collected two specimens of cloth 
made by the natives, and from others a beautiful piece oi 
tulip- wood, a small piece of wood similar to mahogany^ 
and a sample of fine rice, all of which had been brought 
from the same continent. 

Among others, who were useful to me in my pursuit, wai 
Mr Henry Sulgar, an amiable minister of the gospel be- 
longing to the religious society of the Moravians, in the 
same city. From him I first procured authentic documeat§ 
relative to the treacherous massacre at Calabar. This cru' 
el transaction had been frequently mentioned to me } but as 
it had taken place twenty years before, I could not fiud one 
person who had been engaged in it, nor could I come, in a 
satisfactory manner, at the various particulars belonging (Q 
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it. My friend, however, put me iu posseKsion' of copieg of 
the real depositions which had been taken in the ease of 
the King against Lippincottand others relative to this event. 
The tragedy, of which they gave a eircumstantial account, 
I shall present to the reader in as concise a manner as i 
can. 

In the year 1767, the ships Indian Queen, Dulce of York, 
Nancy, and Concord, of Bristol^ the tidf^ar, of Liverpool, 
and the Canterbury, of London, lay in old Calabar river. 

It happened at this time that a quarrel subsisted between 
the principal inhabitants of Old Town, and those of New 
Town, Old Calabar, which had originated in a jealousy 
respecting slaves. The captains of the vessels now men- 
tioned, joined in sending several letters to the inhabitants of 
Old Town, bat particularly to Ephraim Robin John, who 
was at that time a grandee or principal inhabitant of the 
place. The tenour of these letters was, that they were sor^ 
ry that any jealousy or quarrel should subsist between the 
two parties ; that if the inhabitants of Old Town would 
eome on board, they would afford them security and protec- 
tion ; adding at the same time, that their intention in invi- 
ting them was, that they might become mediators, and thus 
heal their disputes. 

The inhabitants of Old Town, happy to find that their 
differences were likely to be accommodated, joyfully accept- 
ed the invitation. The three brothers of the grandee just 
mentioned, the eldest of whom was Amboe Robin John, first 
entered their canoe, attended by twenty-seven others, and, 
being followed by nine canoes, directed their course to the 
Indiair Queen. They were dispatched from thence the next 
mornins; to the Edgar, and afterwards to the Duke of York, 
on board of which they went, leaving their canoe and attend- 
ants by the aide of the same vessel. In the mean time the 
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people on board the other canoes were either distributed on 
bu^rd, or lying close to, the other ships. 

This beln^the sitaation of the three brothers, and of the 
principal inhabitants of the plaee» the treachery now began 
to appear. The crew of the Duke of York, aided by the 
captain and mates, and armed with pistols and cutlasses, 
runhed into the cabin, with an intent to seize the persons of 
their three innocentand unsuspicious guests. The anhap- 
py men, alarmed at this violation of the rights of hospital- 
ity, and struck with astonishment at the behaviour of their 
supposed friends, attempted to escape through the cabin 
windows, but being wounded, were obliged to desist, and to 
submit to be put in irons. 

In the same moment, in which this atrocious attempt had 
been made, an order had been given to fire upon the canoe, 
which was then lying by the side of the Duke of York. The 
eanoe soon filled and sunk, and the wretched attendants 
were either seized, killed, or drowned. Most of the other 
ships followed the example. Great numbers were addition- 
ally killed and drowned on the occasion, and others were 
swimming to the shore. 

At this juncture the inhabitants of New Town, who had 
concealed themselves in the bushes by the water-side, and 
between whom and the commanders of the vessels, the plan 
had been previously concerted, came out from their hiding 
places, and embarking in their canoes, made for such as 
were swimming from the fire of the ships. The ships' boats 
also were manned, and joined in the pursuit. They butch- 
ered the greatest part of those whom they caught. Many 
dead bodies were soon seen upon the sands, and others were 
floating upon the water ; and including those who (were 
seized and carried off, and those who were drowned and ikiil- 
ed, either by the firing of the ships, or by the people oiyNew 
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Town, three- hundred were lost to the iuhabitants of Old 
Town ou that daj. 

The carnage, which I have been now deseribing, was 
scarcely over, when a canoe, full of the principal people of 
New Town, who had been the promoters of the scheme, 
dropped along-side of the Duke of York. They demanded 
the person of Amboe Robin John, the brother of the gran- 
dee of Old Town, and the eldest of the three on board. The 
mfortunate man put the palms of his hands together, and 
beseeched the commander of the vessel, that he would not 
violate the rights of hospitality, by giving np an unoffending 
r stranger to his enemies. But no entreaties could avail. 
J The commander received fi'om the New Town people a 
I slave, of the name of Econg, in his stead, and then forced 
ibim into the canoe, where his head was immediately struck 
raff in the sight of the crew, and of his aiHicted and disconso- 
-late brothers. As for them, they escaped his &te , but 
they were carried off with their attendants to the West-In- 

\ dies, and sold for slaves. 

• 

The knowledge of this tragical event, now fully confirmed 
me in the sentiment, that the hearts of those, who were eon- 
semed in this traffic, became anusually hardened, and that 
i might readily believe any atrocities, however great, which 
might be related of them. It made also my blood boil as it 
were within me. It gave a new spring to my exertions. 4nd 

Ilrqoieed, sorrowful as I otherwise was, that I had visited 
Bristol, if it had been only to gain an accurate statement of 
tUsone fiiet. 

I Section xi. 

^ Having heard by accident, that the inhabitants of the 
' Wwa of Bridgewater, had sent a petition to the House of 
^|CommDn9, in the year 1785, for the abolition of the Slave- 
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trade, as has been related in a former part of tliis work, 1 

tennined, while my feelings were warm, to go there, an 

try to find out those who had been concerned in it, an 

confer with them as the tried friends of the cause. ' 

time seemed tome to be approaching, when the public v 

should be raised against this enormous evil. I was i 

that it was only necessary for the inhabitants of this fav 

ed island to know, it, to feel a just indignation against 

Accordingly I set off.^ My friend George Fisher, who 

before mentioned to have been of the religious society oi 

Quakers, gave me an introduction to the respectable fai 

of Ball| which was of the same religious persuasion. I 

open to those, whom I saw, the discoveries I had made i 

tivc ro the loss and ill treatment of seamen ; at which 

seemed to be much moved ; and it was agreed, tl.at, 

should be thought a proper measure, (of which I would 

form them, when 1 had consulted the committee) a ^ec 

petition should be sent to Parliament from the inhabiti 

praying for the abolition of the Slaye-trade. With 

view 1 left them several of my Summary Views, before i 

tioned, to distribute, that the inhabitants might know i 

particularly the nature of the evil, against which they ' 

going to complain. On my return to Bristol, I determ 

to inquire into the truth of the reports that seamen ha 

averision to enter, and that they were inveigled, if not o 

forced into this hateful employment For this purpose 1 

introduced to a landlord of the name of Thompson, who 

a public house called the Seven Stars. Be was a ver 

telligent man, was accustomed to reeeive sailors, when 

charged at the end of their voyages, and to board then 

their vessels went out again, or to find them births in otl 

He avoided however, all conneiion with the Slave-trade 

daring that the credit of his house would be ruined, i 
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were known to send those, who put themselves under his 
care, into it. 

From him I eollected the truth of all' that had been stat- 
ed to me on this subject. But [ told him, I should not be 
satisfied, until I had beheld those scenes myself, which he 
had described to me ; and I entreaced him to take me into 
them, saying that I would reward him for all his time and 
trouble, and that I would never forget -him while I lived. 
To (his he eonsented \ and as three or four slave-vessels at 
this time were preparing for their voyages, it was time that 
yi% should begin our rounds. At about twelve at night, we 
generally sat out, and were employed till two, and sometimes 
three in the morning. He led me from one of those public 
. houses to another, whieh the mates of the slave-vessels used 
tft frequent to pick up their hands. These houses were in 
Marsh-street, aqd most of them were then kept by Irishmen. 
The scenes witnessed in these houses were truly distressing 
to me ; and yet, if I wished to know practically what I had 
purposed, I coold not avoid them. Musie, dancing, rioting, 
drunkenness, and profane swearing, were kept up ft'om 
night to night The young mariner, if a stranger to the 
port, and unacquainted with the nature of the Slave-trade, 
' was sure to be picked up. The novelty of the voyages, the 
I luperiority of the wages in this, over any other trades, and 
■' the privileges of various kinds, were set before him. Gull- 
ed in this manner, he was frequently enticed to the boat, 
f whieh was waiting to carry him away. If these prospects 
did not attract him, he was plied with liquor till he became 
Jntoxicated, when a bargain was made over him between 
the landlord and the mate. After this his senses were kept 
iBiueh a constant state of stupefaction by the liquor, that 
\ is time, the former might do with him what he pleased. 
Seamen also were boarded in these houses, who, when the 

K 
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Slave-Khips were going out, but at no other time, were en- 
oournn-cd to spend more than they had money to pay for; 
and to ihese, m hen they had thus exceeded, but one alterna- 
tive was given, namely, a slave-vessel, or a jail. These 
distressing scenes, 1 found myself obliged frequently to wit- 
ness, for 1 was no less than nineteen times occupied in ma- 
king these hate fill rounds. And 1 can say from my own ex- 
perience, and all the information I could colleet from 
Thompson and others, that no such practices were in uie to 
obtain seamen for other trades. 

The treatment of the seamen employed in tlie Slave-trade 
had so deeply interested me, and now the manner of procur- 
ins; them, that I was determined to make myself acquainted 
with their whole history ; fur I found by report, that they 
were not only personally ill-treated, as 1 have already pain- 
fully described, but that they were robbed by artifice of 
those wages, which hud been held up to them as so superior 
in this services All persons were obliged to sign articles^ 
that, in ca«e they should die or be discharged during the voy- 
age, the wages then due to them, should be paid in the cur- 
rency where the ves:<el carried her slaves, and that half of 
the wages due to them on their arrival there, should be paid 
in the same manner, and that they were never permitted to 
read over the articles they had signed. By means of this in- 
iquitous practice, the wages in the Slave-trade, though nom- 
inally higher, in order to induce seamen to engaije in it, 
were actually lower than in other trades. All these usages 
I ascertuiiied in such a manner, that no person could doubt 
the truth of them. I actually obtained possession of arti- 
tles of agreement belonging to these vessels, which had 
been signed and executed in former voyages. I made the 
merchants themselves, by sending those seamen, who had 
claims upon them, to ask for their accounts jcurrent with 
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their respective ships, furnish me with such documents as 
would have been evidence against them in any court of law. 
^On whatever branch of the system I turned my eyes, I found 
it equally barbarous. The trade was, in short, one mass of 
iniquity from the beginning to the end. 

I employed myself occasionally in the Merehant's-hall, in 
making copies of the musler-rolU of ships sailing to diifer- 
ent parts of (he world, that 1 might make a comparative 
view of the loss of Heamen in the Slave tiude, with that of 
those in the other trades from the same port. The result 
of this employment, showed me the importance of it : for, 
Mrhen I considered how partial the inhabitants of this coun- 
try were to their fellow-citizens, the seamen belont^ing to it, 
and in what estimation the members of the legislature held 
them, by enforcing the Navigation-Act, which they eonsid^ 
ered to be the balwark of the nation, and by giving bounties 
to certain trades, that these might become so nxany nurse- 
ries for the marine, I thought it of great importance to be 
able to prove, as I was then capable of doing, that more pen 
tons would be found dead in three slave-vessels from Bris- 
tol, in a giyen time, than in all the other vessels put togeth- 
er, Domeroas as they were, belonging to the same port. 

I procured also an account of the exports and imports for 
the year 1786, by means of which I was enabled to judge of 
the comparative value of this and the other trades. 

In pursuing my different objects, there was one, which, to 
my great vexation, I found it extremely diiRcultto attain. 
This was the procuring of any assurance from those, who 
had been personally acquainted with the horrors of this 
trade, that they would appear, if called upon, as evidence 
against it. 

I persevered for weeks together, but could find no one of 
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all tlinse. applied to,Mlio would have any Uiin^tosay to me. 
At lon^ilu Walter Chandler had prevailed upon & yoiiii|f 
gentleman, of the name of Gardiner, who was going oat as 
surgeon of the Pilgrim, to meet me. The condition wai^ 
that we were to meet at the house of the former, hat that we 
were to enter in, and go out at different times, that is, we 
were not to be seen together. 

Gardiner on being introduced to me, said at once, that lie 
had often wished to see me on the subject of my errand, bat 
that the owner of the Pilgrim had pointed me oat to him ai. 
a person, whom he would wish him to avoid. He then laid 
open to me the different methods of obtaining slaves in Af* 
rica, as he had learned from those on board his own vessel 
in his first, orfurmer, voyage. He unfolded also the maa- 
ner of their treatment in the Middle Passage, with the 
various distressing scenes which had occurred in it. He 
stated the barbarous usage of the seamen, as he had wit- 
nessed it, and concluded by saying, that there never was 
a subject, which demanded so loudly the interference of the 
legislature, as that of the Slave-trade. 

On reviewing the conversation which had passed betweea 
us after my return home, I thought, considering the friend- 
ly disposition of Gardiner towards us, I had not done all I 
could for the cause ; and, communicating my feelings to 
Walter Chandler, he procured me another interview. At 
this, I asked him, if he would become an evidence, if he liv- 
ed to return? He replied, very heartily, that he would. I 
then asked him, if he would keep a journal of facts during 
his voyage, as it would enable him to speak more correctly, 
in ease he should be called upon for his testii^ny? He as* 
sured me, he would, and that he would make up a little 
hook for that purpose. I took my leave of him, entreating 
liim to follow his resolutions of kindness both to the sailors 
and the slaves, and wished him a speedy and a safe return. 
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On going one day by the Exchange^ after this interview 
with Gardiner, I overheard a yoiinTg gentleman say to ano- 
thjcr, <<that it happened on the Coast, last year, and that he 
saw it." I wished to know who he was, and to get at him if 
I eould. I watched him at a distance for more than half an 
hour, when I saw him leave his companion^ I followed 
him till he entered a house. I then considered whether it , 
would be proper, and in what manner, to address him when 
he should come out of it. But I waited three hours, and 
did not see him. I then concluded that he either lodged 
where I saw him enter, or that he had gone to dine with 
some friend. I therefore took notice of the house,, and, 
showing it afterwards to several of my friends, desired them 
to make him out for me. In a day or two 1 had an inter- 
view with him. His name was James Arnold. He had 
been two voyages to the coast of Africa for slaves ; one as • 
Burton's mate in the Alexander, in -the year J 785, and the 
other as surgeon in the Little Pearl, in the year 1786, from 
which he had not then very long returned. 

I asked him if he was willing to give me any aceount of 
these voyages, for that 1 was making an inquiry into the na- 
ture of the Slave-trade. He replied, he knew that I was. 
He had been cautioned about falling in with me. He had, 
however, taken no pains to avoid me. It %vas a bad trade^ 
and ought to be exposed. 

1 went over the same ground as I had gone with Gardi« 
ner, relative to the first of these voyages, or that in the 
Alexander. It is not necessary to detail the particulars* 
It is impossible, however, not to mention, that the treatment 
of the seamen on board this vessel, was uorse than I had 
ever before heard of. No less than eleven of them, unable 
to bear their lives, had deserted at Bonny, on the coast of 
Africa, which is a most unusual thing, choosing all that 
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eould be endored. though in a moiit inhospitable climate, and 
ID the power of the natives, rather than to eontinue>in their 
own ship. Nine others also, in addition to the loss of these, 
had died in the same voyage. As to the rest, he believed, 
without any cxeeption, that they had been badly used* 

tasked Mr. Arnold, if he was willing to give evidence of 
the facts he had related P He said he had only one objec- 
tion, which was, that in two or three days he was to go in 
the Ruby, on his third voyage : but on leaving me, he said 
that he would take an affidavit before the mayor, of the 
truth of any of those things which he had related to me, if 
that would do ; but, from motives of safety, he should not 
choose to do this, till within a few hours before he sailed. 

In two or three days after this, he sent for me. He said 
the Ruby would leave King-road the next day, and that ho 
was ready to do as he had promised. Depositions were ac- 
cordingly made out from his own words. I went with him 
to the residenc ' of George Daubeny, esquire, who was then 
chief magistrate of the city, and they were sworn tO| in his 
presence, ami witnessed as the law requires* 

On taking my leave of him, I asked him how he could go 
a third time in such a barbarous employ ? He said he had 
been distressed. In his voyage in the Alexander, he had 
made nothing ; for he had been so ill used, that he had so- 
licited his discharge in Grenada, where, being paid in curren- 
cy< he had but little to receive. When he arrived in Bris- 
tol from that island, he was quite pennyless ; and finding 
the Little Pearl going out, he was glad to get on board her 
as her surgeon, which he then did entirely for the sake of 
bread. He said, moreover, that she was but a small vessel, 
and that his savings had been but small in her. This occa- 
sioned him to apply for the Ruby, his present ship ; but if 
he survived this voyage, he would never go another. I then 
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put the same qQeition to him as to Gardiner, and he promis- 
ed to keep a journal of facts^ and to give his evidence, if cal- 
led upon, on his return. 

The reader will see, from this account, the diflieulty I 
had ia proeuring evidence from this port. The owners of 
vessels employed in the trade there, forbade all intercourse 
with me. The old captains, who had made their fortunes 
in ity would not see me. The young, who were making 
them, could not be supposed to espouse my cause, to the de- 
triment of their own interest. Of those whose necessities 
made them go into it for a livelihood, I could not get one to 
^ come forward, without doing so much for him as would have 
amounted to bribery. Thus, when I got one of these into 
my possession, I was obliged to let him go again. I was, 
however, greatly consoled by the consideration, that I had 
procured two sentinels to be stationed in the enemy's eamp, 
who keeping a journal of different facts, would bring me 
some important intelligence at a future period. 

My IKends at Bristol, procured for me an interview with 
Mr. Alexander Falconbridge, who had been to the coast of 
AfKca, as a surgeon, for four voyages ; one in the Tartar, 
another in the Alexander, and two in the Emilia slave-ves« 

jieU. 

P^ On my introduction to him, I asked him if he had any ob- 
jection to ghre me an account of the cruelties, which were 
Mud to be eonnected with the Slave trade ? He answered, 
without any reserve^ that he had not ; for that he had now 
imt with it. Never were any words more welcome to my ears 
tliin these. ^'Tes ; I have done with the trade." And he said 

I! ilio, that he was free to give me information concerning it. 

I Ws8 he not then one of the very persons, whom 1 had so 

I Wiig been seeking, but in vain ? 
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To detail the accoonts which he ^ve me, at this and al 
subsequent interviews, relative to the different branches of 
this trade, would fill no ordinary volume. Suffice it to Wf 
in general terms, as far as relates to the slaves, that he eoB- 
firmed the various violent and treacherous methods of pro- 
curing them in their own country ; their wretched conditioa 
in coniiequence of being crowded together, in the passage) 
their attempts to rise in defence of their own freedom, and 
when this was impracticable, to destroy themselves by th< 
refusal of sustenance, by jumping overboard into the sea. 
and in other ways ; the effect also of their situation upoi 
their minds, by producing insanity, and various diseases 
and the cruel manner of disposing of them in the West-In 
dies, and of separating relatives and friends. 

With respect to the seamen employed in this trade, h 
commended captain Fraxer for his kind usage to them, un 
dcr whom he had so long served. The handsome way i' 
which he spoke of the latter, pleased me much, because 
was willing to deduce from it his own impartiality, and be 
cause I thought I might infer from it al^^o his regard to trutl 
as to other parts of his narrative. Indeed I had been be 
fore acquainted with this circumstance. Thompson, of th 
Seven Stars, had informed me that Frazer was the onl 
man sailing out of that port for slaves, who had not beei 
guilty of cruelty to hU seamen. Mr. Falconbridge, howeve 
stated, that though he had been thus fortunate in the Tarta 
and Emilia, he had been as unfortunate in the Alexander 
for he believed there were no instances upon naval record 
taken altogether, of greater barbarity, than of that whicl: 
had been exercised towards the seamen iu this voyage. Mr 
Arnold, before mentioned, had been surgeon's mate uudei 
Mr. Falconbridge in this vessel. 

There was one circumstance of peculiar importance, hni 
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qaite new to me, which I collected from the iuformatiou 
which Mr. Faleoiibrid^ had given me. This was, that 
many of the seamen, who left the slave-ships in the West- 
Indies were in such a weak, ulcerated, and otherwise dis- 
eased state, that thej perished there. Several also of those 
who came home with the vessels, were in the same deplora- 
ble condition. This was the ease, Mr. Falconbridge said, 
with some who retnrued in the Alexander. It was the case 
also with many others ; for he had been a pupil, for twelve 
months, in the Bristol Infirmary, and had had ample means 
of knowing the fact. The greatest number of seamen, at 
almost all times, who were there, were from the Slave-ves- 
sels. These, too, were usually there on account of diseases, 
whereas those from other ships, were usually there on ac- 
count of accidents. The health of some of the former was 
ID far destroyed, that they were never wholly to be restor- 
ed. This information was of great importance : for it show- 
ed that they who were reported dead upon the muster-rolls^ 
were not all that were lost to the country by the prosecution 
of this wicked trade. Indeed, it was of so much import- 
ance, that in all my future interviews with others, which 
were for the purpose of collecting evidence, I never forgot 
to make it a subject of inquiry. 

I can hardly say how precious T considered the facts with 
which Mr Falconbridge had furnished me from his own ex- 
perience, relative to the different branches of this commerce. 
They were so precious, that I began now to be troubled lest 
I should lose them. For, though he had thus privately un- 
bosomed himself to me, it did not follow that he would come 
forward as a public evidence. I was not a little uneasy on 
this account, and I delayed asking him for many days. l)ur- 
' ing this time, however, I frequently visited him; and at 
length, when I thought I was batter acquainted^ and prob- 
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ably in some little estimation willi him, I ventured to open 
my wishes on the subject. He answered me boldly, and at 
once, that he had left the trade upon principle, and thai he 
would state all he knew coucerping il, either pnblicly or 
privately, and at any time when he should be ealled upon to 
do it. This answer produced such an effect upou me, afiter. 
all my former disappointments, that 1 felt it all over my 
frame. It operated like a sudden shock, which often disa- 
bles the impressed person for a time. So the joy I felt, ren- 
dered me quite useless, ai to business, for the remainder of j| 
the day. 

The diflerent scenes of barbarity, which came to my 
knowledge at this place, greatly uillieted my mind. My ^ 
feeliugfi became almotit insupportable. I was agonized to 
think that this trade should last another day. I was in a 
state of agitation from morning till night. I determined I * 
would soon leave Bristol. I saw nothing; but misery in the 
place. 1 had collected now, I believed, all the evidence it 
would afford ; and to stay in it a day longer than was neces- 
sary, would be only an interruption for so much time both 
of my happiness and of my health. I determined therefore 
to do only two or three things, which I thought to be proper, 
and to depart in a few days. 

And first I went to Bath, where I endeavoured to secure 
the respectable paper belonging to that city in favour of the 
abolition of the Slave-trade. This 1 did entirely to my sat- 
isfaction, by relating to the worthy editor all the discoveries 
I had made^ and by impressing his mind in a forcible man- 
ner on the subject. 

The next attempt was to lay the foundation of a commit- 
tee in Bristol, and of a petition to Parliament f^om it for the 
abolition of the Slave-trade. I had now made many friends, 
and I had the pleasure of seeing that my wishes were like- 
Jj iaa short time to be gratified in both these cases. 
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It was now necessary, that I should write to ihceommit- 
*tee in London. I informed them of all mv disroveries in 
the various branches to which m}- attention had been direct- 
edy and desired them in retnrn to procure me various oHicial 
docoments for the port of London, \«hich I then specified. 
Having done this, I conferred with Mr. Falconbridge, rela- 
tive to being witk me at Liverpool. I thought it right to 
make him no other oiler than that his expenses should be 
paid. He acceded to my request on these disinterested 
terms ; and I took my deptyture from Bristol, leaving him 
to follow me in a few days. 

Section in. 

My first introduction at Liverpool, was to AVilliam Rath- 
bone, a member of the religious society of the Quakers. He 
waa the same person, who, before the formation of our com- 
mittee, had procured me copies of several of the muster-rolls 
of the Slave vessels belonging to that port, so that, though 
we were not personally known, yet we were not strangers 
to eaeh other. Isaac Had wen, a respectable member of the 
same society, was the person whom I saw next. As Mr. 
Roscoe had generously given the profits of " The Wrongs 
of Africa," to our committee, I made no scruple of calling 
npon him. His reception of me was very friendly, and he 
introduced me afterwards to Dr. Curric, who had written 
the preface to that poem. There was also a fourth, upon 
whom I called, though 1 did not know him. His name was 
Edward Rushton. He had been an officer in a Slave ship, 
bat had lost his sight, and had beeome an enemy to that 
trade. These were the only persons whom I knew for sonic 
time after my arrival in that place. 

In my attempts to add to my collection of specimens of 
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Afriean produce, I was favoiired with a sample of gum rub- 
er astringcns, of cotton from the Gambia, of indigo and musk, 
of long pepper, of black pepper from Whidah, of mahoga- 
ny from Calabar, and of cloths of different coloura, made fay 
the natives, which, while they gave other proofs of the qnKl- 
ity of their own cotton, gave proofs, also, of the variety of 
their dyes. ♦ 

I made interest at the Custom-house for various exports 
and imports, and for copies of the muster-rolls of several 
slave-vesselfy besides those of^vessels employed in other 
trades. 

By looking out constantly for information on this great 
subject, 1 was led tu the examination of a printed card or ta- 
ble of the dock-duties ofLiverpool, which was published an- 
nually. The town ofLiverpool had so risen in opulence 
and importance, from only a fishing village, that the corpo- 
ration seemed to have a pride in giving a public view of 
this increase. Hence they published and circulated this 
card. Now the card contained one, among other facts, 
which was almost as precious, in a political point of view, 
as any I had yet obtained. It stated, that in the year 177d| 
when I knew that a hundred vessels sailed out of Liverpool 
for the eoast of AfVica, the dock-duties amounted to 4d5if. 
and that in 1779, when I knew that in consequence of the 
war, only eleven went from thence to the same coast, they 
amounted to 4907^. From these facts, put together, two 
conclusions were obvious. The first was, that the opulence 
of Liverpool, as far as the entry of vessels into its ports, «nd 
the dock-duties arising from thence, were concerned, was 
not indebted to the Slave-trade ; for these duties were high- 
est when it had only eleven ships in that employ. The se- 
cond was, that there had been almost a practical experiment 
with respeet to the abolition of it i for the vesfek in it had 
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been gradually reduced from one hundred lo eleven, and 
yet the West-Indians had not coni|ilained oi' their ruin, nor 
ghad the merchants or manufaeturerb suffered, nor had Liver- 
pool been affected by the change. 

^ My friend William Rathbone, who had been looking out 
to supply me with intelligence, but who was desirous that I 
should not be imposed upon, and that 1 should get it from 
the fountain-head, introduced me to Mr. Norris for this pur- 
pose. Norris had been formerly a slave-captain, but had 
quitted the trade, and settled as a merchant in a difterent 
line of business. He was a man of quick penetration, and 
of good talents, which he had cultivated to advaiilagp, and 
he had a pleasing address, both as to speech and manners. 
He received me with great politeness, and offered me all the 
information I desired. I was \%ith him five or six times at 
his own house for this purpose. The substance of his com- 
munications on these occasions, I shall now put down, and I 
beg the reader's particular attention to it, as he will be re- 
fered to it in other parts of this work. 

With respect to the produce of Africa, Mr. Norris ena- 
meratedmany articles, in which a new and valuable trade 
might be opened, of which he gave me one, namely, the 
black pepper from Whidah. This he gave me, to use his 
own expressions, as one argument among many others of the 
impolicy of the Slave-trade, which, by Inrning the attention 
of the inhabitants to the persons of one another for sale, 
hindered fofcigners from discovering, and tht>mselveH from 
cultivating, many of the valuable productions of their own 
soil. 

On the subject of procuring slaves, he gave it as his de- 
cided opinion, that many of the inhabitants of Africa were 
kidnapped by each other, as they were travelling on the 
roadS} or fishing in the ereeks, or cultivating their little 
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spots. Having learned their language, he had eolleeted the 
faet from various quarters, bat more particularly from the 
accounts of slaves, >%hom he had transported inliis own Yea- 
tels. With respect however, to Whidah,many eame from^ 
thence, who were reduced to slavery in a different manner. 
The king of Dahomey, whose life, with the wars and cu^^ 
toms of the Dahomans, he said he was then writing, and 
who was a very despotic prince, made no scruple of seizing 
his own subjects, and of selling them, if he were in want of 
;iny of the articles which the slave-vessels would afford 
him. The history of this princeV life, he lent me after* 
wards to read, while it was yet in manuscript, in which I 
observed that he had recorded all the faets now mentioned. 

With respect to the Slave-trade, as it affected the health 
of our seamen, Mr. Norris admitted it to be destructive. 
But I did not stand in need of this information, as I knew 
this part of the subject, in consequence of my familiarity 
with the muster-rolls, better than himself. 

He admitted it also to be true, that they were too frequent* 
ly ill-treated in this trade. 

At the last interview we had, he seemed to be so satisfied 
of the inhumanity, injustice, and impolicy of the trade, that 
he made me a voluntary offer of certain clauses, whieh he 
had been thinking of, and which, he believed, if put into 
an act of parliament, would judiciously effect its abolition* 
The offer of these clauses, I embraced eagerly. He dictat* 
ed them, and I wrote. I wrote them in a small book which 
I had then in my pocket. 

Such then were the services, which Mr. Norris. at the re- 
quest of William Rathbone, rendered me at Liverpool, dur- 
ing my stay there. 

The history of the seamen employed in the slare-Tessels 
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belonging to the port of Liverpool, I found to be similar to 
that of (hose fVom Bristol. 

They who went into this trade, were of two classes. The 
first consisted of those who were ignorant of it, and to whom 
generally, improper representations of advantage had been 
made, for the purpose of enticing them into it. The second 
consisted of those, wh^ by means of a regular system, kept 
up by the mates and captains, had been purposely brought 
by their landlords into distress, from which they could only 
be extricated by going into this hateful employ. How many 
have I seen, with tears in their eyes, put into boats, and con- 
veyed to vessels, which were then lying at the Black Rock, 
and which were only waiting to receive them to sail away ! 

The manner of paying them in the currency of the IsU 
ands was the same as at Bristol. But this practice was not 
concealed at Liverpool, as it was at the fbrmer place. The 
articles of agreement were printed, so that all, who ehoseto 
buy, might read them. At the same time it must be observ- 
ed, that seamen were never paid in this manner in any oth* 
er employ ; and that the African wa^s, though nominally 
higher for the sake of' procuring hands, were thus made to 
be aotnally lower than in other trades. 

With respect to their treatment, nothing could be worse. 
It seemed to me to be but one barbarous system from the be« 
ginning to the end. 1 do not say barbarous, as if pre- 
meditated) but it became so in consequence of the savage 
habits gradually formed by a familiarity with miserable 
lights, and with a course of action inseparable from the 
trade# Men in their first voyages usually disliked the traf- 
fic $ and, if they were happy enough then to abandon it, 
the^ usually escaped the di»tease of a hardened heart. But 
if they went a second and a third time, their disposition be- 
came gradually changed. It was impossible for them to be 
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accustomed to carry away men and women by foree, to keep 
them in ebains, (o see their tears, to hear their mournful 
Jamentatiuna, to behold the dead and the dying, to be oblig- 
ed to keep up a system of severity amidst all ihis affliction $ 
in short, it was impossible for them to be witnesses, and 
this for succestiive voyages, to the complicated mass of mis- 
ery passing in a slave-sliip, withou^osing their finer feel- 
ings, or without contracting those habits of moroseness and 
cruelty, which would brutalize their nature. Now, if we 
consider that persons could not easily become captains (and 
to these the barbarities were generally chargeable by actual 
perpetration, or by^consent) till the;; had been two or three 
yoyages in this employ, we shall see the reason why it would - 
be almost a miracle, if they, who were thus employed in it, 
were not rather to become monsters, than to continue to lit 
men. 

It is impossible^f I cbscrTS the iiOUiius ! have preseribed 
myself, that I should lay open the numerous cases, which 
came before me at Liverpool, relative to the ill treatment of 
the seamen in. thi;; wicked trade. It may be sufficient to 
say, that they harrassed my constitution, and affected my 
spirits daily. They were in my thoughts on my pillow af« 
ter 1 retired to rest, and I found them before my eyes when 
1 awoke. Afflicting however, as they were, they were of 
gi^eat use in the promotion of our cause. For they served, 
whatever else failed, as a stimulus to perpetual energy. 
They made me think light of former labours, and they .urg« 
ed me imperiously to new. 

The temper of many of the , interested people of Liver* 
pool, had become very irritable, and their hostility was ap- 
parent on many occasions. I received anonymons letters^ 
entreating me to leave it, or I should otherwise never leave 
it alive. The only effecti which thli advice had upon m^ 
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was to make me more vigilant, when 1 went out at night I 
Beyer stirred out at this time, without Mr Faleoubridge ; 
and he never accompanied me without being well armed. 
Of this, however, I knew nothing until we had left the plaee. 

Fnding that I could get no further evidence ; that the in- 
foi^mation which I had already obtained, was considerable ;* 
and that the committee had expressed an earnest desire, in 
a letter which I had received, that I would take into con- 
sideration the propriety of writing my <^ Essay on the Impo- 
licy of the Slave •Trade," as soon as possible, I determined 
upon leaving Liverpool. I went round accordingly, and 
took leave of my friends. The last of these was William 
RafhbQne ; and I have to regret, that it was also the last 
time I ever saw him. Independently of the gratitude I ow- 
ed him for assisting me in this great cause, I respected him 
highly as a man. He possessed a fine understanding, with 
a solid jadgment. In his own line of Irade, which was that 
of a timber-merchant, on an extensive scale, he would not 
allow any article to be sold for the use of a slave-ship, and 
he always refused those, who applied to him for materials 
Jbr such purposes. 

I now took my departure from Liverpool, and proceeded 
to Manchester, where I arrived on Friday evening. On 
Satarday morning, Mr. Thomas Walker, attended by 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Bayley, of Hope, called upon me. 
They were then strangers to me. They eame, they said, 
kaving heard of my arrival, to congratulate me on the spi- 



* In Xjondon, Bristol and Liverpool, I had already obtained tlie 
names of more than 20,000 seamen , in diiferent yoyagesj knowin^^ 
what had become of each. 
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rit which was then beginning to show itself, among the peo- 
ple of Manchester, and of other places, on the snbjeet of 
the Slave trade, and which would nnqaestionably manifest 
it«<elf further, by breaking out into petitions to parliamet^ 
for its abolition. I was much surprised at this information* 
I had devoted myself so entirely to my object, that 1 had ne- 
ver had time to read a neivspaper since I left London* I 
never knew therefore, till now, that the attention of the pub- 
lic had been drawn to the suBjeet in such a manner And ' 
as to petitions, though I myself had sugs^ested the idea at 
Bridgewater, Bristol, Gloucester, and two or three other 
places, I had only done it provisionally, and this without 
either the knowledge or the consent of the committee*. The 
news, however, as it astonished, so it almost overpowered 
me with joy. I rejoiced in it. because it was a proof of the 
general gooddis position of my countrymen; because it show- 
ed me, that the cause was such a) needed only to be known, 
to be patronised ; and because the manifestation of this spi- 
rit seemed to me to be an earnest, that success would ulti- 
mately follow. 

From Manchester, I proceed to Keddleston in Derbyshire, 
to spend a day with lord Hcarsdale, and to show him my lit- 
tle collection of African productions, and to' inform him of 
my progress since I last saw him. Here a letter was for- 
warded to me from the reverend John Toogood, of Keinton 
Magna, in Dorsetshire, though! was then unknown to hioi* 
He informed me that he had addressed several letters to the 
inhabitants of his own county, through their provincial pa- 
per, on the subject of the Slave-trade, which letters had 
produced a considerable effect. ■ It appeared, however, that, 
when he began them, he did not know of the formation of 
aur committee, or that he had a single coadjator in the cause* 
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From Keddleston, I turned off to Birmingham. I was in- 
trodaeed bj letter, at Birmingham, to Sampson and Charles 
liloyd, the brothers of John Lloyd, belonging to our com- 
nittee, and members of the reli^ous society of the Quakers. 
I was highly gratified in finding that these, in conjunction 
ivith Mr. Russell, had been attempting to awaken the at- 
tention of the inhabitants to this great subject, and that in 
eonsequenee of their laudable efforts, a spirit was beginning 
to show itself there, as at Manchester, in fkvour of the ab« 
olition of the Slave-trade. The kind manner in which these 
reeeived me, and the deep interest which they appeared to 
take in our cause, led me to an esteem for them, which, by 
means of subsequent visits, grew into a solid friendship. 

At length, I reached London, when I attended a silting of 
die committee, after an absence of more than five months. 
At this sitting it was strongly recommended to me to pub- 
lish a second edition of my <* Essay on tlie Slavery and Com- 
merce of the Human Species," and to insert such of the facts 
in it, in their proper places, out of those collected in my late 
travels, as I might judge to be productive of an interesting 
efl&et*. There appeared also an earnest desire in the com- 
auttae, that, directly after this, I should begin my ^' Essay 
•D ike Impolicy of the Slave- trade." 

In compliance with their wishes, I determined upon both 
of these works. But I resolved to retire into the country, 
that, by being subject to less interruption there, I might the 
sooner finish them. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Proceedings of the Committee, and the lidroduction of the 
Question into the House of Commons, 



Section i. - 

THR committee daring my absence on ray journey, had 
attended regularly at their posts. They had been both vi- 
gilant and industrious. They were, in short, the persons 
who had been the means of raising the public spirit, which 
I had observed first at Manchester, and afterwards as I 
journeyed on. it will be proper, therefore, that I should 
now say something of their labours, and of the fruits of 
them. 

The committee dispersed 000 copies of their circular 
letter, giving an account of their institution, in London, and 
its neighbourhood, and the Quakers were the first to notice it 
This they did in their yearly epistle, of which the following 
is an extract : <^ We have also thankfully to believe there 
is a growing attention in many, not of our religious Society, 
to the subject of Negro slavery ; and that the minds of the 
people are more and more enlarged, to couHider it as an ag- 
gregate of every species of evil, and to see the utter incon- 
sistency of upholding it, by the authority of any nation what* 
ever, especially of luch as punish, with loss of life, crimes 
whose magnitude bears scarce any proportion to this com- 
plicated iniquity," • * . 
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The General Baptias were the next; for on thre twenty- 
second of June, Stephen Lowdell and, Dan Taylor, attend- 
ed as a deputation from the annual meeting of rhat religioi^s 
body, to inform the committee, ihat those, whom they repre- 
sented, approved their proceedings, and that they would 
countenance ]Lhe objectof their institution. 

The first individual, who addressed the oommi(te«'. Mas 
Mr. William Smith, the present member for Norwic, . In 
his letter he expressed the pleasure he had receii ed in iiiid- 
ing persons associated in the support of a cause, in which he 
himself had taken a deep interest. He gave them advice as 
to their future plans. He promised them all the co-opera- 
, tion in his power : and he exhorted them not to despair, even 
if their first attempt should be unsnccessful ; ^< for consola- 
tion," says he, ^< will not be wanting. You may rest satis- 
fied that the attempt will be productive of some good ; that 
Cue fervent wishes of the righteous will be on your side, and 
that the ble%sing of those who are ready to peribh, will fall 
\4^%»uj\tti, xA*iv4 tM ^«jt.. iTiniiii was Ine nrst person to ad- 
dress the committee as an individual after its formation, so, 
next to Mr. Wilberforce and the members of it, he gave the 
most time and attention to the promotion of the cause. 

On the fifth of July, 1787, the committee opened a cor- 
respondence, by means of William Dillwyn, with the soci- 
eties of Philadelphia and New- York, of whose institution 
an account has been given. At this sitting, a due sense was 
signified of the services of Mr. Ramsay, and a desire of his 
friendly communications when convenient. 

The two next meetings were principally occupied in mak- 
ing ont lists of the names of persons in the country, to whom 
the eommittee should send their publications for distribo- 
tiom For this purpose, every member was^to bring in an 
aeeount of those whom he knew personally^ and whom he 
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believed not only to be willing, bat ^ualified^ on aeeountof 
their judgment, and the weight of their character, to take ta 
useful part in the work, which was to be assigned to them* 
It is a remarkable eircamstance, that, when the lists were 
arranged, the committee, few as they were, found they had^ 
friends in no less than thirty-nine counties,* in each of 
which there were several, so that a knowledge of their insti- 
tution could now be soon diffusively spread. 

The committee, having now fixed upon their correpond* 
ents, ordered five hundred copies of the circular letter, which 
has been before mentioned, and five thousand of the Sum* 
mary Views, an account of which has been given, also to be 
printed. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, the new correspond- 
ents bet^an to make their appearance. This sitting was dii* 
tinguished by the receipt of letters from two celebrated per* 
sons. The first was from Brissot, dated Paris, August the 
eighteenth, who, it may be recollected, was an active mem- 
ber of the National Convention of France, and who euffered 
in the persecution of Robespiere. The second was from 
Mr. John Wesley, whose useful labours, as a minister of the 
gospel, are so well known to our countrymen. 

Brissot, in this letter, congratulated the members of the 
committee, on having come together for so laudable an ob« 
ject. He offered his own assistance towards the promo- 
tion of it. He desired that his valuable friend Claviere, 



* The Quakers, by means of their discipline, have a greater person^ 
al knowledge of eachother, than the members of any other religious 
society But two-thirds of the committee were Quakers, and hence 
the circumstance is explained. Hence also nine-tenths of our first 
eoadjutors were Quakers.. 
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suffered also, under Robespiere^ might be joined to 
ind that both might be acknowledged bj the commit- 
I a§8oeiates in what he called this heavenly work. 

e thanks of the committee were voted to Brissot, for 
isinterested offer of his serviccis, and he was elected an 
ary and corresponding member. 

. Wesley, whose letter was read next, informed the 
ittee of the great satisfaction which he also had ex- 
iced, when he heard of their formation. He conceiv- 
.t their design, while it would destroy the Slave-trade, 

also strike at the root of the shocking abomination of 
y. He desired to forewarn tbem, that they must 
. difficulties and great opposition from those who were 
ited in the system ; that these were a powerful body $ 
lat they would raise all their forces, when they per- 
, their craft to be in danger*. They would employ 
ig writers, who would have neither justice nor mercy, 
le committee were not to be dismayed by such treat- 

nor even if some of those, who professed good will 
ds them, should turn against them. * He concluded in 
words : ^< I commend you to Him, who is able to carry 
rough all opposition^ and support you under all dis- 
^ments." 

the fourth^ eleventh, and eighteenth of September, the 
ittee were employed variously. Amon^^ other things, 
"oted their thanks to Mr. Leigh, a clergyman of the 
ished church, for the offer ofhis services for the conn* 
Vorfolk. They ordered also one thousand copies of 
-enlar letter to be additionally printed. 

one of these meetings, a resolution was made, that 
'ille Sharp, esquire, be appointed chairman. 

the second and sixteenth of October, two sittings took 
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^ilaee ; at the latfarrf which a sub-coiomittee, .whi 
been appotnled fbr the purpose,' brought in a desif 
seal. An African was seen (ai in the fi^re*) in ch 
a •uppliealing poMnre, kneeling with .«iie knee U] 
groDDd, and with both hit hands lifted np to Heav 




round (he hb) was observed the following motto, t 
were uttering the words himseir, " Am I not a Mai 
Brother i" The desini having been approved of, 
was ordered to be engraved from it. I may mentit 
that this seal, simple as (he design was, was made 
tribute largeljr, as will be shown in its proper plaee, I 
turning (he altenlioa of our eonntryneu to the eas< 
injured Af^ieaas, and of procuring a warm interest i 
farour. , 

On the thirtieth of Oetober, a letter was receir 
read, from Robert Bguelier Niekolla, dean of Midt 
in Yorkshire, !■ thu be stated, that he was a na 
the West-Indies, and bad travelled on the cnntii 
America. He then offered some important infoi 



* The Bguie is nitber larger tlian th*t in the seal. 
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to the eommittee, as his mile Inwards the abolition of the 
Slave-trade, and as an encoaragement to them to persevere. 
He attempted to prove, that the natural increase of the Ne« 
; ^roes, already in the West Indian islands, wonld be fully 
[ adequate to the eultivation of them, without any fresh Mup* 
plies from AfrieEf and that such natural increase would be 
secured by humane Ircatment. With this view, he instanc- 
ed the two estates of Mr. MacMahon, and uf Dr. Mapp, 
in the island of Barbadoes. The first required continual 
supplies of new slaves, in consequence of the severe and 
cruel usage adopted upon it. The latter overflowed with 
labourers, in consequence of a system of kindness, so that 
it almost peopled another estate. Having related these in- 
stances, he cited others in North America, where, though 
the climate was less favourable to the constitution of the 
Africans, but their treatment better, they increased also. 

This letter of the Dean of Middleham, which was a little 
Eisiay of itstlf, wasdeemed of so much importance by the 
eomiAittee, but particularly as it was the result of local 
kuowledge, that they not only passed a resolution of thanks 
to him for it, but desired his permission to print it. 

The committee sat again on the thirteenth and twenty- 
' second of November. At the first of these sittings, a letter 
was read from Henry Grimston, esquire, of \Vhitwell-Hal]| 
near York, offering his services fur the promotion of the 
eause in hisown county. At the second, the Dean of Mid« 
dleham^s answer was received. He acquiesced in the re- 
quest of the committee ; when five thousand of his letters' 
were ordered immediately to be printed. 

The labours of the committee, during my absence, were as 
Iliave now eiplained them ; but as I was obliged, almost 
immediately on joining them, to retire into ttie country to 
liegin my new work, 1 must give an account of their further 
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services, till I joined them again, or till the middle of Feb- 
ruai79 1788. 

During sittings which were held from the middle of De* 
eember, 17d7| to the eighteenth of Januai^y 1788, the bosi- 
aess of the committee had so increased, that it was fouiid 
proper to make an addition to their nnmber. Accordingly 
James Martin and William Morton Pitt, esqoires, members 
of parliament, and Robert Hunter, and Joseph Smith, es- 
quires, were chosen members of it. 

The knowledge also of the institntion of the society, had 
spread to such an extent, and the eagerness among individ- 
uals to sec the pablieations of the committee, had been so 
great, that the press was kept almost constantly going dar- 
ing the time now mentioned. No fewer than three thoos- 
and lists of the subscribers, with a circular letter prefixed 
to them, explaining the object of the institution, were order- 
ed to be printed within this period, to. which are to be ad- 
ded fifteen hundred of Benezet's Account of Guinea, three 
thousand of the Dean of Middleham's Letters, five thousand 
Summary Views, and two thousand of a new edition of the 
Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, which I had 
enlarged before the last of these sittings, fktim materials col- 
lected in my late tour. 

The thanks of the committee w*ere voted, during this pe- 
riod, to Mr« Alexander Falcoubridge^ for the assistance hs 
had given me in my inquiries into the nature of the Slave- 
trade. 

As Mr. Faleonbridge had but lately returned from Afri- 
ca, and as facts and circumstances, which had taken place 
hut a little time ago, were less liable to objections inasmuch 
as they proved the present state of things, than those which 
had happened in earlier times^ he was prevailed upon te 
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write an aeeount of what he had seen daring the four voya- 
ges he had made to the continent ; and accordingly, within 
the period whi6h has been mentioned, he began his work. 

A letter was reeeived within this period, from the soeiet j 
established at Philadelphia, accompanied with documents in 
proof of the good effects of the manumission of slaves, and 
with specimens of writing and drawing by the same. In 
this letter the society congratnlated the committee in Lon* 
don on its formation, and professed its readiness to co-oper« 
ate in any way in which it could be made useful* 

The committee thonght it right to make a report to the 
public, relative to the state and progress of their cause ; but 
as this was composed chiefly from materials, which the 
reader has now in his possession, it may not be necessary to 
prodneeit. 

On the twenty-second and twenty-ninth of January, and 

on the fifth and twelfth of February, 1788, sittings were also 

held. During these, the business still increasing, John 

M aitland, esqnire, was elected a member of the committee. 

As the correspondents of the committee were now nnmer* 
ons, and as these solicited publications for the use of those 
who applied to them, as well as of those to whom they wish- 
ed to give a knowledge of the suBjeet, the press was kept in 
constant employ during this period also. Five thousand 
two hundred and fifty additional reports were ordered to be 
printed, and also three thousand of Faleonbridge's Account 
of the Slave-trade, the manuscript of which was now fin- 
ished. At this time, Mr. Newton, rector of St. Mary Wool- 
noth in London, who had been in his youth to the coast of 
Africa, but who had now become a serious and useful di- 
Tine,feU it his duty to write his Thoughts on the African 
Slave-trade. The committee, having obtained permission,* 
printed three thousand copies oi^ these aVs«« 
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Tliirins; these sittings, the chairman was revested to have 
frequent eommunieation with Dr. Porteus, bishop of Lon- 
don^ as be had expressed his desire of beeomlDg uaeful to 
the institution* 

A circular letter also, with the report before mentionedi 
Wii4 ordered to be sent to the majors of several corporate 
towns. 

• 

A commnnioation was made to the committee, at one of 
their flittings, through the medium of the Chevalier deTer* 
uant, from the celebrated Marquis de la Fayette of France. 
The marquis 8igiii6ed the singular pleasure he had reeeiv- 
ed on hearing of the formation of a committee in England, 
for the abolition of the Slave-trade, and the earnest desire, 
he had to promote the object of it. With this view, he in* 
formed the committee , that he should attempt the forma- 
tion of a similar society in France. This he conceived te 
be one of the moMt effectual measures he could devise, for se« 
-curing; the object in qucbtion ; for he was of opinion, that if 
the two great nations of France and England, were to nnite 
in this humane and christian work, the other European na- 
tions might be induced to follow the example* 

The committee, on receiving the last communication, re- 
solved, thait the chairman should return their thanks to the 
Marquis dc fa Fayette, and the Chevalier de Temant, and 
that he should iirform them, that they were enrolled among 
the honorary and corresponding members of the Society. 

The others letters read during these sittings, were to con- 
vey information to the committee, that people in various 
parts of the kingdom, had then felt themselves so deeply in- 
terested in behalf of the injured Africans, that they had de- 
termined either on public meetings, or had come to resolu- 
tions, or had it in contemplation to petition parliament, for 
tJbe abolition of the Slave-trade. 
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Section ii. 

By this time the natare of the Blare (rade had, in eoi- 
aeijuenee of the lahooni of the eommittee, and of their sere- 
ral eorrespondentf 9 beeome generally known throughout the 
kingdom. It had ezeited a general attention, and there 
was among people a general feeling in behalf of the wrongs 
of Afriea. This feeling had also, as may be collected from 
ivhat has been already mentioned, broken out into language; 
for not only had the traffic beeome the general subject of 
•onversation^but publie meetings had taken plaecyin which 
it had been discussed, and of which the result was, that an 
application to parliament had been resolved upon in many 
places concerning it. By the middle of February, 1788, no 
fewer than thirty-five petitions had been delivered to the 
commons, and it was known that others were on their way 
to the same house. 

This ferment in the public mind, which had shown itself 
in the public prints, even before the petitions had been re- 
solved upon, had excited the attention of government. To 
eoineide with the wishes of the people on this subject, ap- 
peared to those in authority to be a desirable thing. To 
« abolish the trade, replete as it was with misery, was desir- 
able also : but it was so connected with the interest of indi« 
viduals, and so interwoven with the commerce and revenue 
of the country, that a hasty abolition of it, without a previ* 
•as inquiry, appeared to them to be likely to be productive 
of as much misery as good. The king, therefore, by an or- 
der of council, dated February the eleventh, 1788, directed 
that a committee of privy council should sit as a board of 
trade, ^* to take into their consideration the present state of 
the African trade^ particularly as far as related to the prse* 
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tice and manner of purchasing or obtaining slaves on the 
coaKt of Africa, and the importation and sale thereof, either 
in the British eolonie^ and settlements, or in the foreign 
colonies and settlements in America or the West-ludies ; 
Mdalso as far as related to the effects and eonsequeuees of 
the trade, both in Africa, and in the said colonies and settle- 
ments, and to the general commerce of this kingdom ; and 
that they should report to him in council, the result of their 
inquiries, with such observations as thejr might have to of- 
fer thereupou." 

Of this order of couueil, Mr. Wilberforce, who had at* 
tended to this great subject, as far as his health would per- 
mit, since I left him, liad received notice ; but he was then 
too ill himself to tnke any measures eoncemiug it. He 
therefore wrote tome, and begged of me to repair to Los- 
don immediately, in order lo get such evidence ready, as we 
migbt think it eligible to introduce when the council sat. 
At that time, 1 had finished the additions to my Essay on 
the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, and I 
had now proceeded about halfway in that of the Impoliey 
of it. This summons, however, I obeyed, and returned to 
town on the fourteenth of February, from which day, to the 
twenty-fourth of May, I shall now give the history of our 
proceedingSf 

My first business in London, was to hold a. conversatioB 
with Mr. Pitt, previously to the meeting of the council, and 
to try to interest him, as the first minister of state, in our 
favour. For this purpose, Mr. Wilberforce had bpened 
the way for me, and an interview took place. We were in 
free conversation together for a considerable time, during 
which we went through most of the branches of the subject* 
Mr. Pitt appeared to me to have but little knowledge of it. 
lie had also his doubts^ which he expressed openly, on many 
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points. He was at a loss to coneeiFe how private interest 
should not always restrain the master of the slave from abus- 
ing him. This matter I explained to him as well as I 
Ieould ; and if he was not entirely satisfied with my inter- 
pretation of ity he was at least induced to believe that cruel 
praetiees were more probable than he had ima§;ined. A se- 
cond eireumstanee, the truth of which he doubted, was the 
mortality and usage of seamen in this trade ; and a third 
was the statement, by which so much had been made of the 
riehes of Africa^ and of the genius and abilities of her peo- 
ple ; for he seemed at a loss tc comprehend, if these things 
were so, how it had happened that they should not have 
been more generally noticed before. I promised to satisfy 
him upon these points, and an interview was fixed for this 
purpose the next day. 

At the time appointed, I went with my books, papers, and 
AlHean productions. Mr. Pitt examined the former him- 
self. He turned over leaf after leaf, in which the copies of 
Ch^ muster-rolls were contained, with great patience ; and 
when he had looked over above a hundred pages accurate- 
ly, and found the name of every seaman inserted, his former 
abode or service, the time of his entry, and what had be- 
' eome of him, either by death, disehai^ or desertion, he ex« 

■ 

i> pressed his surprise at the great pains which had been ta- 
ken in this braneh of the inquiry, and confessed, with some 
emotion, that his doubts were wholly removed with respect 
to the destructive nature of this employ ; and he said, more- 
over, that the facts contained in these documents, if they had 

■^ been hut fairly copied, could never be disproved. He wa» 

. equally astonished at the various woods and other productions 

of Africa, but most of all, at the manufactures of the natives 

in cotton, leather, gold, and iron, which were laid before 

hiBU T-hese he handled and examined over and over again. 
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Manj loblime thoaghts seemed to rash in upon 
once, at the sia^ht of these, some of whieh he ezp 
with observations becoming a great and dignified mint 
thanked me for the light I had given him on many 
branches of this great question ; and I went away 
%■ certain conviction, that I had left him much impre 
•ur favour. 

My next visit was to Mr (now lord) Grenville. I 
vpon him at the request of Mr. Wilberforce, who hi 
vionsly written to him from Bath, as he had promiset 
tend the meetings of the privy council, durini; the ex 
lions which were to take place. I found in the coi 
our conversation, that Mr. Grenville had not ther 
knowledge of the subject, than Mr. Pitt, but I fou: 
differently circumstanced in other respects ; for I pei 
in him a warm feeling in behalf of the injured Africa 
that he had no doubt of the possibility of all the b 
ties, which had been alledged against this traffic. I i 
him all my papers, and some of my natural prodi 
which he examined. I was with him the next do 
once again afterwards, so that the subject was consid 
all its parts. 

A report having gone abroad, that the committee 
vy council would only examine those who were iuti 
in the continuance of the trade, I found it necessary 
npon Mr. Pitt again, and to inform him of it, when I 
cd an assurance that every person, whom I chose to 
the council, in behalf of the committee, should be 
This gave rise to a conversation relative to those wi 
whom we had to produce on the side of the abolition 
here I was obliged to disclose our weakness in this i 
I owned with sorrow, that, though I had obtaine< 
mens and official docaments in abundance^ to prov 
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important poiQts, yet I had found it difficult to prevail upon 
pentonsi to be publicly. ezamiDed on this subject. The only 
persons, we could then count np«n, were Mr. Ramsay, Mr. 
H. Gandy, Mr. Faleonbridge, Mr. Newton, and the Deau of 
If iddleham. There was one, however, who would be a 
host of himself, if we could but gain him. I then mention- 
ed Mr. Norris. I told Mr. Pitt the nature* and value of 
Ihe testimony which he had given me at Liverpool, and the 
great zeal he had discovered to serve the cause. Upon en- 
quiry, I found that Mr. Norris was then in London. Upon 
this I tried to iind him out, to entreat him to consent to an 
examination before the council. At length I found his ad- 
dress ; but before I could see him, I'was told by the Bishop 
of London, that he had came up as a Liverpool delegate, in 
support of the Slave-trade. Astonished at this information, 
I called upon him, to ask him to explain the reasons of his 
conduct, but he was out* He sent me, however, a letter 
aoon aAerwards, which was full of flattery, and in which, 
after having paid many high compliments to the general 
ibree of my arguments, and the justice and humanity of my 
sentiments on this great question, which had made a deep 
impression upon his mind, he had found occasion to differ 
from me, since we had last parted, on particular points, and 
that he had therefore less reluctantly yielded to the call of 
beeoming a delegate ; though notwithstanding, he would 
gladly have declined the office, if he could have done it with 
propriety. 

At length the council began their examinations. Mr. 
Jforrit, lieutenant Matthews, of the navy, who had just left 
a alave^mploy in Africa, and Mr. James Penny, formerly a 



^ See his evidence, Chapter JIj Section Qa 
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slave-eaptaiDy and then interested as a merchant in the 
tradey whieh three y¥ere the delegates from Liverpool, look, 
possession of the ground Arst. Mr. Miles, Mr. WeaveSi 
and others, followed them on the same side. The evidence 
whieh they gave, as previously concerted between them- 
seWes, may he shortly represented thus : They denied that 
kidnapping either did or could take place in Africa, t>r that 
wars were made there, for the purpose of procuring^ slavest 
Having done away these wicked practices ft-om their sys- 
tem, they maintained positions whieh were less exeeptiona* 
hie. or that the natives of Africa, generally, became slaves 
in consequence of having been made prisoners in just warsj 
or in consequence of their various crimes. They then gave 
a melancholy picture of the defspotiiim and barbarity of some 
of the AfKcan princes, among whom the oui«tom of sacrific- 
ing their own subjects prevailed. But of all others, that 
which was ofTcrded by Mr, Nor r is, on this ground, was the 
most ft'ightful. The king of Dahomey, he said, sported 
with the lives of his people, in the most wanUni manner. 
He had seen at the gates of his palace, two piles of heads 
like those of shot in an arsenal. Within the palace, the 
heads of persons newly put to death, were strewed at the 
distance of a few yards, in the passage whieh led to his 
apartment. This custom of human sacrifice, by the king 
of l)ah(Nney, was not on one occasion only, but on many ; 
luch as on the reception of messengers from neighbouring 
•tates, or of white merchants^ or on days of ceremonials 
But the great carnage was once a year, when the poll tax 
was paid by his subjects. A thousand persons at leasts 
were sacrificed annually on these different occasions. The 
great men, too, of the country, cut off a few heads on Festi- 
val days. ^ From all these particulars, the humanity of the 
91ave-Trad# was inferred| because it took away the inbab* 
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itantt of AfKea, into lands where no such barbarities were 
known. But the humanity of it, was insisted npon by po- 
sitive cireumstauees also, namely, that a great number of 
the slaves were prisoners of war^ and that in former times^ 
all sueh were put to death, whereas now they were saved ; 
so that there was a g^reat aeeession of happiness to Africai 
since the introduction of the Trade. 

These statements, and those of others on the same side of 
the question, had a great effect, as may easily be conceived, 
vpon the feelings of those of the council who were present. 
Some of them began, immediately to be prejudiced against 
vs^ There were others, who even thought that it was aU 
most unnecessary to proceed in the inquiry, for that the 
Trade was actually a blessing. They had little doubt that 
all our assertions concerning it, would be found false. The 
bishop of London, himself, was no impressed by these un* 
expected accounts, that he asked me if Mr. FalconbridgCi 
whose pamphlet had been previously sent by the committee 
to every member of the council, was worthy of belief, and 
if he would substantiate publicly what he had thus written ? 
Bnt these impressions, unfortunately, were not confined to 
those who had been present at the examinations These 
eould not help communicating them to others. Hence, in 

tdl the higher circles, some of whieh I sometimes u^ed to 
freqnent, I had the mortification to hear of nothing but the 
I Liverpool evidence, of our own credulity, and of the impo- 
ntioBS which had been practised upon us : of these reports, 
the planters and merchants did not fail to avail themselves. 
I They boasted that they would soon do away all the idle 
tales whieh had been invented against them. They desir* 
^ ed the public only to suspend their judgment, till the privy 
I eouneil-report should be out, when they would see the folly 
[ lid wickedness of all our allegationsr A little more evi* 
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denee, and all wonid be over. On (lie twenty-second of 
Mareh, though (he eommittee of eouneil had not (hen held its 
sittings more ihan a month, and (hese only twice or thriee t 
week, the following paragraph was seen in a morning pa- 
per: <<The report of the committee of privy council, will 
be ready in a few days. After due exam]na(ion, it appean 
that the major part of the complaints against this Trade, 

I 

are ill-founded. Some regulations, however, are expected 
to take place, which may serve, in a certain degree, to a|« 
pease the cause of humanity." 

Thus the current of opinion, in particular circles, ran 
against uh for the first month, and so strong, that it was 
impossible for us to stem it at once : but as some of the 
council recovered from their panic, and their good sense 
became less biassed by their feelings, and they were in a 
state to hear reason, their prejudices began to subsidel It 
began now to be understood among .them, that almost all 
the witnesses were concerned in the continuance of the 
Trade. It be^an to be known also, (for Mr. Pitt and the 
Bishop of London^ took care that it should be circulated,) 
that Mr. Norris had, but a short time before, furnished me 
at Liverpool with information, all of which be had conceal- 
ed* from the council, but all of which made for the aboli* 
tiun of it. Mr. Devaynes also, a respectable member of. 
parliament, who had been in Africa, and who had been ap* 
pealed to by Mr. Norris, when examined before the privy 
council, in behalf of his extraordinary facts, was unablef 






* This was also the case with another witness, MPr Weuves. He 
had given me accounts, beiore any stir was made about the Slave* 
trade, relative to it, all of which he kept back, when he was ezanun- 
cd there. 
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Tvhen Bummonecl, to confirm them to the desired extent* 
From this evidence, the council collected, that human sa- 
erifiees were not made on the arrival of White traders, as 
had been asserted ; that there was no poU-tas in Dahomey 
at alt; and that Mr. Norris must have been mistaken on 
these points, for he must have been there at the time of the 
ceremony of watering the graves, when about sixty persons 
Buffered. This latter custom, moreover, appeared to have 
been a religious superstition of the country, such as at 0(a- 
heite, or in Britain, in the time of the Druids, and to have 
had nothing to do with the Slave-trade.* But, besides these 
draw-backs, from the Height of the testimony which had 
been given, it began to be perceived by some of the lords of 
the council, (hat the cruel superstitions which had been de- 
"veribed, obtained only in one or two countries in Africa, 
and these of insignificant extent; whereas at the time^ 
when their minds were carried away, as it were by their 
feelings, they had supposed them to attach to the whole of 
that vast continent. 

These considerations had the eflTeet of diminishing the 
prejudices of some of the council on this great question : 
and when this was perceived lo be the case, it M'as the opi- 
nion of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grenville, and the Bishop of London^ 
that we should send three or four of our own evidences for 
examination, who might help to restore matters to an equi- 
librium. Accordingly, Mr. Falconbridge, and some others, 
idU of whom were to speak to the African part of the sub- 
'joet, were introduced. These produced a certain weight in 



* Bein^ a religious custom, it would still have gone on, though 
the Slave-trade had beeii abolished : noi' could the merchants at any 
is\ ^ time, have bought off a single victim. 
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the opposHe sealc. But soou after these had been examin- 
ed. Ilr Andrew Spaarman. professor of physic, and inspec- 
tor of the museum of the royal academy at Stockholm,' and 
his companion, C. B. Wadstrom, chief director of the assay- 
office there, arrived in England. These gentlemen had 
been lately sent to Africa, by the late king of SwedcUf to 
make ditscoyerics in botany, mineralogy, and other depart- 
ments of science. It so happened, that by means of George 
Harrison, one of our committee, I fell in, unexpectedly, with 
thf'sc gentlemen. 1 hail not long been with them, before I 
perceived the great treasure 1 had found. They gave me 
many beautiful specimens of African produce. They show- 
ed me their jouniaU, which they had regularly kept from 
day to day. I was anxious, therefore, to take them before 
the committee of council, to which they were pleased- to 
consent ; and, as Dr. Spaarman was to leave liondon in a 
few days, I procured him an introduction first. His evi- 
dence went to show, that the natives of Africa lived in a 
fruitful and luxuriant country, which supplied all their 
ivants, and that ihey would be a happy people, if it were 
not for the existence, of the Slave-trade* He instanced 
wars* which he knew ta have been made by the Moors up- 
on the Negroes, for they were entered upon wholly at the 
instigation of the White traders, for the purpose of getting 
slaves, and he had the pain of seeing the unhappy captives 
brought in on such occasions, and some of them in a wound- 
ed state. 4mong them were many women and children) 
and the women were in great ailliction. He saw also the 
king of Barbesin send out his parties on expeditions of a 
similar kind, and he saw them return with*slaves. The 
king had been made intoxicated on purpose, by the French 
agents or he would never have consented to the measure. 
He staled also, that in coDsei^ueuce of the temptations held 
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out by slave-regsels coming upon the coast, fhe nut;.*^ 
seized one another in the ni.i^ht, when ihey (fMin<i o|i|ti)rtu- 
nity; and even invited others to their houses, whom they 
treaeheroHsly detained^ and sohl at these timeH ; ho that 
every enormity was practised in Africa, in consequence of 
the existence of the Trade. These specific instances, 
made a proper impression upon the lords of the council in 
their turn: for Dr. Spaarman was a man of liigh charac- 
ter ; he possessed the confidence of his sovereign ; he had 
no interest whatever in giving his evidence on this subject^ 
either on one or the other side; his means of information, 
too, had been large ; he had also recorded the facts which 
had come before him, and he had his journal, written in 
the French language, to produce. The tide therefore, 
which had run so strongly against us, began now to turn % 
little in our favour. 

While these examinations were going on, petitions con- 
tinued to be sent to the house of commons, from various 
parti of the kingdom. No less than one hundred and three 
were presented in this session. The city of London, though 
she was drawn the other way, by the cries of commercial 
interest, made a sacrifice to humanity and justice. The 
two Universities applauded her conduct by their own ex- 
ample. Large manufacturing towns,- and whole counties, 
expressed their sentiments and wishes in a similar manner. 
The Established Church, in separate dioceses, and the 
Quakers and other Dissenters, as separate religious bodies, 
joined in one voice upon this occasion. 

The committee, in the interim, were not unmindful of 
the great work they had undertaken, and they continued to 
forward it in its different departments. They kept up a 
communication by letter with most of the worthy per- 
sons who had written to them, but particularly with Brissot^ 
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and Clayierc^ft-oin whom they had ihe satisfaction of leani- 
ing. that a society had at lengih been established at PariS| 
for the Abolition of the Slave-trade in France. The learn- 
ed Marquis de Condoreet, had become the president of it 
The virtuous Doe de la Roehefoucault, and the Marquis 
de la Fayette, had sanctioned it, by enroling their names 
as the two first members. Petion^ who was placed after- 
wards among the mayors of Paris, followed^ Women also 
were not thought unworthy of bein§ honorary and assistant 
members of this humane institution ; and among these were 
found the amiable Marchioness of la Fayette, Madame da 
Poivre, widow of the late intendant of the Isle of France, 
and Madame Nccker, wife of the first minister of state. 

The letters from new correspondents, during the latter 
part of this period, were the following : 

One from Alexander Allison, esquire, of Edinburgh, in 
which he expressed it to be his duty to attempt to awaken 
the inhabitants of Scotland, to a knowledge of the monstrous 
evil of the 81ave4rade, and to form a committee there to 
act in union with that of London, in carrying the great ob- 
ject of their institntion into effect. 

Another from Dr. Frossard, of Lyons, in which he offered 
his services for the South of France, and desired different 
publications to be sent him, that he might be better qualifi- 
ed to take a part in the promotion of the cause* 

Another from professor Bruns, of Helmstadt in Germany, 
in which he desired to know the particulars relative to the 
institution of the committee, as many thousands upon the 
continent were then beginning to feel for the sufferings of 
the oppressed African race. 

Another from William Senhonse, esquire, of the island of 
£jirbadoet« In this he gave the particulars of two estates; 
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one of them his own, and the other belonging to a nobleman, 
upon each oi'which, the slaves, in consequence of humane 
treatment, had increased by natural population onlj. An- 
other effect of this humane treatment, had been, that these 
Blares were among the most orderly and tractable in that 
island. From these and other instances, he argued, that if 
the planters would, all of them, take proper care of their 
slaves, their humanity would be repaid in a few years, by a 
valuable increase in their property, and they would never 
want supplies from a traffic, which had been so justly con- 
demned. 

Two others, the one from Travers Hartley, and the other 
from Alexander Jaffray, esquires, both of Dublio, were 
read. These gentlemen sent certain resolutions, which 
had been agreed upon by the chamber of commerce^ and by 
the guild of merchants there, relative to the abolition of 
the Slave-trade. They rejoiced in the name of those, whom 
they represented, that Ireland had been unspotted by a traf- 
fic, which they held in such deep abhorrence, and promis- 
edy if it should be abolished in England, to take the most 
active measures to prevent it from finding an asylum in the 
portff of that kingdom. 

The letters of William Seuhouse, and of Travers Hart- 
ley, and of Alexander Jaffray, esquires, were ordered to be 
presented to the committee of privy council^ and copies of 
them to be left there. 

By the latter end of the month of March, there was an 
'anxious expectation in the public, notwithstanding the pri- 
vy eonncil had taken up the subject, that some notice should 
be taken in the lower house of Parliament, of the numerous 
petitions which had been presented there. But at this 
time Mr. Wilberforce was ill, and unable to gratify the ex- 
pectations which had been apparent. The committee there- 
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fore, who partook of the anxiety of the public, knew not 
what to do. They saw that two-thirds of the session had 
already passed* They saw no hope of Mr. Wilberforee's 
recovery for some time. Thus sitaated, they waited as pa* 
tiently as they could, till the eighth of April,* when they re- 
solved to write to Mr. Wilberforee, to el plain to him their 
fears and wishes, and to submit it to his consideration, whe- 
ther, if he were unable himself, he would appoint some one 
in whom he could copfide, to make some motion in parlia* 
ment on the subject. 

But the public expectation became now daily more visi- 
'hle. The inhabitants of Manchester, many of whom had 
signed the petition for that place, became impatient, and 
they appointed Thomas Walker and Thomas Cooper, es- 
quires, as their delegates, to proceed to London to commu- 
nicate with the committee on this subject) to assist them in 
their deliberations upon it, and to give their attendance 
while it was under discussion by the legislature. 

•At the time of the arrival of the delegates, who were re- 
ceived as such by the committee, a letter came from Bath, 
in which it was stated that Mr. Wiiberfbrce's health was in 
such a precarious state, that his physicians dared not allow 
him to read any letter, which related to the subject of the 
Slave-trade. 

The committee were now again at a loss how to act, when 
they were relieved from this doubtful situation, by a mes- 
sage from Mr. Pitt, who desired a conference with their 
chairman. Mr. Sharp, accordingly went^ and on his re- 

V 

* Brissot attended in person at this committee on his v>y to Am^ 
nca, irhich it was then an object with him to visit* ^- . 
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turn, Bade the following; report : << He had a full opporia" 
nity," he said, << of explaining to Mr. Pitt, that the desire 
of the eommittee went to the entire abolition of the Slave- 
trade. Mr. Pitt assured him that his heart was with the 
committee as to this object, and that he considered himself 
pledged to Mr. Wilberforce, that the cause should not sus* 
tain any injury from his indisposition ; but at the same time 
ohserved, that the subject was of great political import- 
ance, and it was requisite to proceed in it with temper and 
prudence. He did not apprehend, as the examinations be* 
fore ^ the privy eonncil would yet take up some time, that the 
anbjeet could be fully investigated in the present session of 
parliament ; but said he would consider whether the forms 
of the house would admit of any measures, that would be ob- 
ligatory on them to take it up early in the ensuing session.'' 

In about a week after this conference, Mr. Morton Pitt 
was deputed by the minister to write to the committee, to 
say that he had found precedents for such a motion, as he 
eoneeived to be proper, and that he would submit it to the 
house of commons in a few days. 

At the next meeting, which was on the sixth of May, 
and at which major Cartwright and the Manchester dele* 
gates assisted, Mr. Morton Pitt attended as a member of 
the committee, and said that the minister had fixed his mo* 

tionfor the ninth. It was then resolved that deputations 

• 

shoqld be sent to some of the leading members of parlia* 
ment,to request their support of the approaching motion* 
I was included in one of these, and in that which was to 
wait upon Mr. Pox. We were received by him in a friend- 
ly manner. On putting the question to him, which related 
to the object of our mission, Mr. Fox paused for a little 
while, as if in the act of deliberation ; when he assured us 
naeqaiFoeally^ and in language which could not be misun- 
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derstood, that he would support the object of the corai 
to its fullest extent, being eonvineed that there was no 
dy for the evil, but in the total abolition of the trade. 

Section hi. 



At length, the ninth of May, 1788, the day fixed 
arrived, when this important subject was to be men 
in the house of commons, for the first time,* with a t 
the public discussion of it. It is impossible for me tc 
within the narrow limits of this work, all that waa 
said upon it ; and yet as the debate, which ensued, w 
first which took place upon it, I should feel inexeusal 
I were not to take some notice of it. 

Mr. Pitt rose. He said he intended to more a i 
tion relative to a subject, which was of more impoi 
than any which had ever been agitated in that house, 
honour he should not have had, but for a eircums 
which he could not but deeply regret, the severe ind: 
tion of his friend, Mr. Wilberforce, in whose hands 
measure, which belonged to justice, humanity, and t 
tional interest, was peculiarly well placed* The f 
in question, was no less than that of the 81ave-trac 
was obvious, from the great number of petitions, whi< 
been presented concerning it, how much it had engas 
public attention, and consequently, how much it de 
the serious notice of that house, and how much it t 
their duty to take some measure concerning it. But 

• David Hartley made a motion some years before in th 
house ; but this was only to establish a proposition, that the 
tTftde was contrary to the Laws oi God, and the Rights of Ma 
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ever was done on such a subject, every one would agree, 
ought tu be done with the maturest deliberation. Two 
opinions had prevailed withont doors, as appeared from the 
language of the different petitions. It had been pretty ge- 
nerally thought that the African Slave-trade ought to be 
abolished. There were others, however, who thought that 
it only stood in need of regulations. But all had agreed 
that it ought not to remain as it stood at present. But that 
measore, whieh it might be the most proper to take, could 
only be discovered by a cool, patient, and diligent examina- 
tion of the subject, in all its circumstances, relations, and 
^eoDsequenees. This had induced him to form an opinion, 
that the present was not the proper time for discussing it ; 
for the session was now far advanced, and there was also a 
want of proper materials for the full information of the 
house. It would, he thought, be better discussed, when it 
night produce some useful debate, and when that inquiry, 
[^' whieh had been instituted by his majesty's ministers, he 
meant the examination by a committee of privy council, 
should be brought to such a state of mat urity« as to make it 
|fit that the result of it should be laid before the house 
That inquiry, he trusted, would facilitate their investiga- 
[tion, and enable them the better to proceed to a decision, 
lieh should be equally founded on principles of humanity, 
iee, and sound policy. As there was not a probability 
reaching 80 desirable an end, in the present state of the 
sinesg, he meant to move a resolution, to pledge the 
ise to the diseoasion of the question, early in the next 
lion. If by that time, his honourable friend should be 
seovered, which he hoped would be the case, then he, Mr. 
^ilberforee, would take the lead in it ; but should if un- 
trtunately happen otherwise, then he, the chancello*- of 
[the exchequer, pledged himself to bring forward some pro- 
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position eoncerning it. The boose, however, would ob- ^ 
serve, that he had studiously avoided giving nnj opinipn of ' 
his own. on this great subjeet. He thought it wiser to de- i 
fer this, tiii the time of the discussion should arrive. He 
concluded with moving, after having read the names of 
the places from whence the different petitions had eomey 
^< That this house wiU| early in the next session of parlia- 
ment, proceed to take into consideration, the cireumstaiiees 
of the Slave-trade, complained of in the said petitions, and 
what may be lit to be done thereupon." 

Mr, Fox began by observing, that he had long taken as 
interest in this great subjeet, which he had also minutely 
examined, and that it was his intention to have brought 
something forward himself, in parliament, respecting it : f 
but when he heard that Mr. Wilbcrforce had resolved to L 
take it up, he was unaffectedly rejoiced, not only knowing L 
the purity of his principles and character, but because, from h^ 
a variety of considerations as to the situations in whiehdifM^ 
ferent men stood jn the house, there was something that I f^ 
made him honestly think it was better that the basiness j, r 
should be in the hands of that gentleman, than in his own. L , 
Having premised this, he said that, as so many petitioniy 
and these signed by such numbers of persons of the raoi) 
respectable character, had been presented, he was soitj 
that it had been found impossible that the subject of tfaeaf'' 
could be taken up this year, and more particularly, as be 
was not able to see, as the chancellor of the exchequer hni 
done, that there were circutnstances, which might happcB 
by the next year, which would make it more advisable bxA 
advantageous to take it up then, than it would have beea 
to enter upon it in the present session. For certainly there 
could be no information laid before the house, through thel 
medium of the lords of the council} which could not moreP 
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kdvantageoasl J have been obtained by themsclrcsy had they 
nstituted a similar inquiry. It was their duty to advise 
he king, and not to ask his advice. This the constitution 
lad laid down as one of its niosi essential principles ; and 
hough, in the present instance, he saw no cause for blame, 
lecause he was persuaded his majesty's ministers had not 
Leted with any ill intention, it was still a principle never to 
le departed from, because it never eould be departed from, 
rvithout establishing a precedent which might lead to very 
serious abuses* He lamented that the privy counciK who 
bad received no petitions from the people on the subject^ 
ihpuld have instituted an inquiry, and that the house of 
eommonsi the table of which had been loaded with petitions 
From various parts of the kingdom, should not have insti- 
tuted any inquiry at all. He hoped these petitions would 
have a fair discussion in that house, independently of any 
information that could be given lo it by his majesty's minis- 
:eni. He was sorry therefore, that the consideration of the 
[question, but more particularly where so much human suf- 
fering was concerned, should be put off to another session, 
when it was obvious that no advantage could be gained by 
the delay. 

He then adverted to the secreey, which the chancellor of 
the exchequer had observed, relative to his own opinion on 
this important subject. Why did he refuse to give it ? As 
for himself, he, Mr. Fox, had no scruple to declare, at the 
outset, that the Slave-trade ought not to be regulated, but 
destroyed. Te this opinion, his mind was made up ; and 
he was persuaded that, the more the subject was eonsider* 
ed^ the more his opinion would gain ground ; and it wonld 
be Emitted, that to consider it in any other manner, or on 
any other principles than those of humanity and justice, 
would be idle and absurd. 
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He coneluded by saying, that he woald not oppc 
resolution, if other meoibera thought it best to poi3tp( 
oonsideration of 'the subjeet; but he should have be 
ter pleased, if it had been diseussed sooner ; and he e 
ly reserved to himself the right of voting for any qi 
npon it, that should be brought forwanl by anj othei 
ber, in the eourse of the present session. 

The chancellor of the exchequer said, that noth 
had lieard, had satisfied him of .the propriety of de| 
from the rule he had laid down for himself, of not ol 
but of studiously avoiding to offer, any opinion up 
subject, till the time should arrive, when it could b 
argued. He thought that no discuMsion, which coul 
place that session, could lead to any useful nieasur 
therefore he had wished not to argue it, till the who 
could be argued. A day would come, when every n 
would have an opportunity of staling his opinion ; i 
wished it might be discussed with a proper spirit 
sideri, on fair and liberal principles, and without an; 
kles from local and interested considerations. 

With re&;ard to the inquiries instituted before the 
mittee of privy council, he was sure, as soon as it I 
obvious that the subject mustt undergo a discussion, 
the duty of his majesty's ministers to set those inqiil 
foot, which should best enable them tojudge in w ha 
ner (hey could meet, or offer any proposition rcripecti 
Slave-trade. And although such previous examiuatii 
no mean«( went to deprive that house of its undoubted 
to institute those inquiries, or to preclude them, they 
be found greatly to facilitate them. But exclusive 
consideration, it would have been utterly impossible t 
come to auy discussion of the aubject, that could ha\ 
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ooa;]!! to aeonclasion in the coarse of the present session. 
id the inqairj, then, before the privy couirci] prove a loss 
' time P 80 far from it, that, opon the whole, time had 
en gained bj it. He had movsd the resolution, therefore, 
pledge the house to bring on the discussion early in the 
!Xt session, when they wonld have a full opportunity of 
nsidering every part of the subject : first. Whether the 
bole of the trade ought to be abolished; and, if so, how 
id when. If it should be thought that the trade should 
dy be put under certain regulations, what those regola* 
ons oBght to be, and when they should take place. These 
ere questions which must be considered ; and therefore he 
uf made his resolution as wide as possible, that there 
ight be room for all necessary considerations to be taken 
■ He repeated his declaration, that he would reserve his 
Btimeiits till th^ day of discussion should arrive : and 
ain declared, that he earnestly wished to avoid an antic i- 
tion of the debate upon the subject. But if such debate 
IS likely to take place, .he would withdraw his motion, 
d offer it another day. 

A few words then passed between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
reply to each other ; after which, lord Penrhyn rose. 
I said there were two classes of men, the African mer- 
Mtfl, and the planters, both whose characters had been 

Ely ealnmniated. These wished that an inquiry might 
tituted, and this immediately, conscious that the more 
sir conduct was examined, the less they would be found 
nerit the opprobrinm with which they had been loaded* 
le charges against the Slave-trade, were either true or 
■e. if they were true, it ought to be abolished ; but if 
en inquiry, they were found to be without foundation, 
tiee otight to be done to the reputation of those who nere 
U«ned in it. He then said a few words, by which he 
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8ignifie<U ^^^U ft^'^c &1U >t nii§ht iiot be an improper i 
8ure to make regalati' ns in the trade. 

Air. Burke said, the noble lord, who was a man of 
oar himself, had reasoned from his own conduet, and, I 
eonseious of his own integrity, was naturally led to imi 
that other men were equally just and honourable. Und 
ediy the merchants and planters had a right to call f 
investigation of their conduct, and their doing so, did 
great credit. The Slave-trade also ought equally to I 
quired into. Neither did he deny that it was right hii 
jesty's ministers should inquire into its merits for t 
selves. They had done their duty ; but that house, 
Iiad the petitions of the people on their table, had negl 
it, by having so long deferred an inquiry of their own. 
Mr. Burke said, he was one of those who wished fc 
abolition of the SIave»trade« He thought it ought 
abolished, on principles of humanity and justice. If, 
ever, opposition of interests should render its total abo 
impossible^ it ought to be regulated, and that immedii 
^ They need not send to the West-Indies to know the 

ions of the planters on the subject. They were to con 
first of all, and abstractedly f^om all political, pen 
and local considerations, that the Slave-trade was dii 
contrary to the principles of humanity and justice, a 
the spirit of the British constitution ; and that the sti 
slavery^ which followed it, however mitigated, was a 
so improper, so degrading, and so ruinous to the fe 
and capacities of human nature, that' it ought not to I 
K ftred to exist. He deprecated delay in this busim 

vrM for the sake of the planters as of the slaves. 

Mr. Gascoyne^ the other member for Liverpool, s 
had no objection that the discuAMion should stand o 
the next session of parliament, provided it could not 
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on ID the preeent, beeanae he was persuaded it would ulti- 
mately be found that his eoDstituents, who were more imnie* 
diarely eoneerned in the trade, and who had been so shame* 
fullj calumniated, were men of respectable >Bharaeter. He 
hoped the privy council would print their repurt, when they 
Iiad brought their inquiries to a conclusion, and that they 
would lay it before the house and the public, in order to en« 
able all concerned, to form a judgment of what was proper 
to be done, relative to the subject, next session. With res- 
pect, however, to the total abolition of the Slave-trade, he 
must confess that such a measure was both unnecessary, vi- 
sionary, and impracticable ; but he wished some alterations 
or modifications to be adopted. He hoped that, when the 
honsecame to g;o into the general question, they would not 
fbrg^t the trade, commerce, and navigation of the country. 

Sir William Dolben said, that he did not then wish to en- 
ter into the discussion of the general question of the aboli* 
tion of the Slave-trade, which the chancellor of the exche- 
^pier was so desirous of postponing ; but he wished to say a 
few words on what he conceived to be a most crying evil, 
amd which might be immediately remedied, without in- 
ftinging upon the limits of that question. He did not allude 
te the sofferings of the poor Africans in their own country, 
Bor Afterwards in the West-Ijidia islands, but to that inter* 
nedcaite state of ten-fold misery, which they underwent in 
theu" transportation. When put on board the ships, the 
wibaf^y wretches were chained to each other, hand 
Ibot, and stowed S4i close, that they were not allowed 
ahove « foot and a half for each individual in breadth. 
Thaa enumned together, like herrings in a barrel, they con- 
traeted putrid and fatal disorders ; so that they who came 
to inapeet them in a morning, had occasionally to pick dead 
aknraa ont of their rows, and to unchain their carcasses from 
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the bodies i)f their wretched fellpw-snfferers, to wlion they 
had been fastened. Nor was it merely to the. slaves, that 
the bajiefal eifeets of the eontagion thus created, were eon* 
fined. This eontagion iiffected the ships' crews, and num* 
hers of the seamen employed in the horrid traffic perished. 
This evil, he said, called aloud for a remedy, and that rem* 
edy ought to be applied soon ; otherwise no less than ten 
thousand lives might be lost between this and the next ses- 
sion. He wished therefore this grievance to be taken into 
consideration, independently of the general question ; and 
that some regulations, such as restraining the captains from 
taking above a certain number of slaves on board, according 
to the size of their vessels, and obliging them to let in fresh 
air, and provide better accommodation for the slaves during 
their passage, should be adopted. 

Mr. Grigby thought it his duty to declare, that no privy 
council-report, or other mode of examination, could infln* 
encchim. A traffic in the persons of men was so odious, 
that it ought every where, as soon as ever it was discover- 
ed, to be abolished. 

Mr. Bastard was anxious that the house should proceed 
to the discussion of the subject in the present session. The 
whole country, he said, had petitioned ; and was it any sa- 
tisfaction to the cuuntrj iv be told, that the committee of 
privy council were inquiring P Who knew any thing of 
what was doing by the committee of privy council, or what 
progress they were making P The inquiry ought to have 
been instituted in that house, and in the face of the public, 
that every body concerned, might know what was going on. 
The numerous petitions of the people ought immediately to 
he attended to. He reprobated delay on this occasion ; 
and as the honourable baronet, 8ir William Dolben, had 
stated facts which were shocking to humanity, he hoped he 
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would move, that a committee might he appointed to inqoire 
into their existence, that a remedy might be applied, if pos- 
sible, before the sailing of the neit ships for Africa. 

The qaestion having been put, the resolution was agreed 
to unanimonsly. Thus ended the first debate that ever took 
place in the commons, on this important subject. This dc • 
bate, though many of the persons concerned in it, abstained 
eantioQtly from entering into the merits of the general 
qaestion, became interesting, in consequence of circumstan- 
ces attending it. Several rose up at once to give relief, as 
( -as it were5-to their feelings by utterance ; but by so doing, 
they were prevented, many of (hem, from being heard. 
. They who were heard, spoke with peculiar energy, as if 
^ warmed in an extraordinary manner by the subject. There 
L was an apparent enthusiasm in behalf of the injured Afri- 
I cans. It was supposed by some, that there was a moment, 
' in which, if the chancellor of the exchequer had moved for 
an inmediate abolition of the Trade, he would have carried 
[ it that night ; and both he and others, who professed an at- 
taehnient to the cause, were censured for not having ta- 
ken a due advantage of the disposition which was so 
apparent. But independently of the inconsistency of doing 
lUs on the part of the ministry, while the privy council 
vera in the midst of their inquiries, and of the improbabili- 
ty that the other branches of the legislature would have con- 
camd in so hasty a measure : What good jvould have ac- 
cftftrned to the cause, if the abolition had been then carried ? 
p H Those concerned in the cruel system, would never have rest- 
U qnielly under the stigma nnder which they theii labour- 
ii» They would have nrged, that they had been condemn- 
1*1 "ri unheard. They would have decried the. policy of the 
^easnre of the abolition ; and where had it been proved ? 
^ey would have demanded a reverse of it; and mi^lit 
I 2 
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they not, in cooler moments, have suceeeded P Wh 
bj entering into a patient discussion of the .merits < 
question, by bringing evidence upon it ; by reasoning 
that evidencci night after night, and year after year, an 
by disputing the ground, inch by inch, the abolition < 
Slave-trade stands upon a rock, which never can be si 
Many of those who were concerned in the cruel system 
now given up their prejudices, because they becam 
▼inced in the contest. A stigma too has been fixed u] 
which can never be erased : and in a large record, in 
the cruelty and injustice of it have been recognised in 
ible characters, its impolicy also has been eternally em 

Section iv. 

It was supposed, after the debate, of which tli< 
stance has been just given, that there would have be 
further discussion of the subject till the next year ; b 
William Dolben became more and more affected by 
considerations which he had offered to the house oi 
ninth of May. The trade, he found, was still to | 
The horrors of the transportation, or middle passage 
was called, which he conceived to be the worst in th( 
catalogue of evils belonging to the system, would of < 
accompany it. The partial discussion of these, he b 
ed, would be no infringement of the late resolution 
house. He was desirous, therefore, of doing someth 
the course of the present session, by which the misei 
the trade might be diminished as much as possible, w 
lasted, or till the legislature could take up the whole 
question. This desire he mentioned to several of his fri 
and as these approved of his design, he made it kno' 
the twenty -first of May in the house of commons. 
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He began by obserring, that he would take up but little 
of their time. He rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for the relief of those unhappy persons, the natives of Af- 
liea, from the hardships to which they were usually expos- 
ed in their passage from the coast of Africa to the colonies. 
He did not mean, by any regulations he might introduce for 
this purpose, to countenance or sanction the Slave-trade^ 
which however modified, would be always wicked and un- 
jostifiable. Nor did he mean, by introducing these, to go 
into the general question which the house had prohibited. 
The bill which he had in contemplation, went only to limit 
the number of persons to be put on board, to the tonnage of 
the vessel which was to carry them, in order to prevent 
them from being crowded too closely together ; to secure to 
them good and sufficient provisions ; and to take cognizance 
of other matters, which related to their health and accom- 
modation : and this only^ till parliament could enter into the 
general merits of the question. This humane interference, 
he thought no member would object to. Indeed, those for 
Liverpool, had both of them admitted, on the ninth of May, 
that regulations were desirable ; and he had since convers- 
ed with them, and was happy to learn that they would not 
oppose him on this occasion. 

Mr. Whitbread highly approved of the object of the wor- 
thy baronet, which was to diminish the sufferings of an un- 
offending people. Whatever could be done to relieve them 
in their hard situation, till parliament could take up the 
whole of their case, ought to be done by men living in a civ- 
ilized country, and professing the Christian religion : he 
therefore begged leave to second the motion which had 
been made. 

Mr. Martin believed that no person could give any 
opposition to such a bill. Whatever were the merits ot 
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the great qaestioo, all woald allow that, if liiiman beings 
were to be traiuported aeroat the oeean^ they thooM be 
earned oTor it with as little tufferiiig at possible to them- 
selves. 

Lord Frederie Campbell was eoiiFineed that the postpon- 
ing of all eonsideratioB of the sabjeet till the next session^ 
was a wise measure. He was sure that neither the boose 
nor the pablie^ were in a temper snffieientlj cool to disenss 
it properly. There was a general warmth of feeling, or 
an enthuBiasm abont it, whieh ran away with the under- 
standings of men, and disqualified them from judging so- 
berly eoneerniug it« He wished, therefore, that the pre- 
sent motion might be deferred. 

Mr. William Smith said, that if the motion of the ho- 
nourable baronet, had trespassed upon the great question 
reserved for eonsideration, he would have oppoeed it him- 
self; but he conceived the subject, which it eomprehended, 
might with propriety be separately considered ; and if it 
were likely that a hundred, but much more a thousand, lives 
would be saved by this bill, it was the duty of that boose to 
adopt it without delay. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, though he meant still 
to conceal his opinion as to the general merits of the ques- 
tion, could not be silent here. He was of opinion that he 
eould very eonsistently give this motion his support. There 
was a possibility, and a bare possibility was a sufficient 
ground with him, that in consequence of the resolution late- 
ly come to by the house, and the temper then manifested in 
it, those persons who were concerned in the Slave trade, 
might put the natives of Africa in a worse situation, dor* 
ing their transportation to the colonies, even than they were 
in before, by cramming additional numbers on board their 
vessels, in order to eonvey as many as possible to the West 
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Indies^ before parliament ultimately decided on the tubjeet. 
The possibility, therefore, that sueh a consequence might 
grow out of their late resolution, during the intervening 
months between the end of the present, and the commence- 
ment of the next session, was a good and sufficient parlia- 
mentary ground for them to provide immediate means, to 
prevent the existence of such an evil. He considered this 
as an act of indispensable duty, and on that ground, the 
bill should have his support* 

Soon after this, the question was put, and leave was giv- 
en for the introduction of the bill. 

An account of these proceedings of the house,' having 
been sent to the merchants of Liverpool, they held a meet- 
ing, and came to resolutions on the subject. They deter- 
mined to oppose the bill in every stage in which it should 
be brought forward, and what was extraordinary, even the 
principle of it. Accordingly, between the twenty-first of 
May, and the second of June, on which latter day the bilL 
having been previously read a second time, was to be com* 
mitted, petitions from interested persons had been brought 
against it, and consent had been obtained, that both counsel 
and evidence should be heard. 

From the second of June to the seventeenth, the house 
eontinued to hear the evidence at intervals, but the members 
for Liverpool, took every opportunity of occasioning delay, 
^hey had recourse twice to counting out the house ; and at 
another time, though complaint had been made of their at- 
tempts to procrastinate, they opposed the resuming of their 
own evidence, with the same view, and this merely for the 
frivolous reason, that, though there was then a suitable op- 
. portunity, notice had not been previously given.' But in 
this proceeding, other members feeling indignant at their 
eonduet, they were overruled. 
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The wifnessef brought by the LiFerpoel mera^Mtii, 
against this humaoe bill, were the same as they had before 
sent for examination to the priyy couneil, namely^ Mr. 
Norris, lieutenant Matthews, and others. On tiie other 
side of the question, it was not deemed ei^pedient to bring 
any. It was soon perceived, that it would be possible to 
refute the former, out of their own mouths, and to do thif, 
seamed more eligible than to proceed in the other way. Mr. 
Pitt, however, took care to send eaptain Parrey, of the roy- 
al navy, to Liverpool, that he might take ihetonnage, and 
internal dimensions of several slave-vessels, which were 
then there, supposing that these, when known, would ena^ 
ble the house to detect any misrepresentations, wbieh the 
delegates from that towI^ might be disposed to make upon 
ibis subject. 

It was the object of the witnesses, when examiiied, to 
prove two things : first, that regulations were nnneeessary, 
because the present mode of the transportation, was snfi* 
ciently convenient for the objects of it, and was well adapt- 
ed to preserve their comfort and their health. They had 
•ufficient room, sufficient air, and sufficient provifioas. 
When upon deck, they made merry, and amused themselves 
with dancing. As to the mortality, or the loss of them by 
death, in the course of their passage, it was trifling. In 
short, the voyage from Africa to the West Indies <^ wai one 
of the happiest periods of a Negro's life*'' 

Secondly, that if the merchants were hindered from tak« 
ing less than two full-sized, or three smaller Africans, to a 
ton, then the restriction would operate, not as a regulation, 
but as the utter ruin of the trade. Hence the present bill, 
under the specious mask of a temporary interference, sought 
nothing leas than its abolition^ 
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These aHertions having been severally made, by the for- 
mer of whieh it was insinuated, that the Afriean, unhappy 
in his own country, found in the middle passage, under the 
care of the merchants, little less than an Elysian retreat, it 
was now proper to institute a severe inquiry into the truth 
of them. Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Middleton, Mr. William 
Smith, and Mr. Beaufoy, took a conspicuous part on the 
oeeasion, but particularly the two latter, to whom much 
praise was doe for the constant attention they bestowed up- 
on this subject. Question after question, was put by these 
to the witnesses ; and from their own mouths they dragged 
out, by means of a cross-examination, as severe as could be 
well instituted, the following melancholy account : 

Every slave, whateyer his size might be, was found to 
have only five feet and six inches in length, and sixteen 
inches in breadth, 'to lie in. The floor was covered with 
Ifodies stowed or packed according to this allowance. But 
between the floor and the deck, or ceiling, were often plat- 
forms^ or broad shelves in the mid- way, which were cover- 
ed with- bodies also. The height from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, within which space the bodies on the floor, and those 
on the platforms lay, seldom exceeded five feet eight inch- 
eSy and in some cases it did not exceed four feet. 

The men were chained two and two together by their 
liands and feet, and were chained also by means of ring- 
bolts, which were fastened to the deck. They were con- 
flned in this manner at least all the time they remained up- 
an the coast, which wa^, ft-om six weeks, to six months, as 
it might happen. 

Their allowance consisted of one pint of water a day te 
«Ach person, and they were fed twice a day with yams and 
herse-beanr. 
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After meals, thej jumped up in their irons for exereise. 
This iivas so necessary for their health, that they were 
whipped if they refused to do it. And this jumping had 
been termed dancing. 

They were usually fifteen and sixteen hours below deek, 
out of the twenty-four. In rainy weather, they could not 
be brought up for two or three days together. If the ship 
was full, their situation was then distressing. They some- 
times drew their breath with anxious and laborious efforts^ 
and some died of suffocation. 

With respect to their health in these voyages, the morta- 
lity, where the African constitution was the strongest, or 
on the windward Coast, was only about fiye in a hundred. 
In thirty-five voyages, an account of which was produced^ 
about six in a hundred was the average number lost. But 
thi<t loss was still greater at Calabar and Bonny, which 
were the greatest markets for slaves. This loss, too, did 
not include those who died, either while the vessels were 
lying upon the coast, or after their an ival in the West* 
Indies, of the disorders which they had contracted upon the 
voyage. Three and four in a hundred, had been known to 
die in this latter case. 

But besides these facts, which were forced out of the 
witnesses, by means of the cross-examination which took 
place, they were detected in various falsehoods. 

They were found also guilty of a wilful concealment df 
such facts, as they knew, if communicated, would have inva- 
lidated their own testimony. I was iustrumental in detect- 
ing them on one of these occasions, myself. When' Mr. 
Dalzell was examined, he was not wholly unknown to me. 
My Liverpool muster-rolls, told me th^t he had lost fifteen 
seamen out of forty in his last voyage. This was a suflS- 
eient ground to go upon ^ for generally, where the morta- 
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lit J of the seamen has been great, it may be laid «1own that 
the mortalitj of the slaves has been considerable also. I 
waited patiently, till his evidence was nearly closed, but he 
had then made no unfavourable statements to the house I 
desired, therefore) that a question might be put to him, and 
in sneh a manner, that he might know that they, who put it, 
had got a clew to his secrets. He became immediately em- 
barrassed. His voice faltered. He confessed with trem^ 
bling, that he had lost a third of his sailors in his last voy« 
age. Pressed hard immediately by olher questions, he then 
acknowledged, that he had lost one hundred and twenty, or 
a third of his slaves also. But would he say that these were 
all he had lost in that voyage ? No : twelve others had 
•perished by an accident, for they were drowned. But were 
no others lost besides the one hundred and twenty, and the 
twelve P None, he said, upon the voyage, but between 
twenty and thirty before he left the Coast. Thus this 
champion of the merchants, this advocate for the health 
and happiness of the slaves, in the middle passage, lost 
nearly a hundred and sixty of the unhappy persons compfiit- 
ted to his superior care, in a single voyage ! 

The evidence, on which I have now commented, having 
been delivered, the counsel summed up on the seventeenth 
of Jane, when the committee proceeded to fill up the blanks 
in the bill. Mr. Pitt moved that the operation of it be re- 
trospective, and that it commence from the tenth instant* 
This was violently opposed by lord Penrhyn, Mr. Gascoyne, 
and Mr. Brickdale, but was at length acceded to. 

Sir William Dolben then proposed to apportion five men 
to every three tons, in every ship under one hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, whieh had the space of five feet between 
the decks, and three men to two tons, in every vessel beyond 
one hundred and fifty tons burthen, which had equal ac- 

P 
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eommodation, in point of height between the decks. This 
occasioned a very warm dispute, which was not settled for 
some time, and which gave rise to some beautiful and inter- 
esting speeches on the subject. 

Mr. William Smith pointed out, in the clearest manner^ 
many..ofthe contradictions, which I have just stated in 
commenting upon the eTidenee. Indeed he had been a prin- 
cipal means of detecting them. He proved how little wor- 
thy of belief the witnesses had shown themselves, and how 
necessary they had made the present bill, by their own con- 
fession. The worthy baronet, indeed) had been too indulg- 
ent to the merchants, in the proportion he had fixed of the 
number of persons to be carried, to the tonnage of their ves- 
sels. He then took a feeling view of what would be the 
wretched state of the poor Africans onboard, even if the 
bill passed as it now stood ; and conjured the house, if they 
would not allow them more room, at least not to infringe 
upon that which had been proposed. 

Lord Belgrave, Aow Grosvenor, animadverted with great 
ability upon the cruelties of the trade, which he said had 
been fully proved at the bar. He took notice of the extiNi- 
ordinary opposition which had been made to the bill then 
before them, and which he believed every gentleman, who 
had a proper feeling of humanity, would condemn. He 
hoped that the members for Liverpool, would urge no fur- 
ther opposition to the bill, but that they would join with the 
house in an effort to enlarge the empire of humanity ; and 
that, while they were stretching out the strong arm of jus- 
tice, to punish the degraders of British honour and humani- 
ty in the East, they would with equal spirit, exert their 
powers to dispense the blessings of their protection to thoae 
unhappy Africans, who were to serve them in the West. 
Mr. Beaufoy entered minutely into an examination of the 
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information, which had been given by the witnesses, and 
which afforded unanswerable arguments for the passing of 
the bill. He showed the narrow space, which they them- 
seWeshadbeen made to allow for the package of a human 
body, and the ingenious measures they were obliged to re- 
sort to, for stowing this living cargo within the limits of 
the ship. He adverted next to the case of Mr. Dalzell ; 
and showed how one dismal fact after another, each mak- 
ing against their own testimony, was extorted from him. 
He then went to the trifling mortality, said to be experienced 
In these voyages, upon which subject he spoke in the follow- 
ing words ; <' Though the witnesses are some of them inter- 
ested in the trade, and all of them parties against the bill, 
their confession is, that of the Negroes of the windward 
eoast* who are men of the strongest constitution which Af- 
rica affords, no less on an average than five in each hun- 
dred, perish in the voyage : a voyage, it must be remember- 
ed, bat of six weeks. In a twelve month, then, what must 
be the proportion of the dead P No less than forty-three in 
a hundred, which is seventeen times the usual rate of mor- 
tality ; for all the estimates of life, suppose no more than a 
fortieth of the people, or two and a half in the hundred, to 
die within the space of a year. Such then is the compari- 
son. In the ordinary course of nature, the number of per* 
sons, including those in age and infancy, the weakest pe- 
riods of existence, who perish in the space of a twelve- 
month, is at the rate of but two and a half in a hundred ; 
bat in an African voyage, notwithstanding the old are ex- 
elnded, and few infants admitted, so that those who are 
shipped are in the firmest period of life, the list of deaths 
presents an annual mortality of forty-three in a hundred. 
It presents this mortality, even in vessels from the wind- 
ward coast of Africa ; but in those which sail to Bonny, 
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Benin, and the Calabars, from whence the greatest propor* 
tion of the slaTes are brought, this mortality is increas- 
ed by a Tariety of eauseii, of which the greater length of 
the voyage is one, and is said to be twice a» large, which 
supposes that in every hundred, the deaths annually amount 
to no less than eighty -six. Vet even the former compara- 
tively low mortality, of which the counsel speaks with so 
much satisfaction, as a proof of the kind and compassionate 
treatment of the slaves, even this indolent and lethargic de- 
struction, gives to the march of deaths seventeen times its 
usual speed. It is a destruction, which, if general but for 
ten years, would |depopulate the world, blast the purposes 
of its creation, and extinguish the human race." 

The chancellor of the exchequer rose next ; and after 
having made some important observations on the evidence, 
which took up much time, he declared himself most une- 
quivocally in favour of the morion made by the honourable 
haronet. He was convinced that the regulation proposed, 
would not tend to the abolition of the trade; but if it even 
went so far, he had no hesitation openly & boldly to declare, 
that if it could not be carried on, in a manner diflferent from 

■ 

that stated by the members for Liverpool, he would retract 
what he had said on a former day, against going into the 
general question ; and, waving every other discussion than 
what had that day taken place, he would give his vote for 
the utter annihilation of it at once. It was a trade, which 
it was shocking to humanity to hear detailed. If it were to 
1>e carried on as proposed by the petitioners, it would, be- 
sides its own intrinsic baseness, be contrary to every htt« 
mane and Christian principle, and to every sentiment that 
ought to iuspire the breast of man, and would reflect the 
greatest dishonour on the British senate, and the British 
nation. He therefore hoped that the house, being now in 
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posgesaion of sneh information as never hitherto had been 
brought before them, would in some measure endeavour to 
extricate themselves from that guilt, and from that remorse, 
which every one of them ought to feel, for having suffered 
such monstrous cruelties to be practised, upon an helpless 
and unoffending part of the human race. 

Mr. Martin complimented Mr. Pitt in terms of the warm« 
est panegyric, on his noble sentiments, declaring that they 
reftected the greatest honour upon him, both as an English- 
man, and as a man. 

Soon after this, the house divided upon the motion of 
Sir William Dolben. Fifty*six appeared to be in favour of 
it, and only five against it. The latter consisted of the 
two members for Liverpool, and three other interested per- 
sons. This was the first division which ever took place on 
this important subject. The other blanks were then filled 
up, and thcf bill was passed without further delay. 

The next day, or on the eighteenth of June, it was car- 
ried up to the house of lords. The slave merchants of 
liondon, Liverpool, and Bristol, immediately presented pe- 
titions against it, as they had done in the lower house. 
They prayed that counsel might open their case ; and 
ihongh they had been driven from the commons, on account 
of their evidence, with disgrace, they had the effrontery to 
ask, that they might call witnesses here also. 

Counsel and evidence having been respectively heard^ 
tlie bill was ordered to be committed the next day. The 
lords attended according to summons. But on a motion bj 
Dr. Warren, the Bishop of Bangor, who stated that the 
lord chancellor Thurlow, was much indisposed, and that he 
wished to be present when the question was. discussed, the 
eommittee was postponed. 

* Pa 
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It was generally thought that the reason for this post* 
ponement^ and particularly as it was reeommended by a 
prelate, was, that the chancellor might have air opportu- 
nity of forwarding this humane bill. But it was found to 
be quite otherwise. It appeared that the motive was, that 
he mi&^ht give to it, by his official appearance, as the chief 
servant of the crown in that house, all the opposition in hai 
power. For when the day arrived, which had been appoiat- 
ed for the discussion, and when the lords Bathurst and 
Hawkesbury, now Liverpool, had expressed their opinions, 
which were different, relative to the time when the bill 
should take place, he rose up, and pronounced a bitter and 
vehement oration against it He said, among other things, 
that it was full of inconsistency and nonsense, from the be- 
ginning to the end. The Fi*ench had lately offered large 
premiums for the encouragement of this trade. They were 
a politic people, and the presumption was, that we were 
doing politically wrong, by abandoning it« The bill ought 
not to have been brought forward in this session. The in- 
troduction of it, was a direct violation of the fkith Qfthe 
■ other house. It was unjust, when an assuranee had been 
given, that the question should not be agitated till next year, 
that this sudden fit of philanthropy, which was but a Hbw 
days old, should be allowed to disturb the public mind, and 
to become the occasion of bringing men to the metropolis 
with tears in their eyes, and horror in their countenanee ;* 
to deprecate the ruin of their property, which they had em- 
barked on the faith of parliament. 



* MoTustrous perversion of sentiment ! Mark how be endeavoun 
to excite the sympathy of the house, for those who might possibly 
sustain some loss in their property, by a little salutary restraint up 
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The eitraordinary part, which the lord ehaneeller Thar- 
loWf took upon this oeoMiony was ascribed at the time by 
mttajj who aioyed in the higher eireles, to a shyness or mis- 
understanding, whieh had taken place between him and Mr. 
Pitt, on other matters ; when, believing this bill to have 
been a favourite measure with the latter, he determined to 
oppose it. But, whatever were his motives, his opposition 
had a ipischievous eSeeti on account of the high situation 
in whieh be stood. For he not only infloenecd some of the 
lords themselves, bnt, by taking the cause of the slave-mer- 
ehants, so eonspicuoasly und^r his wing, he gave them bold- 
ness to look up again, under the stigma of their iniquitous 
ealliug, and eourage even to resume vig*orous operations af« 
ter t}ieir disgraceful defeat. Hence arose those obstacles, 
which will be fouud to have been thrown in the way of the 
piassiag of the bill from this period* 

The debate laving closed, during which nothing more 
was done,-than filling up the blanks with the time when the 
bill Wis to begin to operate, the committee was adjourned. 
Bnt the bill after this, dragged on so heavilj, that it would 
be tedious to detail the proceedings upon it, from day to 
day. I shall, therefore, satisfy myself with the following 
observations coneeming them. The committee sat not less 
■than five difterent times, whieh consumed the space of eight 
days, before a final decision took place. The duke of Chan* 
dosy and lord Sydney, were the most eonspicuous among the 



en the enormities of this traffic, while there is not one expression of 
feeling for the poor Africans, who were not only bereft of all that 
rational beings hold dear» but sacrificed, in the manner of conducting 
it, by hundreds, and by thousands. '* The he^t of man is deceitful 
above sdl thin^, and desperately wicked." L» 
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opposers of this humane bill i and the duke of Riehmond, 
the marquis Townshend^ the earl of Carlisle, the Bishop of 
London, and earl Stanhope, among the most strenuous sup- 
porters of it. At length it passed, by a majority of nine- 
teen to eleven votes.* 

While the legislature was occupied in the consideration 
of this bill, the lords of the eouneil eontinued their examin- 
ations, that they might colleet a» much light as possible, 
previously to the general agitation of the questioii in the 
next session of parliament. Among others, I underwent 
an examination. I gave my testimony first relative to ma- 
ny of the natural productions of Africa, of which I produc- 
ed the specimens. These were such as I had collected in 
the course of my journey to Bristol, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere. I explained, secondly, the loss and usage of 
seamen in the Slave-trade. To substantiate certain points, 
which belonged to this branch of the subject, I left severtl 
depositions and articles of agreement for the examination 
of the council. With respect to others, as it would take a 
long time to give all the data upon which calculations had 



* The bill above mentioned was returned to the Commons, to con- 
sider the amendments made by the Lords. Upon considering these, 
it was thought most expedient to do it away, and intro^luce a new one ; 
which was accordingly done by Sir William Dolben ; but this not 
meeting the views of a majority in the house, a third one was intro- 
duced: which after meeting with much opposition, occasioning delay, 
was finally passed by the Lords on the last day of the session. '* And 
thus at length,** says our author, " passed through the upper house, 
as through an ordeal of fire, the first bill that ever put fetters upon 
that barbarous and destructive monster, the Slave-trade." **The 
next day,** continuas he, " or on Friday, July the eleventh, the king 
gave his assent to it, and closed the session.** L. 
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been made, and the manner of making them, I was desired 
to draw ap a statement of particulars, and to seud it to the 
eoaneil at a future time. I left also depositions with them, 
relative to eertain instances of the mode of procuring and 
treating slaves. 

The committee also for effecting the abolition of the Slave- 
trade continued their attention, during this period, towards 
the promotion of the different objects, which came witliin 
the range of the institution. 

They added the reverend Dr. Coombe, in consequence of 
the great increase of their business, to the list of their mem- 
bers. 

I had now finished mj ^^ Essay on the Impolicy of the 
Slave-trade," which I composed from materials collected 
chiefly during my journey to Bristol, Liverpool, and Lan- 
caster These materials I had admitted with great caution 
and circumspection ; indeed 1 admitted none, for which I 
could not bring official and other authentic documents, or 
living evidences, if necessary, whose testimony could not 
reasonably be denied $ and, when I gave thorn tu the world, 
I did it under the impression that 1 ought to give them as 
scrupulously, as if I were to be called upon to substantiate ' 
them upon oath, it was of peculiar moment that this book 
should make its appearance at this time. First, Because it 
would give the lords of the council, who were then sitting, 
an opportunity of seeing many important facts, and of in- 
quiring into their authenticity ; and it might suggest to 
them also some new points, or such as had not fallen with- 
in the limits of the arrangement they had agreed upon, for 
their examinations on this subject ; and, Secondly, Because, 
at the members of the house of commons, were to take the 
question into consideration early in the next session, it 
would give them also new light and information npon 
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it, before this period. Accordingly the committee ordered 
two thousand copies of it to be struck off, for these and oth- 
er objects ; and though the contents of it were most diligent- 
ly sifted by the diiferent opponents of the cause, they never 
even made an attempt to answer it. It continued, on the 
other hand, during the inquiry of the legislature, tp afford 
the basis, or grounds, upon which to examine evidences on 
the political part of the subject ; and evidences thus exam- 
ined, continued In their turn to establish it. 

Among the other books ordered to be printed by the com- 
mittee, within the period now under our consideration, were 
anew edition of two thousand copies of the Dean of Middle- 
ham^s Letter, and another of three thousand of <* Falcon- 
bridge's Account of the Slave-trade." 

The session of parliament having closed, the committee 
thought it right to make a report to the public, in which 
they gave an account of the great progress of their cause 
since the last, of the state in which they then were, and of 
the unjustifiable conduct of their opponents, who industri- 
ously misrepresented their views, but particularly by attri- 
buting to them the design of abolishing slavery ; and they 
concluded by exhorting their friends, not to relax their ei- 
deavours, on account of favourable appearances, but to per* 
severe, as if nothing had been done^ under the pleasing hope - 
of an honourable triumph. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'$ travels to obtain testimony ; and his lahmiVB in 

zxion with the committee to advance the came of the 

ition. 

■the first motion for abolishing the Slave-trade. 
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Section i. 

ters had now become serious. The' ganntlet had 
rown down and aeeepted. The combatants had ta« 
2ir stations, and the contest was to be renewed, which 
be decided soon, on the great theatre of the nation, 
mmittee, by the very act of their institution, had pro- 
d the Slave-trade to be criminal. They, on the oth- 
d, who were eoncerned in it, had denied the charge. 
Lme the one to prove, and the other to refute it, or to 
the ensuing session. • 

committee, in this perilous situation, were anxious 
out such other persons, as might become proper eyi« 
before the privy council. They had hitherto sent 
inly nine or ten, and they had then only^another, 
they could count upon for this purpose, in their view, 
roposal of sending persons to Africa, and the West 
, who might come back and report what they had 
ised, had been already negatived. The question then 
vhat they were to do. Upon this they deliberated, 
le result was an application to me to undertake a jour- 
different parts of the kingdom, for this purpose. 
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When this determiDation was made, I was at Teston^ 
writing a long letter to the priry eodneil, on the ill usage 
und mortality of the seamen employed in the Slave-trade^ 
whief^ it had been previously agreed should be received as 
evidence there. I thought it proper, however^ before I took 
my departure, to form a system of questions upon the gene- 
ral subject. These I divided into six tables. The first re* 
lated to the productions of Africa, and the disposition and 
manners of the natives. The second, to the methods of re- 
^ducing them to slavery. The third, to the manner of 
bringing them to the ships, their value, the medium of ex- 
change, and other circumstances. The fourth, to their 
transportation. The fifth, to their treatment in the colonies. 
The sixth, to the seamen employed in the trade. These ta« 
bles contained together, one liundred and forty-five ques- 
tions. My idea was, that they should be printed on a small 
sheet of paper, which should be folded up in seven or eight 
leaves, of the length and breadth of a small almanac, and 
Chen be sent in franks to our different correspondents. 
These, when they had them, might examine persons capable 
of giving evidence, who might live in their neighbourhoods, 
or fall in their way, and return us their examinations by 
letter. 

The committee having approved and printed the tablet 
of questions, I began my tour. I had selected the southera 
counties from Kent to Cornwall, for it. 1 had done thii» 
becauRC these included the great stations of the ^hips of 
war in ordinary ; and as these were all under the superin- 
tendance of Sir Charles Middleton, as comptroller of the 
navy, I could 'get an introduction to those on board tbenu 
Secondly, because sea-faring people, when they nj^ire fnffi 
a marine life, usually settle in some town or vilfiige upos 
the coast. 
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Of this tour I shall not give the reader any very particu* 
lar aeeoant. I sltall mention only those things which are 
moiit worthy of his notice in it. At Poole, iu Dorsetshire^ 
I laid the foundation of a committee, to act in harmony with 
that of London) for the promotion of the cause. 

As Poole was a great place for carrying on the trade to 
Newfoundland, I deterhfiined to examine the assertion of 
the earl of Sandwich, in the honse of lords, when he said, 
in the debate on Sir William Dolben's bill, that the Slave- 
trade was not more fatal to seamen, than the Newfoundland 
and some others. 

On a comparison with the Slave-trade, the result I found 
to be, that two vessels to Africa would destroy more seamen, 
than eighty-three, sailing to Newfoundland.^ There was 
this difference also to be noted, that the loss in the one trade 
was generally by the weather or by.aeeident, but in the oth- 
er, by cruel treatment or disease ; and that they, who wen^ 
out in a declining state of health in the one, came home ge- 
nerally recovered ; whereas they, who went out robust in the 
other, came home in a shattered condition. 

At Plymouth I laid the foundation of another committee. 

From Plymouth I journeyed on to Falmouth, and from 
thence to Exeter, where having meetings with the late Mr. 
Samuel Milford, the late Mr. George Manning, the rev<r- 
tnd James Manning, Thomas Sparkes, and others, a desire 
became manifest among them, of establishing a committee 
( there. This was afterwards effected. 
' With respect to evidence, which was f he great object of 
this tour, I found myself often very unpleasantly situated in 
eollecting it. I heard of many persons capable of giving it 
to our advantage, to whom I could get no introduction. 

Bat the difliculties and disappointments in other respects, 
: which 1 experienced in this tour, even where I had an in- 
^ Q 
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Irod fiction, and where the parties were not intecestftd in the 
continuance of the Slavje-trade, were greater than people in 
general would have imagined. One would have thoaghty 
considering the great enthusiasm of the nation on this irn* 
portant subject, that ihejr, who could have given satisfaeto- 
ry information upon it, would have rejoiced to do it. But 
I found it otherwise, and this frequently to my sorrow. 
There was an aversion in persons to appear before anch a 
tribunal as they conceived the privy council to be. With 
men of shy or timid character, this operated as an insuper- 
able barrier in their way. But it operated more or less up* 
on all. It was surprising to see what little circumstances 
affected many. When I took out my pen and ink to put 
down the information, which a person was giving me, he 
hecame evidently embarrassed and frightened. He began 
to excuse himself from staying, by alledging that he had 
nothing more to communicate, and he took himself away as 
quickly as he could with decency. 

Others went off*, because it happened that immediately on 
my interview, I acquainted them with the nature of my er- 
rand, and solicited their attendance in London. ConeeiT- 
ing that 1 had no right to ask them such a favour, or terrifi- 
ed at the abruptness and apparent awfulness of my request^ 
some of them gave me an immediate denial, which they 
would never afterwards retract. 1 began to perceive, in 
time, that it was only by the most delicate management, 
that 1 could get forward on these occasions. I resolved 
therefore for the future, except in particular cases, that, 
when I should be introduced to persons who had a eompe* 
tent knowledge of this trade, I would talk with them upon 
it as upon any ordinary subject, and then leave them, witlH I 
oat saying any thing about iheir becoming evidences. I 
wouia taKe cure, however, to^eommit all their eonversation 
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to writing, when it was over, and 1 would then try to find 
ont that person among their relations or friends, who cnuld 
apply to them for this purpose, with the least hazard of a 
refusal. 

There were others also, who, though they were not so 
mueh impressed by the considerations mentioned, yet object- 
ed to give their public testimony. Those, whose liveli- 
hood, or promotion, or expectations, were dependant upon 
the government of the country* were ejenerally backward 
upon these occasions. This objection was very prevalent 
in that part of the kingdom which I had selected for my 
tour. 

The reader can hardly conceive how my nlte:?-4a:a^5ita« 
ted and distressed on these different accounts. To have 
travelled more than two months, to have seen many who 
eould have materially served our cause, and to have lost 
most of them, was very trying. Suffice it to say, that after 
having travelled upwards of sixteen hundred miles back- 
wards and forwards, and having conversed with forty-seven 
persons, who wpre capable of promoting the cause by their 
evidence, i could only prevail upon nine, by all the interest 
I eould make, to be examined. 

On my return to London, whither I had been called op 
bj the committee to take upon me the superintendence sf 
the evidence, which the privy council was now ready again 
to hear, I found my brother ; he was then a young officer in 
the navy ; and as I knew he felt as warmly as I did in this 
great cause, I prevailed upon him to go to Havre de Grace, 
Ae great slave-port in France, where he might make his 
observations for two or three months, and then report what 
he had seen and heard, so that we might have some one to 
eomiteract any false statement of things, which might be 
made relative^to the subject^ in that quarter. 
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At length the examinations were re§umed, and with them 
the contest, in which our own repatation, and the fate of 
oar canse, were involved. The committee for the aholi- 
tion, had discovered one or two willing evidences during mj 
absence, and Mr. Wilberforee, who was now recovered 
from his severe indisposition, had found one or two others. 
Theseh added to my own, made a respectable bodj ; but we 
•'"^bad sent no more than four or five of these fo the eouncilj 
when the king's illness nnfortunately stopped our career. 
For nearly five weeks between the middle of November and 
January, the examinations were interrupted or put ofi^, so 
that at the latter period, we began to fear that there would 
be scarcely tijjl^ to hear the rest : for not only the privy 
. eounCii-report was to be printed, but the contest itself, was 
to be decided by the evidence contained in it, in the exist- 
ing session. 

The examinations, however, went on, but (hey went on 
only slowly. Among others, 1 offered my mite of informa- 
tion again. I wished the council to see more of my Afri- 
can productions and manufactures, that they might really 
know what Africa was capable of affording, instead of the 
Slave-trade, and that they might make a proper estimate of 
the genius and talents of the natives. The samples which 
Ihad collected, had been obtained by great labour, and at 
no inconsiderable expense. The lords having consented, I 
selected several things for their inspection out of my box. 

We were now advanced far into February, when we were 
alarmed by the intelligence, that the lords of the council 
were going to prepare their report At this time we had 
sent but few persons to them to examine, in comparison 
with our opponents, and we had yet eighteen to introduce : 
for answers had come in, to my tables of questions, from se- 
veral places, and persons had been pointed out to as by our 
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correspoDileniB, who had inereased our lilt of evideneea to 
this number. I wrote therefore, to them, at the desire of 
the committee for the abolition, and gave them the names 
of the eighteen, and requested that all of them might be ex- 
amined. I was informed in writing, << that the ^ishcp of 
London bad laid my last letter before their lordships, and 
that it was their lordships' desire, that I would give notice 
to any three of them, whose information I mii^ht consider as 
the most material, of the above determination, that they 
might attend the committee accordin<»ly." 

This answer, considering the difficulties we had found in 
colleeting a body of evidence, and the critical situation in 
whieb we then were, was peculiarly dislrcsiiiDg ; but we had 
no remedy left ns, nor could we reasonably complain. Three 
therefore were selected, and they were sent to deliver tbeir 
testimony on their arrival in town. 

Bat before the la^t of these had left the eouncil-room, vrho 
should come up to me, but Mr, Aniold i He had but lately 
arriyed at Bristol from Africa : and having heard from our 
friends there, that we had been daily looking for him, he 
had eom^ to us in London. He and Mr. Gardiner were the 
two surgeons, who had promised me, when I was in Bristol, 
in the year 1787, that they would keep a journal of facts 
for me, during the voyages they were then going to perform. 
They had both of them kept this promise. Gardiuer, I 
found, had died upon the Coast, and his journal, haviug 
been discovered at his death, had been buried with him in 
great triumph. But Arnold had survived, and he came 
now tooff'er us his services in the cause. 

As it was a pity that such correct information, B.^ that 
taken down in writing upon the spot, should be lost, for all 
the other evidences, except Dr. Bpaarmau and Mr. \\ ad* 
vtrom^had spoken from their memory onlvjl made all the 
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chancery. He then delivered tlie paper in which i 
contained, to the lords of the council, who, on receivi 
read it throughout, and then questioned him upon it. 

At this time, also, my brother returned with act 
and paper§ relative to the Slave-trade, from Hav 
Grace; but as I had pledged myself to oflfer no othe 
son to be examined, bis evidence was lost. Thu8,>afl 
the pains we had taken, and in a contest, too, on the 
eess of whieh our own reputation, and the fate ef A 
depended, we were obliged to fight the battle, with si 
less than we eoaid Lave brought into the field; wbil 
opponenta, on the other hand, on aeeount of their so] 
adTantages, had mustered all their forces, not having 
ted a tingle man. 

HaTing now given some account of these proeeedi 
akall state those of the committee; or show Jiow they c 
bttied, by fulfiling the duties of their several departi 
10 promote the eaose in, the interim. 

T^ey coatiatoed to adopt and circulate books, tha 
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Bill.. Notes by a Planter, on the two Reports from the 
Committee of the honourable Hoose of Assembly of Jamai- 
ca ; Obserrations on the Slave-trade, by Mr. Wadstrom ; 
and Dickson's Letters on Slavery. '' These were all new 
pnblieations. To those they added others of less note, with 
new editions of the old. 

They kept up a eommanieation with the different socie- 
ties established in America. 

They directed their attention also to the continent of Eu- 
rope. They had already applied to the king of Sweden^ - 
in favour^ of their cause, and had received a gracious an* 
Bwer. They now attempted to interest other potentates in 
it. For this purpose, they bound up in an elegant manner, 
two sets of the << Bssays on the Slavery and Commerce of 
the Human Species, and on the Impolicy of the Slave-trade," 
and sent them to the Chevalier de Pinto, in Portugah 
They bound up in a similar manner, three sets of the same, 
and sent them to Mr. Eden, nbw lord Auckland, at Madrid, 
to be given to the king of Spain, the Count d'Aranda, and 
the Marquis del Campomanes. 

They kept up their correspondence with the committee 
at Paris, which had greatly advanced itself in the eyes of 
the French nation ; so that, when the different bailiiages 
sent deputies to the States-General, they instructed them 
to take the Slave-trade into their consideration as a nation- 
al object, and with a view to its abolition. 

They kept up their correspondence with Dr. Frossard of 
Lyons. He had already published in France, on the sub- 
ject of the Slave-trade ; and now he offered the committee 
to undertake the task, so long projected by them, of collect- 
ing such arguments and facts concerning it, and translat- 
ing them into different languages, as might be useful jp foi^- 
warding their views in foreign parts; 
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Bui the day wan now drawing uear^ wlien it was expect- 
ed that this great contest would be decided. Mr. Wilber- 
forcc, on the nineteenth of March, rose up in the hoose of 
commons, and desired the resolution to be read, bj which 
the house stood pledged to take the Slave-trade into their 
consideration in the then session. He then moved that the 
house should resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
house« on Thursday, the twenty-third of April, for this 
purpose. This motion was agreed to ; after which he mov- 
ed for certain official documents, necessary to throw light 
upon the subject in the course of its discussion. 

This motion, by means of which the great day of trial 
was now fixed, seemed to be the signal for the planters, 
merchants, and other interested persons, to begin a furious 
opposition. Meetings were accordingly called by adver- 
tisement. At these meetings, much warmth and virulence 
were manifested in debate, and propositions breathing a 
spirit of anger, were adopted. It was suggested there, in 
the vehemence of passion, that the Inlands could exist in- 
dependently of the mother-country ; nor were even threats 
withheld to intimidate government from effecting the abo- 
lition. 

From this time, also, the public papers began to be filled 
with such statements as were thought most likely to inflo* 
ence the members of the house of commons, previonsly to 
the discussion of the question. 

The first impression attempted to be made upon them, 
was with respect to the slaves themselves. It was contend- 
ed, and attempted to be shown, by the revival of the old 
argument of human sacrifices in Africa, that these were bet- 
ter off in the islands, than in their own country. It was 
contended also, that they were people of inferior capacities, 
and but little removed from the brute creation ; wbencC) an 
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infereoee was drawn, that their treatment, against whieh so 
mueh damour had arisen, was adapted to their intellect 
and feelings. 

The next attempt was to degrade the abolitionists in the 
opinion of the houae, by showing the wildness and absurd- 
ity of their schemes. It was again insisted upon, that 
emancipation was the real object of the former ; so that 
thoasands of slaves would be let loose in the islands, to rob 
or perish, and who could ncTcr be brought back again, into 
habits of useful industry. 

An attempt was then made to eicite their pity in behalf 
of the planters. The abolition, it was said, would produce 
insurrections among the slaves. But insurrections would 
prodaee the massacre of their masters ; and, if any of these 
should happily escape from butchery, they would be re- 
served only for ruin.* 

An appeal was then made to them, on the ground of their 
own interest, and of that of the people, whom they repre- 
sented. It was stated, that the ruin of the islands, would 
be the min of themselves and of the country* Its revenue 
would be half annihilated. Its naval strength would de- 
cay. Merchants, manufacturers and others, would come to 
beggary. But in this deplorable situation, they would ex- 
pect to be indemnified for their losses. Compensation, in- 
deed must follow. It could not be withheld. But what 
would be the amount of it P The country would have no 
leis than from eighty to an hundred millions to pay the suf- 



' • It is worthy of rcmwrk, that none of tb^ fr^htful predictions 
have ever been realized. . Insurrections, Mi' massacres, have never 
been the consequence of tiie A}x>lition of the Slave-trade in a single 
nstance. ^' 
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ferers ; and it would be driven to sueh distress in paying 
this sum, as it had never before experienced. 

These different statements, appearing now in the publie 

papers from day to-day, began, in this early stage of the 

question, when the subject, in all its bearings, was known 

but to few, to make a considerable impression upon those^ 

who were soon to be called to the decision of it. But that, 

which had the greatest effect upon them, was the enormom 

amount of the compensation, which, it was said, must be 

made. This statement against the abolition, was making 

its way so powerfully, that Archdeacon Paley thought it 

his duty to write, and to send to the committee, a }ittle trea* 

tise called <^ Arguments against the unjust Pretensions of 

Slave-dealers and Holders, to be indemnified by pecuniary 

Allowances at the publie Expense, in case the Slave-trade 

should be abolished." This treatise, Mhen the substanec 

of it was detailed in the public papers, had its iiifluenee 

upon several members of the house of commons. But then 

were others, who had been, as it were, panic struck by th( 

statement. These, in their fright, seemed to have lost thi 

right use of their eyes, or to have looked through a mag 

iiifying glass. With these, the argument of emaneipation. 

which they would have rejected at another time as ridicu 

lous, obtained now easy credit. The massacres too, auf 

the ruin, though only conjectural, they admitted also 

Hence some of them deserted our cause wholly, whih 

others, wishing to do justice as far as they could to \hi 

slaves on the one hand, and to their own countrymen on thi 

other, adopted a middle line of conduct, and would go w 

further than the regulation of the trade. 

While these jtrepafayions weefr making by our opponents 
to prejudice the mines of those who were to be the judges ii 
this contest, Mr. Pitt presented the privy council-report ai 
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the bar of the house of eoiDmone ; and as it was a large folio 
Tolume, and contained the evidence upon which the question 
was to be decided, it was necessary that time should be giv* 
en to the members to perune it. Accordingly the twelfth 
of May was appointed, instead of the twenty-third of April, 
for the discussion of the question. 

This postponement of the discussion of the question, gave 
time to all parties to prepare themHelves further. The 
merchants and planters availed themselves of it, to collect 
.. petitions to parliament, from interested persons against the 
abolition of the trade ; to wait upon members of parliament 
by deputation, in order to solicit their attendance in their fa- 
Tour ; and to renew their injurious paragraphs in the public 
papers. The committee for the abolition, availed them- 
selves of it to reply to these ; and here Dr. Dickson, who 
had been secretary to governor Hey, in Barbadoes, and who 
had ofiered the committee his Letters on Slavery, and his 
services also, were of singular use. Many members 
of parliament availed themselves of it, to retire into the 
eoontry to read the report. Among the latter were Mr. 
Wilberforee and Mr. Pitt. In this retirement they dis- 
covered, notwithstanding the great disadvantages under 
which we had laboured with respect to evidence, that 
Mr cause was safe, and that as far as it was to be decided by 
liASon and sound policy, it ^ould triumph. It was in this 
ntinsment, that Mr. Pitt made those able calculations, 
Ifhich satisfied him for ever after, as the minister of the 
iNKilry, as to the safety of the great measure of the aboli- 
tioo of the Slave trade ; for he had clearly proved, that not 
faly the islands cnuld go on in a flourishing state, without 
inpplies from the coast of Africa, but that they were then 
tfi a CMidilioii to do it. 
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SkoTION II. 

At length, the twelfth of May arrived, Mr. Wilberfore 
rose up in the coiniiionsy aud mo^ed the order of the day fe 
the house to resolve itself into a eommitiee of the whol 
house, to take into consideration the petttions^ whieh hai 
been presented against the Slave-trade. 

This order having been read, he moved that the repor 
of the coninoittec of privy council ; that the acta passed ii 
the i^«lands relative to slaves ; that the evidence addne 
ed last year on the 8lave trade ; that the petitions offVrei 
in the last ^ettsion against tht* HIa>e-trade ; and that th 
acc'-unts presented to the house, in the last and presen 
8CK<»ion. relative to the eiports and imports to Africa, be re 
feired to the same committee. 

These motions having been severally agreed to, the houi 
immediately resolved itself into a ei.mmittee of the whol 
house, and Sir William Dolben was put into the chair. 

Mr. Wilberforce began, by declaring, that, when he eoz 
sidered how much discussion the >subject, which be wa 
about to eiplain to the committee, had occasioned, not onl 
in that house, but throughout the kingdom, and tfaroagli 
out Kurope ; and when he considered the extent and iia 
portance of ir« the variety of interests involved in it,^and th 
consequences which might arise, he owned he had been fill 
ed with apprehensions, lest a subject of soeh raagnitnde 
and a cause of such weight, should suffer from the weakiesi 
of its advocate ; but when he recollected, that inthepro- 
gressof his inquiries, be had ever\ where been received witi 
candour, that most people gave him credit for the pnrity d 
his motives, and that, however many of these mi£;ht thei 
differ from him^ they were all likely to agree in the end^ he 
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dismissed his fears, and marehed forward with a firm- 
3p in this cause of hnmanity, justiee and religion. He 
I not, however, bat lament that the subject had excited 
ueh warmth. He feared that too manj on this account, 
but ill prepared to consider it with impartiality. He 
lated all such to endeavour to be calm and composed, 
ir and cool discussion was essentially necessary. The 
on he meant to offer, was as reeoncileable to political 
dieney,'as to national Iramanity. It belonged to no 
^•question. It would in the end be found serviceable to 
arcies ; and to the best interests of the country. He 
lot eome forward to accutie'the West-India planter, or 
Liverpool merchant, or indeed any one concerned in 
trallic; but, if blame attached any where, to take shame 
imself, in common indeed with the whole parliament of 
it-Britain, who, having fiuifered it to be carried on nn* 
heir own authority, were all of them participators in 
;uiit. 

i endeavonring to explain the great business of the day, 
iid he should call the attention of the house only to the 
ing features of the Slave-trade. Nor should he dwell 
upon these. Every one might imagine for himself, 
t Blast be the natural consequence of such a commerce 
I Africa. Was it not plain that she must sufter from 
\hmi her savage manners must be rendered still more fe* 
M18 ? and Ihat a trade of this nature, carried on round 
eoasts, must extend violence and desolation to her very 
re ? It was well known that the natives of Afriea 
B sold a«i goods, and that numbers of them were eontinu- 
eonveyed away from their eoantry, by the owners of 
;wh vessels* The question then was, which way the 
pr eame by them ? in answer to this question, the privy^ 
(icit->report, which was then on the taUcj^ attbrdeil evi« 

R 
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denee the most iatisfaetory and eonelusive. He had 

thin^ in it^ whieh had eonfirmed every proposition h 

maintained before, ivhether this proposition had been 

ered from living information of the best authority^ 01 

the histories he had read. But it was unnecessary 

to quote the report, or to appeal' to history on this oec 

Plain reason and eommon sense, would point out ho 

poor Africans were obtained. Africa was a country 

ed into many kingdoms, which had different goven: 

and laws. In many parts^ the princes were despoti 

others they had a limited rlile. But in all of them, wh 

the nature of the govemmebt was, men were conside 

goods and property, and, as such, subject to plunder, 

same manner as property in other cpuntries. The p 

in power there, were naturally fond of our commo* 

and to obtain them, which could only be done by the 1 

their countrymen, they waged war on one another, g 

ravaged their own country, when they could find n 

tenee for quarreling with their neighbours : in their 

of law, many poor wretches, who were ionocent, we: 

demned \ and, to obtain these commodities in greater 

dance, thousands were kidnapped, torn from their fa 

and sent into slavery. Such transactions, he said, w 

corded inevery history of Africa, and the report on 

hie confirmed them. With respect, however, to th 

should make but one or two observations. If we 

into the reign of Henry the Eigbfh, we should find a 

lel for one of them. We should find that similar \ 

tions took place ; and that penalties followed cou^ 

With respect to wars, the kings of Africa were ne 

duced to engage in them by public principles, by n 

glory, and least of all. by the love of their people. 

had been stated by those most conversant in the sub 
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Dr Spaarman and Mr. Wadstrom. The} had eofiTersed 
with these princes, and hacKlearned from their owiMtiouthsy 
that to procure slaveSf was the object of their hostilities. 
Indeed, there was scarcely a siag^le person examined before 
the privy council, who did not prove, that the Slave-trade 
was the source of the tragedies acted upon that extensive 
continent. Some had endeavoured to palliate this ci re urn- 
stance ; but there was not one, who did not, more or less, 
admit it to be true. By one, the Slave-trade was called the 
concurrent cause ; by the majority, it was aeknowled^d to 
be the principal motive of the African wars. The same 
might be said with respect to those instances of treachery 
- and injustice, in which individuals were concerned. And 
here he was sorry to observe, that our own countrymen 
were often gailty. He would only at present advert to the 
tragedy at Calabar, where two large African villages, hay- 
ing been for some time at war, made peace. This peace 
was to have been ratified by intermarriages; but some of 
[ onr captains, who were there, seeing their trade would be 
^ 'stopped for a v^hile, sowed dissention again between them. 
They actually set one village against the other, took a share 
in the contest, massacred many of the inhabitants, and car- 
ried others of them away as slaves. But, shocking as this 
transaction might appear, there was not a single history of 
Africa to be read, in which scenes of as atrocious a nature, 
■were not related. They, he said, who defended this trade, 
^rere warped and blinded by therr own interests, and would 
Bot be convinced of the miseries they were daily heaping on 
their fellow-creatures. By the countenance they gave it, 
they had reduced the inhabitants of Africa to a worse state 
than that of the most barbarous nation. They had destroy- 
ed what ought to have been tlie bond of union and safety 
ftBong them ; they had set kings against their subjects, and 
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subjects against each other : they had renderefl erery pri* 
▼ate family wretched : they had, io short, given hirth to 
teeQCs of injustice and misery, not to be found in any other 
quarter of the globe. 

Having said thus much on the subject of |iroeiiriDf^ slaves 
in Africa, he would now go to that of the transportation of 
them. And here he had fondly hoped, that when meo, 
with affections and feelings like our own, had been ton 
from their country, and every thing dear to them, he shooM 
have found some mitigation of their suflcrings : but the sad 
reverAe was the case. This was the most wretched part of 
the whole subject. He was incapable of impressing the 
house with what he felt upon it. A description of their 
conveyance was impossible. So much misery, condensed, 
in so little room, was more than the human imagination had 
ever before conceived. Think only of six hundred persons 
linked together, trying to get rid of each other, crammed 
in a clo9e vessel, with every object that was nanseons and 
disgustini;, diseased, and struggling with all the varieties 
of wretchedness. It seemed impossible to add any thing 
more to human misery. Yet shocking as this description 
iiiUi^t be felt to be by- every man, the transportation had 
been described by several witnesses from Liverpool, to be a 
comfortable coiiveyance. Mr. Norris had painted the ae« 
commodatious on board a Slave-ship, in the most glowing 
colours. Ue had represented them in a manner which 
would have exceeded his attempts at praise of the matt 
luxurious scenes. Their apartments, he said, were fitted 
up as advantageously for them, as circumstances could pot* 
flibly admit : tbey had several meals a day ; some, of their 
own country provisions, with the best sauces of Afrieaa 
cookery ; and, by way of vafietyj another meal of poise, ac- 
cording to the European taste. After breakfast^ they had 
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water to wash themselves, while their apartments were per- 
fumed with frankincense and lime-juice. Before dinner 
they were amused after the manner of their country : instru- 
ments of music were introduced: the song and the dance 
were promoted : games «f chance were furnished them: the 
men played and sang, while the women and girls made fan- 
ciful ornaments from beads, with which they were plenti- 
fully supplied. They were indulged in all their little fan- 
cies, and kept in sprightly humour. Another of them had 
said, wlien the sailors were flogged, it was out of the hear- 
ing of the Africans, lest it should depress their spirits. He 
by np means wished to say that such descriptions were wil- 
ful misrepresentations. If they were not, it proved, that 
interest or prejudice was capable of spreading a film over 
the eyes, thick enough to occasion total blindness. 

Others, however, and these men of the greatest veracity, 
had given a different account. What would the house^ 
think, when by the concurring testimony of these, the true 
history was laid open P The slaves who had been describ- 
ed as rejoicing in their captivity, were so wrung witii mise- 
ry at leaving their country, that it was the constant prac- 
tifse to set sail in the night, lest they should know the mo- 
ment of their departure. With respect to their accommo- 
dation, the right ancle of one was fastened to the left an- 
cle of another, by an iron fetter ; and if they were turbulenff 
bj another on the wrists. Instead of the apartments de- 
leribed, they were placed in niches, and along ihe decks, in 
•ueh a manner, that it was impossible for any one to pass 
among them, however careful he might be, without treading 
npon^them. Sir George Yonge had testified, that in a Slave- 
ship, on board of which he went, and which had not com- 
pleted her cargo, by two hundred and fifty, instead of the 
leent of frankincense being perceptible to the nostrils, the 
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f tench was intolerable. The allowanee of water wai ao de« 
ficient, that the 0lave§ were frequently fonnd gasping for 
life, and almost saffbeated. The pnlse with which they 
had been said to be favoared, were absolutely English horse* 
beans. The legislature of Jamaica, had stated the.scanti« 
ness, both of water and provisions, as a subject which call* 
ed for the interference of parliamcBt. As Mr. Norris had 
said, the song and the dance were promoted^ he could not 
pass oTcr these eipressions, without telling the house what 
they meant It would have been much more Ikir, if ha 
himself had explained the word promoted. The truth was^ 
that, for the sake of exercise, these miserable wretches, 
loaded with chains,' and oppressed with disease^ were forc- 
ed to dance, by the terror of the lash, and sometimes by tlie 
actual u§e of it. ** I," said one of the evidences, *^ was eu' 
ployeil to dance the men, while another person danced the 
women." Such then was the meaning of the yrord pronuxt* 
ed : and it might also be observed with respect to food, that 
instmments were sometimes carried out, in order to force 
them to eat ; which was the same sort of proof, how nineh 
they enjoyed themselves in this instance also. With res- 
pect to their singing, it consisted of songs of lamentation 
for the loss of their country. While they sung, they were 
in tears : so that one of the captains, more humane proba- 
bly than the rest, threatened a woman with a flogging, be- 
cause the moomfuluess of her song was too painful for his 
feelings. Perhaps he could not give a better proof of the 
sufferings of these injured people, during their passage^ 
than by stating the mortality which accompanied it. This 
was a species of evidence which was infallible on this oc- 
casion. Death was a witness which conld not deceive 
them; and the proportion of deaths, would not only eonfimii 
but, if possible, even aggravate onr suspicion of the misery 
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9f the trantit. It would be found, upon an arerage of all 
the skips, upon which evidence had been given, that, ezelu- 
livelj of such as perished before they sailed from Africa^ 
not less than twelve and a half per cent, died on their pas- 
sage. Besides these, the Jamaica report stated, that four 
and a half per cent, died while in the harbours, or on shore, 
before the daj of sale, which was only about the space of 
twelve or fourteen days after their arrival there $ and one 
third more died in the seasoning : and this in a climate ei« 
Eictly similar to their own, and where, as some of the wit* 
lesses pretended, they were healthy and happy. Thus, 
lut of every lot of one hundred, shipped from Africa, seven* 
een died, in about nine weeks, and not more than fifty lived 
o become effective labourers in our islands* 

Having advanced thus far in his investigation, he fSelt, ha 
Aid, the wickedness of the Slave-trade to be so enormous^ 
lo dreadful, and irremediable, that he could stop at no al- 
emative short of its abolition. A trade founded on iniqui- 
ty, and carried on with such circumstances of horror, must 
be abolished, let the policy of it be what it might : and he 
lad from this time determined, whatever were the couse- 
lueuces, that he would never rest till he had effected that 
ibolition His mind had indeed been harrassed by the ob« 
jcctions of the West India planters, who had asserted, that 
the ruin of their property . must be the consequence of such 
i measure. He could not help, however, distrusting their 
uguments. He could not believe that the Almighty Being, 
vho had forbidden the practice of rapine and bloodshed, 
had made rapine and bloodshed necessary to any part of 
lis universe. He felt a confidence in this persuasion, and 
Aak the resolution to act upon it. Light indeed soon broke 
n npon him. The suspicion of his mind was every 
lay confirmed by increasing information, and the evidence 
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be had now to offer upon this point, was decisive and com- 
plete. The principle upon which he foanded the necessity 
of the abolition, was not policy, but justice : bat, though 
justice were the principle of the measure, yet he trusted be 
should distinctly prove it to be reconcileable with our trn- 
est political interest. 

In the first place, he asserted, that the number of the 
slaves in our West India islands, might be kept up, withoat 
the introduction of recruits fh)m Africa : and to prove this, 
he would enumerate the different sources of their mortality. 
The first was the disproportion of the sexes, there being, 
upon an average, about five males imported to three fe- 
males : but this evil, when the Slave-trade was abolished, 
would cure itself. The second consisted inlhe bad condi- 
tion in which they were brought to the island^, and the me- 
thods of preparing them for sale. They arrived frequently 
in a sickly and disordered state, and then they were made 
up for the market by the application of astringents, wash* 
es, mercurial ointments, and repelling drugs, so that their 
wounds and diseases might be hid These artifices were 
not only fraudulent, but fatal : but these, it was obvious, 
would of themselves fall with the trade. A third was, ei« 
cessive labour, joined with improper food ; and a fourth 
was, the extreme dissoluteness of their manners. These 
also would both of them be counteracted, by the impossibili- 
ty of getting further supplies : for owners, now unable to 
replace 4hose slaves whom they might lose, by speedy pur- 
chases in the markets, would be more careful how thej 
treated them in future, and a better treatment would be 
productive of better morals. And here he would just advert 
to an ars^ument used against those who complained of eracl- 
<y in our islands, which was, that it was the interest of mas- 
ters to treat their slaves with humanity : but surely it was 
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ediate aod present, not future and distant, intcreft^ 
h was the great spring of action in the affairs of naa- 
Why did we make laws to punish men P It was their 
est to be upright and rirtuoos : bat there was a pre* 
impulse continually breaking in upon their better judg^ 
: and an impulse, which was known to be contrary to 
permanent advantage. It. was ridiculous to say that 
would be bound by their interest, when gain or ardent 
on urged them. It might as well be asserted, thaft a 
could not be thrown into the air, or a body more from 
to place, because the principle of gravitation bound 
to the surface of the earth. If a planter in the West 
8, found himself reduced in his profits, he did not usi|^ 
lispose of any part of his slaves; and his own gratifi- 
IS were never given up, so long as there was a possi* 
of making any retrenchment in the aliowanee of his 
a. But to return to the subject which he bad left : 
as happy to state, that as all the causes of the decrease 
1 he had stated, might be remedied, so, by the pr^ress 
ht and reformation, these remedies had been gradually 
ig into practice ; And that, as these had increased, the 
ase of slaves had in an equal proportion been lessen- 
By the gradual adoption of these remedies, he could 
from the report on the table, that the decrease of 
I in Jamaica, had lessened to such a degree, that from 
;ar 1774, to the present, it was not quite one in a hun- 
and that in fact, they were at present in a state of in- 
i ; for that the births in that island, at this moment, 
led the deaths, by one thousand, or eleven hundred, 
nnum. Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, and the Bermu- 
fere, like Jamaica, lessening their decrease, and hold- 
rth an evident and reasonable expectation of a speedy 
of increase, by natural population. But allowing 
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the number of negroes even to decrease for a time, there 
were methods which would ensure the welfare of the West 
India islands. The lands there might be cultivated bj few- 
er hands, and this to greater advantage to the proprietors, 
and to this country, by the produce of cinnamon, coffee, and 
cotton, than by that of sugar* The produce of the planta- 
tions, might also be considerably increased, even in the case 
of sugar, with less hands than were at present employed, 
if ihe owners of them would but introduce machines of hus- 
bandry. Mr Long himself, long resident as a planter, hni 
proved, upon his own estate, that the plough, though so lit- 
tle used in the West Indies, did the service of a hundred 
slaves, and caused the same ground to produce three ho^ 
heads of sugar, which, when cultivated by slaves, would 
only produce two. The division of work, which, in free 
and civilized countries, was the grand source of wealth, and 
the reduction of the number of domestic servants, of \ihom 
not -less than from twenty to forty were kept in ordinary fa- 
milies, afforded other resources for this purpose. But, 
granting that all these suppositions should be unfounded, 
and that every one of these substitutes should fail fbr a time, 
the planters would be indemnified, as is the case in all 
transactions of commerce, by the increased price of their 
produce in the British market. Thus, by contending against 
the abolition, they were defeated in every part of the argu- 
ment. But he would never give up the point, that the num- 
ber of the slaves could be kept up by natural population, 
and without any dependence whatever on the Slave-trade. 
He therefore called upon the house again, to abolish it as a j 
eriminal waste of life : it was utterly unnecessary : be had 
proved it so by documents contained in the report. The 
merchants of Liverpool, indeed, had thought otherwise, 
but he should be cautious how he assented to their opinions. 

■ 
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Tbey declared last year, that it was a losing trade, at two 
•laves to a ton, and yet they pursued it when reistricied to 
five slaves to three tons* He believed, however, that it was 
upon the whole, a losing eoueerii $ in the same manner, as 
a lottery would be a losing adventure to any company who 
should buy all the tickets. Here and there an individual 
gained a large prize, but the majority of adventurers gain* 
od nothing. The same merehants, too, had asserted, that 
the town of Liverpool would be ruined by the abolition. 
But Liverpool did not depend for its eonsequencc upon the 
Slave-trade* The whole export-tonnage from that plaee^ 
amounted to no less than 170,000 tons ; whereas the export 
part of it to Afriea, amounted onl3f to 18,000. Liverpool, 
he was sure, owed its greatness to other ancj^very different 
eauses ; the 8lave trade bearing but a small proportion to 
its other trades. 

Having gone through that part of the snbjeet wLieh re- 
lated to the slaves, he would now answer two objections 
which he had frequently heard started. The first of these 
was, that the abolition of the Slave-trade, would operate to 
• the total ruin of our navy, and to the increase of that of oor 
rivals. For an answer to these assertions, he referred to 
what he considered to be the most valuable part of the re- 
port, and for which, the bouse and the country were indebt- 
ed to tha indefatigable exertions of Mr. Glarkson. By the 
report, it appeared that, instead of the Slave-trade being a 
nursery for British seamen, it was their grave. It appear- 
ed that more seamen died in that trade, in one year, than in 
the whole remaining trade of the country, in two. Out of 
tlO sailors in it, 216 died in the year, while, upon a fair 
average of the same number of men employed in the trades 
to the East and West Indies, Petersburgh, Newfoundland^ 
and Greenland, no more than 87 died. It appeared also, 
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that out of 81^0, who had left Liverpool in the ilaye-8hip% 
in the year 1787, only 14^ had returned. And here, while 
he lamented the losa wfaieh the country thus annually sus- 
tained in her seamen, he had additionally to lan^nt the barw 
barous usa^ which they experienced, and which this trade, 
by its natural tendency to harden the heart, exclusively 
produced. He would just read an extract of a letter fron 
governor Parrey, of Barbadoes, to lord Sydney, pne af the 
secretaries of state. > The governor declared he could no 
longer contain himself, on account of (he ill treatment wbieh 
tiie British sailors endured at the hands of their savage 
captains. These were obliged to have their vessels strong 
ly manned, not only on aecount of the unhealthiness of the 
climate of AlV^ea, but of the necessity of guarding the slaves, 
and preventing and suppressing insurrections $ and when 
they arrived in the West ludies, and were out of all danger 
from the latter, they quarrelled with their men on tlie most 
frivolous pretences, on purpose to discharge them, and ttrat 
save the payment of supernumerary wages home. Thai 
many were left in a diseased and deplorable state, either ts 
perish by sickness, or to enter into foreign service $ great 
numbers of whom were for ever lost to their country. ' Ths 
governor concluded by declaring^ that the enormities al* 
tendant on this trade were so great, as to demand the in^ 
mediate interference of the legislature. 

The next objection to the abolition was, that if we were 
to relinquish the Slave-trade, our riviils, the French, would 
lake it up; so that, while we should sufter by the measure, 
the evil would still go ou, and this even to its former ex« 
.tent. This was, indeed, a very weak argument ; and, if it 
would defend the continuance of the Slave trade, might 
equally be urged in favour of robbery, marder, and every 
speciea of wickedness^ which, if we did not praetise, others 
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would eomniit. But suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that they were to take it up, What ^od would it do them ? 
What advantages, for instance, would they derive from this 
pestilential commerce to their marine F Should not we, on 
the other hand, be benefited by this change F Would they 
not be obliged to come to us, in consequence of the cheap- 
ness of our manufactures, for what they wanted for the 
Afiriean market P But he would not calumniate the French 
nation so much as to suppose, that they would carry on the 
trade, if we were to relinquish it. He believed, on the 
other hand, that they would abolish it also. Mr. Necker, 
the present minister of France, was a man of religious prin« 
eiple ; and, in his work upon the administration of the finan^, 
;ptBj had recorded his abhorrence of this trade. He was 
happy also to relate an anecdote of the present king of 
Franee, which proved that he was a friend to the abolition ; 
lor, heingc petitioned to dissolve a society, formed at Paris, 
for the aimihilation of the Slave-trade, his majesty answer- 
ed, that he would not, and was happy to hear that so hu- 
mane an association was formed in his dominions. And 
kere, having mentioned the society in Paris, he could not 
kelp pajing a due compliment to that established in Lon« 
don for the same purpose, which had laboured with the 
greatest assiduity to make this important subject understood, 
nd which had conducted itself with so much judgment and 
moderation, as to have interested men of all religions, and 
to have united them in their cause. 

There was another topic which he would submit to the 
Mtiee of the house, before he concluded. They were per- 
haps not aware, that a fair and honourable trade might be 
•abotitnted in the natural productions of Africa, so that our 
aoBpezion with that continent, in the way of commercial ad- 
irantage, need not be lost. The natives had already made 

S 
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tome advanees in if ; and if they had not appeared so for«- 
ward in raising and eolleetin§ their own produce for sale, 
as in some other coontrtesy it was to be imputed to the Slave- 
trade : but remove the eause, and Africa would soon emerge 
fVom her present ignorant and indolent state. Civilization 
would go on with her, as well as with other nations. Eu- 
rope, three or four centuries ago, was in many parts as bar- 
barous as Africa at present, and chargeable with as bad 
practices. For, what would be said, if, so late as the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, he could find a parallel f|iere 
for the Slave-trade ? Yes. This parallel was to be found 
even in Ens^land. The people of Bristol, in the* reign of 
Henry the Seventh, had a regular market for children, 
which were bought by the Irish ; but the latter having ex- 
perienced a general calamity, which they imputed as a 
judgment from heaven, on account of this wicked traffie, 
abolished it. Tlie only thing, therefore, which he had to 
solicit of the house, was to show that they were now as en- 
lightened as the Irish were four centuries back, by refusing 
to buy the children of other nations. He hoped they would 
do it. He hoped, too, they would do it in an unqualified 
manner. Nothing less than a total abolition of the trade, 
would do away the evils complained of. He would now 
conclude, by begging pardon of the house for having detain- 
ed them so long. He could indeed have expressed his own 
conviction in fewer words. He needed only to have made 
one or two short statements, and to have quoted the com- 
mandment, << Thou shalt do no murder." But he thought 
it his duty to lay the whole of the ease, and the whole of its 
guilt, before them. They would see now that no mitige- 
tions, no palliatives, would either be eifieient*or admissible. 
Nothing short of an absolute abolition, could be adopted. 
This they owed to Africa : they owed it, too, to their own 
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moral eharacters. And he hoped they would follow up the 
prineiple of one of the repentant African eaptains, who 
had gone before the eommittee of privj-councily as a volun- 
tary witness, and that they would make Afriea all the 
atonement in their power, for the multifarious injuries she 
had received at the hands of British subjects. With re- 
spect to these injuries, their enormity and extent, it might 
be alleged in their excuse, that they were not fully acquaint- 
ed with them, till that moment, and therefore not answera- 
ble for their former existence : but now they could no lon- 
ger plead ignorance concerning them. They had seen them 
brought diredly before their eyes, and they must decide for 
themselves, and must justify to the world, and their own 
eonsciences, the facts and principles upon which their de- 
cision was formed. 

Mr. Wilberforce having concluded his speech, which 
lasted three hours and a half, read, and laid on the table of 
the house, as subjects for their future discussion, twelve 
propositions, which he had deduced from the evidence eon* 
taioed in the privy council-report, and of which the follow- 
iDg is the abridged substance : 

i. That the number of slaves annually carried from the 

eoast of Africa, in British vessels, was about 38,000, of 

which, on an average, 22^500 were carried to the British 

- ulands, and that of the latter, only iT'fSOO were retained 

there. 

3. That these slaves, according to the evidence on the 
table, consisted, first, of prisoners of war; secondly, of free 
persons sold for debt, or on account of real or imputed 
erimes, particularly adultery and witchcraft ; in which ea- 
■ea they were frequently sold with their whole families, and 
^metimes for the profit of those by whom they were eon- 
denned I thirdly, of domestic slaves sold for the profit of 
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tlieir naiten, in some plaees at the will of the ma 
and in others^ on being eondemned bj them for real < 
puted crimes $ fourthly, of persons made slaves by vi 
aets of oppression, violenee, or fraud, eommitted eitl 
the prinees and ehiefs of those countries on their sul 
or by private individuals on each other ; or, lastly, b; 
ropeans engaged in this traffic. 

8. That the trade so aarried on, had necessarily i 
deney to occasion frequent and cruel wars among th 
tives ; to produce unjust convictions and punishment 
pretended or aggravated crimes ; to encourage acts \ 
prcBsion, violence, and fraud, and to obstruct the m 
course of civilization and improvement in those conii 

4. That Africa iu its present state, furnished sever 
luable articles of commerce, which were partly pecul 
itself, but that it was adapted to the production of oi 
with which we were now either wholly or in great 
supplied by foreign nations. That an extensive comi 
with Africa, might be substituted in these commoditi( 
as to afford a return for as many articles as had anv 
been carried thither in British vessels : and, lastly, 
such a commerce might reasonably be expected to inc 
by the progress of civilization there. 

5. That the Slave-trade was peculiarly destructive \ 
seamen employed in it ; and that the mortality there 
been much greater than in any British vessels employe 
on the same coast, in any other service or trade. 

6. That the mode of transporting the slaves from I 
to the West Indies, necessarily exposed them to man 
grievous sufferings, for which no regulations could pi 
an adequate remedy ; and that in consequence thert 
large proportion had annually perished during the vo 

7. That a large proportion had also perished in th( 
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boorg in the West Indiei, flroia the diseasee eontraeted in 
the voyage, and the treatment of the game^ preriously to 
their buing lold, and that thii loti amounted to four and a 
half per eent. of the imported slayei. 

6. That the lois of the newly imported glavea, within the 
three first years after their importation, here a large pro- 
portion to the. whole number imported. 

9. That the natural increase «f population among- the 
slaves in the islands, appeared to have been impeded prin- 
eipally by the following eauses : First, By the inequality 
of the seies in the importations from Africa. Secondly, 
By the general dissoluteness of manners among the slavies, 
and the want of proper regulations for the encouragement 
of majrriages, and of rearing children among them. Third- 
ly, By the particular diseases which were prevalent among 
thein, and which were, in some instances, to be attributed te 
too severe labour, or rigorous treatment, and in others, to 
intnlfieient or improper food Fourthly, By those diseases, 
which affected a large proportion of negro children in their 
infancy, and by those, to which the negroes, newly import- 
ed from Africa, had been found to be particularly liable. 

10- That the whole number of the slaves in the island of 
Jamaica, in 1768, was about 167,000, in 1774, about 193,000, 
and in 1787, about 256,000 : that by comparing these num- 
bers with the numbers imported and retained in the said 
island during all these years, and making proper allow- 
ances, the annual excess of deaths above births, was in the 
proportion of about seven-eighths per cent; that in the 
first six years of this period, it was in the proportion of 
rather more thaitune on every hundred ; that in the last 18 
years of the same, it was in the proportion of about three* 
ftftht on every hundred ; and that a number of slaves, 
mmoonting to fifteen thousand, perished during the latter 

S;8 . 
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period, in eongeqoenee of repeated harrieanes, and of the 
want of foreign 8uppHe§ of provisions. 

11. That the whole number of slaves, in the uland of 
Barbadoes, was in the year 1764, about 70,706 ; in 1774, 
about 74,874; in 1780, about 68,870; in 1781, after the 
hurricane, about 63,d48, and in 1786, about 63,115 : that 
hy eomparing these numbers with the number imported into 
this island, not allowing-lbr any re-eiportation, the annosl 
eieess of deaths above births, inthe ten years iVom 1764^ to 
1774, was in the proportion of about five on every hundred; 
that in the seven years from 1774, to 1780, it was in the 
proportion of about one and one-third on every hundred; 
that between the years 1780, and 1781, there had been a de- 
crease in the number of slaves of about five thousand { that 
in the six years from 1781, to 1786, the exeess of deaths was 
in the proportion of rather less than seven-eights on e?e- 
ry hundred ; that in the four years from 1788, to 1786, it 
was in the proportion of rather less than one-third on every 
hundred ; and that, during the whole period, there was no 
doubt that some bad been exported from the island, but cod- 
siderably more in the first part of this period, than in the 
last. 

12. That the aceounts from the Leeward islands, and 
ft*om Dominica, Orenadj, and St. Vincent's, did not fumiik 
sufficient grounds for comparing the state of population in 
the said islands, at different periods, with the number e( 
•slaves which had been from time to time imported thert) 
and exported therefrom ; but that from the evidence which 
had been received respecting the present state of these 
island^ as well as that of Jamaica and Barbadoes, aod 
.irom« consideration of the means of obviating the causes, 

which had hitherto operated to impede the natural increase 
of the alaveS) and of lessening the demand for manual la- 
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boor, tnthoQt diminishiof; the profit of the plantersj^no eon* 
fiderable or permanent ineonrenienee would reeult Urom 
diaeontinning the further importation of Afriean slayeg. 

These propositions having been laid upon the table of 
the house^ lord Penrhyn rose in behalf of the planters, and 
next after him, Mr. Gaseoyne, both members for Liverpool, 
in behalf of the merchants eoneerned in the latter place. 
They both joined in asserting, that Mr. Wilberforee had 
ma^e so many misrepresentations in all the branches of this 
snbjeet, that no reliance whatever was to be placed on the 
picture, which he had chosen to exhibit. They should 
speak however more fully to this point, when the proposi- 
tions were discussed. 

The latter declaration called up Mr. Wilberforee again, 
who observed, that he had no intention of misrepresenting 
any fact. He did not know that he had done it in any one 
instance : but, if he had, it would be easy to convict him 
out of the report upon the table. 

Mr. Burke then rose. He would not, he said, detain the 
committee long. Indeed he was not able, weary and indis- 
posed as he then felt himself, even if he had an inclination 
to do it ; but as, on account of his other parliamentary du- 
ty, he might not have it in his power to attend the business 
now before them in its course, he would take that opportu- 
nity of stating his opinion upon it« 

And, finU, the house, the nation, and all Europe were 
vnder great obligations to Mr« Wilberforee for having 
brought this important subject forward. He had done it in 

* a manner the most masterly, impressive, and eloquent. Ha 
had laid down his principles so admirably, and with so 
much order and force, that his qieeeh had equalled any 
thing he had ever heard in modeni oratory, and perhaps it 

» liad not been excelled by any thing to he found in ancioirt> 
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times. Ae to the Slave-trade itoelf, there could not b€ 

opinions about it, wliere men were not interested. A ti 

begun in ravage war, prosecuted with unheard- of barba 

continued during the transportation with the most U 

some imprisonment, and ending in perpetual exile and 

▼ery, was a trade so horrid in all its circumstances, tl 

was impossible to produce a single argument in its fa 

On the ground of prudence, nothing could be said ii 

fenRB'e of it ; nor could it be justified by necessity. It 

necessity alone, that could be brought to justify inhur 

ty ; but no case of necessity could be made out strong ei 

to justify this monstrous traffic. It was therefore the 

of the house to put an end to it, and this without fu 

delay. This conyiction, that it became them to do i 

mediately, made him regret, and it was the only thi 

regretted in the admirable speech he had heard, th 

honourable friend should have introduced propositio 

this subject. He could have wished that the busines 

been brought to a conclusion at once, without votir 

propositions, which had been read to them. He ws 

over fond of abstract propositions. They were seldo 

cessary ; and often occasioned great difficulty, emba 

ment, and delay. There was besides, no occasion wh 

to assign detailed reasons for a vote, which nature 1 

dictated, and which religion enforced. If it should li 

that the propositions were not carried in that house 

other, such a complication of mischiefs might folk 

might occasion them heartily to lament that they wei 

introduced. If the ultimate resolution should happei 

lost, he was afraid the propositions would pass as wa! 

per, if not be injurious to the cause at a future time. 

And now, as the house must bring this matter to an 

he would beg their attention to a particular point. 
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treated them to look further than the present moment, and 
to ask themselves, if they had fortified their minds suffi- 
ciently to bear the eonsequenees, which might arise from 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, supposing they should de- 
cide upon it. When they abandoned it, other foreign pow- 
ers might take it up, and clandestinely supply our islands 
with slaves. Had they virtue enough to see another coun- 
try reaping profits, which they themselves had given up ; 
and to abstain from that envy natural to rivals, and firmly 
to adhere to their determination ; if so, let them thankful- 
ly proceed to vote the immediate abolition of the Slave- 
trade. But if they should repent of their virtue, and he had 
known miserable instances of such repentance, all hopes 
of future reformation of this enormous evil, would be lost* 
They would go back to a trade they had abandoned with 
redoubled attachment, and would adhere to it with a degree 
of avidity and shameless ardour, to their own humiliation^ 
and to the degradation and disgrace of the nation in the eyes 
of all Europe. These were considerations worth regard- 
ing, before they took a decisive step in a business, in which 
they ought not to move with any other determination than to 
abide by the consequences at all hazards. The honourable 
gentleman, who, to his eternal honour, had introduced this 
great subject to their notice, had, in his eloquent oration, 
knocked at every door, and appealed to every passion, well 
knowing that mankind were governed by their sympathies. 
Bat there were other passions to be regarded. Men were 
always ready to obey their sympathies, when it cost them 
nothing. But were they prepared to pay the price of their 
virtue on this great occasion P This was the question. If 
they were, they would do themselves immortal honour, and 
would have the satisfaction of having done away a com- 
merce, which, while it was productive of misery not to be 



the continuation of tbe ^sJave-tradc. And, at the san 
that he was willing to listen with candour and atteni 
every thing, that could be urged on the other side 
queitioD, he wa§ sure that the principles from whi 
opinion was deduced were unalterable. He had exi 
the subjeet with the anxiety which became him^ 
the happiness and interests of so many thousand] 
eoneerned} and with the minuteness whieh wonh 
peeted of him, on aeeount of the responsible situation 
be held ; and be ayerred, that it was sophistry, obse 
ideas, and vagueness of reasoning, whieh alone eon! 
bitberto prevented all mankind, those immediately 
Mted in tbe question excepted, from agreeing in o 
tbe same opinion upon tbe subject. With respee 
propriety of introducing the individual propositions, 
bad been offered, be differed from Mn Burke, and he 
ed hif honourable ftiend Mr. Wilberforee, for bavin 
en tbe only way^ in which it could be made obvious 
world, that they were warranted on every ground of 
Md of fSMt, in coming to that vote^ which be trusted w 
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i of remson , eould deny. Let them be onee entered 
the journals of that house, and it was almost impossi- 
hej should fail. The abolition must be roted. As 
i mode of it, or how it should be eifeeted, they were 
t present to discuss it ; but he trusted it would be such, 
»uld not invite foreign powers to supply our islands 
slaves, by a clandestine trade. 

ter a debt, founded on the immutable principles of jus- 
was found to be due, it was impossible but the country 
neans to cause it to be paid. .Should such an illicit 
ceding be attempted, the only language which it be- 
ns to adopt was, that Great Britain had resources to 
le her to protect her islands, and to prevent that trafiie 
being clandestinely carried on by them, which she had 
;ht fit, from a regard to her character, to abandon. It 
liighly becoming Great-Britain to take the lead of other 
ins in such a virtuous and magnificent measure, and he 
1 not but have confidence, that they would be inclined 
lare the honour with us, or be pleased to follow us as 
r example. If we were disposed to set about this glo- 
I work in earnest, they might be invited to concur with 
f a negotiation to be immediately opened for that pur- 
• He would only now observe, before he sat down, in 
rer to certain ideas thrown out, that he could by no 
ns acquiesce in any compensation for losses, which 
bt be sustained by the people of Liverpool, or by others 
my other part of the kingdom, in the execution of this 
and necessary undertaking. 

ir William Yonge said, he wanted no inducement to 
5ur with the honourable mover of the propositipiiS|,pr(t« 
^ the latter eould be fairly established, and no'periovt 
chiefs were to arise from the abolition. But he wUi ap- 
hensive that many evils might follow, in the case of any 
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sudden or unlooked-for deerease in the glaves. Tbey 
might he destroyed hy hurrieanes. They might be swept 
oflTby many fatal disorders. In these eases, the owners of 
them would not be able to fill up their places, and they 
who had lent money upon the lands, where the losses had 
happened, would foreclo/»e their mortgages. He was fear- 
fbl also, that a clandestine trade would be carried on, and 
then the sufferings of the Africans, crammed up in smdl 
vessels, which would be obliged to be hovering about from 
day to day, to watch an opportunity of landing, would be 
ten times greater than any which they now experienced in 
the legal trade. J}e was glad, however, as the matter was 
to be discussed, that it had been brought forward ia the 
shape of distinct propositions, to be grounded upon the evi- 
dence in the privy council-report. 

Mr. Fox observed, that he did not like, where he agreed 
as to the substance of a measure, to differ with respect te 
the form of it. If, however, he differed in any thing in the 
present ease, it was with a view rather to forward the bus* 
iness than to injure it, or to throw any thing like an ob- 
stacle in its way. Nothing like either should comefron 
him. What he thought was, that all the propositions were 
not necessary to be voted previously to the ultimate decis* 
ion, though some of them undoubtedly were. He consider- 
ed them as of two classes : the one, alleging the grounds 
upon which it was proper to proceed to the abolition ; such 
as that the trade was productive of inexpre%sible miseryy 
in various ways, to the innocent natives of Africa; that it 
was the grave of our seamen ; and so on ; the other, merely' 
answering objections which might be started, and where 
there might be a difference of opinion. He was however glad 
that the propositions were likely to be entered upon the 
journals ; since, if from any misfortune the business sheoM 
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leferred, it might succeed another year. Sare he wai, 
t it could not fail to Hueeeed sooner or later. He hijo^h- 
.pproved of what Mr. Pitt had said, relative to the Ian- 
ge it became us to hold uat to foreign |Miwers, in case of a 
idestine trade. With respect, however, to the assertion 
^ir William Yonge, that a clandestine trade in slaves 
lid be worse than a le^l one, he could not admit it. 
h a trade, if it existed at all, ought only to be elaiides- 
• A trade in human flesh and sinews, was so scamia- 
I, that it ought not openly to be carried on by any ;^o- 
oment whatever, and much less by that of a Christian 
Dtry. With regard to the regulation of the Slave trade, 
knew of no boeh thing as a regulation of rubbery and 
*der. There was no medium. The legislature must 
ler abolish it, or plead guilty of all the wickedness which 
been shown to attend it. He would now say a word or 
with respect to i iie conduct of forei&;n nations on this 
ject. It was pos»ible that these, wi.en they heard that 
matter had been discussed in that house, might follow 
example, or the) might go before us, and set one them- 
'es. If this wt'f'e to happen, though we might be the los* 
, humanity would be the gainer. He himself had been 
dght sometimes to use expressions reia itc to France, 
ich were too harsh, and a^ if he could only treat her as 
enemy of this country. Politically speaking, France 
I our rival. But be well kn^w the distinction between 
itical enmity, and illiberal prejudice. If there was any 
at and enlightened nation in Europe, it was France, 
ich was as likvly as any country upon the face of the 
)e, to catch a spark from the light of our fire, and to act 
n the present subject with warmth and enthusiasm, 
ince had often been improperly stimulated by her ambi« 

T 
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tion ; and he had no doobt bat that, in the present instanee, 
ghe would readily follow its honourable dictates* 

Mr. now lord, Grenville, would not detain the house by 
going into a question, which had been so ably argued; but 
he should not do justice to his feelings, if he did not ex- 
press publicly to his honourable friend, Mr. Wilberforee, 
the pleasure he had received from one of the most masterly 
and eloquent speeches he had ever heard ; a speech, which, 
while it did honour to him, entitled him to the thanks of the 
house, of the people of England, of all Europe, and of the 
latest posterity. He approved of the propositions, as the 
best mode of bringing this great question to a happy issae* 
He was pleased also with the language which had been held 
out with respeet to foreign nations, and with our (determina* 
tion to assert our right of preventing our colonies from car- 
rying on any trade, which we had thought it our duty to 
abandon. 

Aldermen Newnham, Sawbridgc, and Watson, though 
they wished well to the cause of humanity, could not, as re- 
presentatives of the city of Loudon, give their eoncurrenee* 
to a measure, which would injure it so essentially as that 
of the abolition of the Slave-trade. This trade might un-^ 
doubtedly be put under wholesome regulations, and made 
productive of great commercial advantages. But, if it were 
abolished, it would render the city of London one scene of 
bankruptcy and ruin. It became the house to take care, 
while they were giving way to the goodness of their heart§, 
that they did not contribute to the ruin of the mercantile 
interests of their country. 

Mr. William Smith would not detain the house long, at 
that late hour, upon this important subject; hot he could 
not help testifying the great satisfaction he felt, at the 
manner in which the honourable gentleman^ who opened the 
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debate, if it eonld be so ealled, had treated it. He approv- 
ed of the propositions, as the best mode of brijigiug the de- 
cision to a happy issue. He gave Mr. Fox great credit, for 
the open and manly way, in which lie had manifested his 
abhorrence of this trade, and for the support he meant to 
give to the total and unqualified abolition of it ; for he was 
satisfied, that the more it was inquired into, the more it 
would be found, that nothing short of abolition would cure 
the evil. With respect to certain assertions of the memberjs 
for Liverpool, and certain melancholy predictions about the . 
eonseqnences of suck an event, which others had held out, 
lie desired to lay in his claim for observation upon them, 
wben the great question should come before the house. 

Soon after this the house broke up ; and the di.«cus3ion 
of the propositions, which was the next parliamentary mea- 
sure intended, was postponed to a future day, which was 
gnfficiently distant to give all the parties concerned^ time to 
make the necessary preparations for it. 

Section hi. 

Of this interval the committee for the abolition, availed 
themselves to thank Mr. Wilberforce for the very able and 
satisfactory manner, in which he had stated to the house, his 
propositions for the abolition of the Slave-trade, and for the 
unparalleled assiduity and perseverance, with which he had 
all along endeavoured to accomplish this object , as well as to 
take measures themselves for the further promotion of it. 
Their opponents availed themselves of this interval also. 
Bat that, which now embarrassed them, was the evidence 
eontained in the privy council-report. They had no idea, 
eontidering the nnmber of witnesses they had sent to be ex- 
amined) that this evidence, when duly weighed, could by 
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right reasoning, Iiave priren birth to the tentimeiits, which 
had been diiplayed in the (tpeeefats of the inost distinguish- 
ed members of the house of eommons/or to the contents of 
the propositions, which had been laid upon their tahle. 
They were thunder struck as it were, by their own weak* 
ness: and from this time they were determined, if possible, 
to get rid of it as a standard for decisiorf, or ta interpose 
every parliamentary delay in their power* 

On the twentyfirst of May, the subject came again be- 
fore the attention of the house. It was ushered in, as wsa 
eipected, by petitions Cfiilreted in the interim, and which 
were expressive of ibe frightful const^quences, which woold 
attend the abolition of the Hlave- trade. Alderman Newn- 
ham presented one from certain merchants in London $ al- 
derman Watson another from certain merehants, mort;^ 
geeM« and creditors of the sugar islands ; lord Alaitland 
another from the planters of Antigua ; Mr. Blackbnroe 
another from certain manufacturers of Manchester; Mr. 
Oascoyne another from the cor^Miration of Liverpool; and 
lord Penrhyn olhers from different interested bodies in the 
same town. 

Mr. Wilberforce tlien moved the order of the day, for the 
house to go into a eomuiittee of the whole house, on the re- 
port of the privy council, and the several matters of evi- 
dence already upon the tabic, relative to the Slave-trade. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbrid^ immediately arose, and asked 
Mr. Wilberforce, if he meant to adduce any other evidence^ 
besides that in the privy council -report, in behalf of faispro- 
positions, or to adnat other witnesses, if snch could be found, 
to invalidate them ? Mr. Wilberforce replied, that (is ^^ 
quite satisfied with the report on the table. It would esta- J 
hlish all his propositions. He should call no witnesses hiffl- 
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self: as to permission to others to' call them^ that must be 
determined by the hou^e. 

This qnestion, and this answer, gave birth immediately 
to great disputes upon the subject. Aldermen Sawbridge, 
Newnham, and Watson; lords Penrhyn and Maitland; 
Mr. Gaseoyne, Marsham, and others, spoke against the ad- 
mission of the evidence whieh had been laid upon the table. 
They contended, that it was insufficient, defective, and con- 
tradictory ; that it was ex parte evidence ; that it had been 
manufactured by ministers ; that it was founded chiefly on 
hearsay, and that the greatest part of it was false ; that it 
had undergone no cross examiuation ; that it was unconsti- 
tntional ; and that, if they admitted it, they would establish 
a dangerous precedent, and abandon their rights. It was 
urged, on the other hand, by Mr. Courtenay, that it could 
not be ex parte evidence, because it contained testimony on 
both sides of the question. The circumstance also of its 
being contradictory, which had been alleged against it, 
proved that it was the result of an impartial examination. 
Mr. Fox observed, that it was perfectly admissible. He 
called upon those, who took the other side of the question^ 
to say why, if it was really inadmissible, they had not op- 
posed it at first. It had now been a long time on the table, 
and no fault had been found with it. The truth was, it did 
not suit them, and they were determined by a side-wind, as 
it were, to put an end to the inquiry. Mr. Pitt observed 

' that^ if parliament had previously resolved to receive no 
evidence on a given subject, but from the privy council, such 
a resolution indeed would strike at the root of the privileges 

' of the house of commons : but it was absurd to suppose (hat 
the house could) upon no occasion, receive evidence, 
taken where it was most convenient to take it, and subject 
throughout to new investigation, if any one doubted its va- 

T2 
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lidity. The report of the privy council congiited, fii 

calculations and accounts from the public offices, and, 

of written documents on the subject ; both of which 

just as authentic, as if they had been laid opon the ta 

that house. The remaining part of it, consisted of th 

timony of living witnesses, all of whose names were pu 

ed, so that if any one doubted their veracity, it was o] 

him to re-examine all or each of them. It had been sf 

adversaries, that the report on the table was a weal 

imperfect report $ but would not these have the advai 

of its weakness and imperfection P It was strange, whc 

honourable friend, Mr. Wilbcrforce, had said, <' \ 

and imperfect as the report may be thought to be, I thi 

strong enough to bear me out in all my propositions,'^ 

they, who objected to it, should have no better reason tc 

than this. ^< We object, because the ground of eviden 

which you rest, is tqo weak to support your cause." 

less it were meant to say, and the meaning seemed to b< 

thinly disguised, that the house ought to abandon thei 

ry, he saw no reason whatever, for not going immedi 

into a committee-; and he wished gentlemen to com 

whether it became the dignity of their proceedings, tc 

struct the progress of an inquiry, which the house 

pledged itself to undertake. Their conduct indeed set 

extraordinary on this occasion. It was certainly sin| 

that, while the report had been five weeks upon the t 

no argument had been brought against its sufficiency : 

that on the moment when the house was expected io • 

to an ultimate vote upon the subject, it should be tho 

defective, contradictory, unconstitutional, and otherwisi 

jectionable. These objections, he was satisfied, neithe 

nor coald originate with the country gentlemen i but 
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ere brooght forward, for purposes not now to be eoneeal- 
l, bj the arowed enemies of this noble eaose. 
In the eourse of the diseussion, whieh arose upon this 
bjeet, every opportunity was taken to impress the house 
ith the dreadihl eonsequenees of the abolition. Aldermiln 
kwbridge maintained that, if the abolition passed, the Afri- 
ns, who eonld not be sold as slaves, would be butehered 
home $ while those, who had been earned to our islands, 
mid be no longer under control. Hence insurrections, 
id the manifold evils which belonged to them. Alderman 
swnham was certain, that the abolition would be the ruin 
the trade of the country. It would affect even the land- 
interest, and the funds. It would be impossible to collect 
iney to diminish the nationl debt. Every man in the king- 
m would feel the abolition eome home to him. Alderman 
'atson maintained the same argument, and pronounced the 
ide under diseussion, to be a mercifuf and humane trade.* 
Compensation was also insisted upon by Mr. Drake, Ai- 
rman -Newnham, Mr. Henniker, Mr. Gruger, and others, 
his was resisted by Mr. Burke ; who said that compensa- 
m in such a ease, would be contrary to every principle of 
^slation. Government gave encouragement to any branch 
commerce, while it was regarded as conducive to the wel- 
re of the community, or eompatible with humanity and 



* Every impartial and disinterested person, must be astenisked 
I find such sentiments as these advanced in Parliament, by men who 
id had the opportunity of examining the volume of evidence, laid 
the table of the house of convnons, by tlie committee of privy coun- 
1: evidence which clearly established the fact, that this trade com- 
ined a complication of human misery, without a parallel in the an- 
ils of nations ; and which demonstrated also that it was as impolitic^ 
I it was inhuman and unjust. L. 
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justice. Bat they were competent to withdraw their eoun- 
tenance from it, when it wai found to be immoral, inju- 
rious, and disgraceful to the state. They .who engi^ed in 
it, knew the terms under whieh they were placed, .and 
adopted it with all the risks with whieh it was aeeompaiiii 
ed : and of consequence it was but just, that they should be 
prepared to abide by the loss whieh might aeerue, when 
the public should think it right no longer to support it 
But such a trade as this, it was impossible any longer to 
support. Indeed it was not a trade. It was a system of 
robbei7. It was a system, too, injurious to the welfare of 
other nations. How could Africa e^er be civilized under 
it P While we continued to purchase the natives, they 
must remain in a state of barbarism. It was impossible to 
civilize slaves. It was contrary to the system of human na- 
ture. There was no country placed under such disadvan* 
tageous circumstances, into which the shadow of improve- 
ment had ever been introduced. 

In the course of the debate, much warmth of temper was 
manifested on 1 oth sides. The expression of Mr« Fox, in a 
former debate, <^ that the Slave-trade eould not be regulat- 
ed, because there could be no regulation of robbery and mur- 
der," was brought up, and construed by planters in the 
house, as a charge of these crimes upon themselves. Mr. 
Fox, however, would not retract the expression. He re- 
peated it. He had no notion, however, that any individoal 
would have taken it to himself. If it contained any reflec- 
tion at all, it was on the whole parliament, who had sane^' 
tioncd such a trade. Mr, Molyneux rose up, and animad- 
verted severely on the character of Mr. Ramsay, one of the 
evidences in the privy couucil-report, during his resideoee 
in the West-Indies. This called up Sir William Dolbei 
and Sir Charles Middleton, in his defence, Uie latter ol 
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whoiD) bore hoDourttble testimoDy to his virtues, from an in- 
timate acquaintance with him, and a residence in the ttame 
Tiila^ with him, for twenty years. Mr. Molyueux t>poke 
also, in angry terms of the measure of abolition. Tu anni- 
hilate the trade, he said, and to make no eum[>ensation on 
account of it, was an act of swindling. Mr. Macnamura 
called the measure hypocritical, fananc, and methodisticaL 
Mr« Pitt was so irritated at the insidious attempt to set 
aside the privy council-report, when no complaint had been 
iilleged against it before, that he was quite olf his guard, 
and he thought it right afterwards to apologize for I fie 
warmth into w;:>ch he had hecn betrayed. The Speaker 
too, was obliged Frequently to int&rfere. On this occasion 
no less than thirty members spok^ And there had proba* 
bly been few seasons, when so mneh disorder had been dis* 
eoTerable in that house. 

The result of the debate was, a permission to those inter- 
ested in the continuance of the Hlavc -trade, to bring conn- 
sel to the bar on the twenty sixth of May, and then tointro* 
duce such witnesses, as might thrpw ftarther light on the 
propositions in the shortest time 5 for Mr. Pitt only aequi* 
esced in this new measure, on a supposition, ^^ that there 
would be no unnecessary, delay, as he could by no means 
eonsent to the ultimate procrastinatitm of so important a 
|[ business." He even hoped, and in this hope he was joined 
hy Mr. Fox, that those concerned, would endeavour to bring 
^ the whole of the evidence they meant to offer at the first ex- 
amination. 

On the day appointed, the house met for the purposes 
[- now specified: when alderman Newnham, thinking that 
W SDch an important question should not be decided, but in a 
p full assembly of the re presentatives'of the nation, moved 
f' for a call of the house on that day fortnight. Mr. Wilber- 
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force slated that he had no objection to such a measure } '" 
believing the greater the number present, the more favour- , 
able it would be to his cause. This motion, however, pro- j 
dueed a debate and a devision, in which it appeared that j 
there were one hundred and fifty-eight in favour of it, and 
twenty*eight against it. The business of the day now com- ; 
mcneed. The house went into a committee, and Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben was put into the chair. Mr. Sergeant Le 
Blanc was then called in. He made an able speech in be- 
half of his clients ; and introduced John Barnes, esquire, m 
his first witness, whose examination took up the remainder 
of the day. By this step they, who were interested in the < 
continuance of the trade, attained their wishes, for tfaey had 
-now got possession of the ground with their evidence; and 
they knew they could keep it, almost as long as they pleas- 
ed, for the purposes of delay. Thus they, who boasted, 
when the privy council examinations began, that they would 
soon do away all the idle tales, which had been invented 
against them, and who desired the public only to suspend 
their judgment, till the report should eome out when they 
would see the folly and wickedness of all our allegationi, 
dared not abide by the evidence, which they themselves had 
taught others to look up to, as the standard by whieh they 
were desirous of being judged : thus they, who had advan- 
tages beyond measure, in forming a body of evidence in i 
their own favour, abandoned that, which they had collect- 
ed. And here it is impossible for me not to make a short 
comparative statement on this subject, if it were only to 
show how little can be made out, with the very best oppor- 
tunities, against the cause of humanity and religion. With 
respect to ourselves, we had almost all our witnesses to 
seek. We had to travel after them fur weeks together. 
When we found them^^we had scarcely the power of choice. 
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We were obliged to take them as they came. When we 
found them, loo, we had generally to implore them to come 
forward in our behalf. Of. those so implored, three out of 
four refused : and the plea for this refusal, was a fear least 
they should injure their own interest. The merchants, on 
the other hand, had their witnesses ready on the $ipot. They 
had always ships in harbour containing persons, who had a 
knowledge of the subject. They had several also from 
whom to choose. If one man was favourable to their cause, 
in three of the points belonging to it, but was unfavoura- 
ble in the fourth, he could be put aside and replaced. When 
they had thus selected them, they had not to entreat, but to 
command, their attendance. They had no fear again, when 
they thus commanded, of a refusal on the ground of inter- 
est, because these were promoting their interest,by obliging 
those who employed them. Viewing these and other cir- 
eumstaaces, which might be thrown into this comparative 
stfitement, it was some consolation to us to know, amidst 
the disappointment which this new measure occasioned, and 
our apparent defeat in the eyes of the public, that we had 
really beaten our opponents at their own weapons, and that, 
as this was a victory in our own private feelings, so it was 
the presage to us of a future triumph. 

At length, on the ninth of June, by which time it was 
supposed that new light, and this in sufficient quantity, 
would have been thrown upon the propositions, it appear- 
ed that only two witnesses had been fully heard. The ex- 
.aminations^ therefore, were continued, and they went on till 
the twenty-third. On this day, the order for the call of the 
liouse, which had been prolonged, standiog unrepealed, there 
was a large attendance of members. A motion was then 
made to get rid of the business altogether, but it failed. It 
was now seen, however, that it was impossible to bring the 
question to a final decision in this session, for they, who 
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were interested in it, affirmed that they had yet many im- 
portant witnestea to introduce. Alderman Newtii.anii 
therefore, by the consent of Mr. Wllberforecv moved, ttiat 
<< the further cnntiideration of the ■«ubjecc be deferred to the 
Bcit session," ^ hich \s as carried v ithoiit a division. Thos 
the great question, for the elucidation of which, all the lieir 
evidences were to be heard at the very firkt eiaminationjin 
order that it might be decided by the ninth of June, was by 
the intrigue of our opponents, deferred to another year. 

The order of the day for goijiginto the further consider- 
ation of the (Slave-trade, having been di^eharged^ Sir Wil- 
liam Uolben rose to state, that it was his intention to re- 
new his bill of the former year, relative to the conveyauce 
of the unhappy Africans from their own country to the 
West-Indies, and to propose certain alterations in it. He 
made a motion accordingly, which w as adopted ; and he 
and Mr. Wilberforce, were desired to prepare the same. 

This bill he introduced soon afterwardn, and it passed ; 
but not without opposition. It was a matter, however, of 
great pleasure, to find thai the worthy baronet was enabled 
\y the assistance of capiain, afterwards admiral, Mac- 
bride, and other naval officers in the house, to carry such 
clauses, as provided, in some degree, for the comfort of the 
poor seamen, who were seduced into this wicked trade. 
They could not indeed provide against the barbarity of ! 
their eaptaint) ; but they secured them a space under the 
half deck, in which to sleep. > hey pre^^tTibed a form of 
mu'^ier-rollg, \ihich they were to see, and 8ii»n, in the pres- 
ence of the clearing officer. They regulated their food, 
Lolh as to kind and quantity; and they pre!<erved them 
from many of the impositions, to which they had been be- 
fore exposed. 
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The eommittce, at the conclusion of the session of par- 
liament, made a suitable report. It will be unnecessary to 
detail this, for obvious reasons. There was, however, one 
thing contained in it, which ought not to be omitted. It 
stated, with appropriate concern, the death of the first con« 
troYersial writer, and one of the most able and indefatiga- 
ble labourers, in their caiise. Mr. Ramsay had been for 
some time indisposed. The climate of the West-Indies, 
during a residence of twenty years, and the agitation in 
which his mind had been kept for the last four years of his 
life, in consequence of the virulent attaek»on his word and 
character, by those interested in the continuance of the 
trade, had contributed to undermine his constitution. Dur- 
ing his whole illness, he was cheerful and composed ; nor 
did he allow it to hinder him, severe as it was, from taking 
any opportunity which offered of serving those unhappy 
persons, for whose injuries he had so deeply felt. 

Mr. Ramsay was a man of active habit, of diligence and 
perseverance in his undertakings, and of extraordinary ap* 
plication. He was of mild and humble manners. He pos- 
sessed a strong understanding, with great coolness and 
ebnrage. Patriotism and publie spirit, were- striking traits 
in his character. In domestic life, he was amiable : in the 
ministry, exemplary and usefuj $ and he died to the great 
regret of his parishioners, but most of all, to that of those^ 
who moved with him in his attempts to bring aboat the im* 
portant event of the abolition of the Slave-trade. _f- 

SeCTIOK IV. <• 

We usually find, as we give ovrselves up ta reflection^ 
BomAttle mitigation of the afflictions we experience ; and 
^et of the erils whieli come upon us, some are often so i>ea« 

V 
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yy as to overpower the sources of eonsolation .for a time, 
and to leave us wretehed. This was nearly our sltuatiou 
at the elofe of ihe last session of parliament. It would be 
idle not to confess, that circumstances had oecnrred, which 
wounded us deeply. Though we had foiled onr opponents 
at their own weapons, and had experienced the uninterrupt- 
ed good wishes and support of the public, we had the great 
mortification to see the enthusiasm of members of parlia- | 
ment beginning to cool ; to see a question of hnmariity and 
justice, for such it was, when it was delivered into their 
hands, verging towards that of commercial calenlation ; 
and finally to see res^ulation, as it related to it^ in the way 
of being substituted for abolition. 

It was in vain, however, to sink under our burthens. 
Grief could do no good ; and if our affairs had taken an un- 
favourable turn, the question was, how to restore them. It 
was suflieieutly obvious that, if our opponents were left to 
themselves, or, without any counteracting evidence, they 
would considerably soften down the propositions, if not in- 
validate them in the minds of many. It seemed therefore 
necessary, that we should again be looking out for evidence 
on the part of the abolition. 

Mr. Wilberforee, always solicilout for the good of this 
great cause, was of opinion, that, as commotions had taken 
place in France, which then aimed at political reforms, it 
was possible that the leading persons concerned in them 
mighty if an application were made to them judiciously, be 
induced to take the Slave-trade into their consideration, 
and incorporate it among the abuses to be done away. Such 
a measure, if realized, would not only lessen the quantity 
ofhuman suffering, but annihilate a powerful political ar- 
gument agaiust us. He had a conference therefore ^^Ri the 
committee ^n this subject, and I was requested to. proceed to 
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France for this parpose. As I had no object in view, but 
the ^od of the cause* it was immaterial to me where I went, 
80 I coold but serve it, I set out without delay. 

I was introduced as quickly as possible, on my arrival at 
Paris, to the friends of the cause there, to the Duke dela 
Rochefoucault, the Marquis de Condoreet, Messieurs Pe- 
tion de YiUeneuve, Claviere, and Brissot, and to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette. The latter received me with peculiar 
marks of attention. He had long felt for the wrongs of Af<» 
rica, and had done much to prevent them. He had a plan- 
tation in Cayenne, aud had devised a plan» by which the la- 
bearers upon it should pass by degrees from slavery to free- 
dom« With this view he had there laid it down as a prin« 
eiple,that all crimes were equal, whether they were com- 
mitted by Blacks or Whites, and ought equally to be pun« 
ished. 

The first public steps taken after my arrival in Paritf, 
Mere at a committee of the Friends of the Negroes, which 
was but thinly attended. None of those mentioned, except 
Brissot, were present. It was resolved there, that the com- 
mittee should solicit an audience of Mr. Neeker ; and that 
I should wait upon him, accompanied by a deputation con- 
sisting of the Marquin de Condorcet, Monsieur de Bourge, 
and Brissot de Warville : Secondly, that the committee 
should write to the president of the National Assembly, 
and request the favour of him to appoint a day for hearing 
the cause of the Negroes. 

By an answer received from Mr. Neeker, relative to the 
first of these resolutions, it ap]>earcd that the desired inter- 
view had been obtained : but he granted it only for a few 
minutes, and this principally to show his good will to the 
cause. For he was then so oppressed with business in his 
own department, that he had but little time for any other. 
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He wro<e to me Lowever, the next day, and desired my eom- 
pan^ to dinner. He then expressed a wish to me, tbat any 
business relative to the Slave-trade might be managed by 
ourselves as individuals, and that 1 wonid take the oppor* 
dunity of dining with himoecasionally for this purpose. By 
this plan, he said, both of us would save time. Madame 
INccker nlso promised to represent her husband, if I should 
call in his absence, and to reeeive me, and converse with me 
on all occasions, in which this great cause of humanity and 
relig;ion might be concerned. 

With respect teethe other resolutions, nothing ever came 
of them ; for we waited daily for an answer from the presir 
dent during the whole of his presidency, but we never fe* 
ceived any. 

At the next meeting it was resolved, that a letter should 
be written to the new president for the same purpose as the 
former. This, it was said, was now rendered essentially 
necessary. For the silence of the former president, was 
attributed to the intrigues of the planters' committee. No 
time, therefore, was to be lost. The letter wag aeeord- 
ingly written, but as no answer was ever returned to it, 
they attributed this second omission to the same cause. 

I do not really know whether interested persons ever didy 
as was suspected, intercept the letters of the committee to 
the two presidents, or whether they ever dissuaded them 
from introducing so important a question for discussion, 
when the nation was in such a heated states but certain it 
is, that we had many, and I believe barbarous, enemies to 
encounter. At the very next meeting of the eommittee, 
Claviere produced anonymous letters, which he had raeeiv- 
ed, and in which it was stated that, if the society of the 
Friends of the Negroes, did not dissolve itself, he and the 
rest of them would be stabbedt It was said, that no less 
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than three hundred persons had associated th^m8elves for 
this purpose. I had received similar letters myself; and 
on producing mjne, and comparing the hand-writing in 
both, it appeared that the same persons had written them. 

In a few days after this, the public prints were filled with 
the most malieious representations of the views of the com- 
mittee. One of them was,* that they were going to send 
twelve thousand muskets to the Negroes in St. Domingo, 
in order to promote an insurrection there. This declara- 
tion was so industriously circulated, that a guard of soldiers 
was sent to search the committee-room ; but these were soon 
Sfitlsfied, when they found only two or three books and 
some waste paper. 

On dining one day at the house of the Marquis de la I'ay- 
ette, I met the deputies of Colour. They had arrived only 
the preceding day from St. Domingo. I was desired to 
take my seat at dinner in the midst of them. They were 
six in number ; of a sallow or swarthy complexion, but yet 
it was not darker than that of some of the natives of tliie 
south of France. They were already in the uniform of the 
Parisian National Guards ; and one of them wore the cross 
of St. Louis. They were men of genteel appearance, and 
modest behaviour. They seemed to be well informed, and. 
of a more solid cast, than those whom I was in the habit of 
seeing daily in this city. The account which they gave of 
themselves, was this. The White People of St. Domingo, 
consisting of less than ten thousand persons, had deputies 
then sitting in the National Assembly. The People of Co« 
louc, in the same island, greatly exceeded the Whites in 
number. They amounted to thirty thousand, and were gen- 
erally* proprietors of lands. They were equally free by 
law with the former, and paid their taxes to the mother 
Country, in an equal proportion. But in consequence of 
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having gpruDg frum slaves, they had no legislative power, 
and morevcr, were treated with great contempt. Believ- 
iDg that the mother-eountry was going to made a change in 
its political constitution, they had called a meeting on the 
island, and this meeting had deputed them to repair to 
France, and to desire the full rights of citizens, or that the 
free People of Colour might be put upon an equality with 
the Whites. They, the deputies, had come in consequence. 
They had brought with them a present of six millions of ii- 
Tres to the National Assembly, and an appointment to gen- 
eral la' Fayette, to be commander in chief over their con- 
stituents, as a distinct body. This command they said the 
general had accepted, though he had declined similar hon- 
ours from every town in France, eieept Paris, in order to 
show that he patronised their cause. 

1 was now very anxious to know the senfiments which 
these gentlemen entertained on the subject of the Slave- 
trade. 1 therefore, stated to them at once, the nature of 
my errand to France, and desired their opin ion upon it 
This they gave me without reserve. They broke out into 
lavish commendations of my conduct, and aalled me their 
friend. The Slave* trade, they said, was the parent of all 
the miseries in St. Domingo, not only on account of the 
eruel treatment it occasioned to the slaves, but on account 
of the discord which it constantly kept up between the 
"Whites and People of Colour, in consequence of the hatefol 
distinctions it introduced. These distinctions could never 
be obliterated while it lasted. Indeed both the trade and 
the slavery must fall, before the infamy,, now fixed upon a 
skin of Colour, could be so done away, that" Whites and 
Blacks could meet cordially, and look with respect npsn 
one another. 
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But time was flying apace ; I had new been nearly seven 
weeks in Paris , and had done nothing. The thought of 
this made me uneasy, and I saw no consoling prospect be- 
fore me. I found it eren difficult to obtain a meeting of the 
Friends' of the Negroes, owing to their other engagements. 

From this time^ I thought it expedient to depend less up- 
on the committee, and more upon my own exertions, and I 
formed the resolution of going among the members of the 
national assembly myself, and of learning, ttom their own 
mouths, the hope I ought to entertain relative to tl^e deci- 
sion of' our question. In the course of my endeavours, I 
obtained a promise ft*om the duke de la Rochefoucault, the 
eomte de Mirabeau, the abbe Syeyes, Monsieur Bergasse, 
and Monsieur Petion de Yilleneuve, five of the most approv- 
ed members of the national assembly, that they would meet 
me, if I would fix a day. I obtained a similar promise from 
the marquis de Gondorcet, and Glaviere and Brissot, as 
members selected from the committee of the Friends of the 
N^roes, Unforeseen circumstances prevented this meeting 
from taking place. But by watching my opportunities, I 
obtained the promise of another meeting, which was held 
afterwards at the duke de la Rouchefoucault's. The per- 
sons before mentioned were present, except the comte de 
Mirabeau, whose occupations, at that moment, made it ut- 
terly impossible for him to attend. 

The duke opened the business in an appcopriate manner $ 
lad concluded, by desiring each person to give his opinion 
frankly and unequivocally, as to what might be expected 
ft the national assembly, relative to the great measure of 
the abolition of the Slave-trade. 

The abbe Syeyes rose up« and said, it would probably 
kriug the business within a shorter compass, if, instead of 
discussing this proposition al large, I were to put to the 
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meeting my own questions. I aeeordingly aeeepied this of- 
fer ; and began by asking those present, '^ how Jong it was 
likely that the present national assembly would sit P" Af- 
ter some conversation, it was replied, that, ^^ it would sit till 
it had completed the constitution, and interwoven such fix- 
ed principles into it, that the legislature, which should sne- 
eeed it, might have nothing more to do, than to proceed on 
the ordinary business of the state. Its dissolution would 
probably not take place till the month of March." 

I then asked them, ^< whether it was their opinion, that 
the national assembly would feel itself authorised to take 
up such a foreign question, if I might be allowed the expres- 
sion, as that of the abolition of the Slave-trade P" The 
answer to this was, ^^ that the objeet of the national assem- 
bly, was undoubtedly the formation of a constitution for the 
French people. With respect to foreign possessions, it was 
very doubtful, whether it were the real interest of France, 
to have any colonies at all. But while it kept such colo- 
nies under its dominion, the assembly would feel, that it had 
the right to take up this question ; and that the question 
itself, would naturally spring out of the bill of rigl^, whiek 
had already been adopted as the basis of the constittttion." 

The next question 1 proposed was, *< whether they were 
of opinion, that the national assembly would do more wise- 
ly, ill the present situation of things, to determine upon the 
abolition of the Slave-trade now, or to transfer it to the 
legislature, which was to succeed it in the month of 
March ?" 

This question gave birth to a long diseussiouy diuing 
which much eloquence was displayed. But the unanimdui 
answer, with the reasons for it, may be conveyed in sub- 
stance as follows: *Vlt would be most wise, it was said, hi 
the present ai^sembly^ to introduce the question to th^ notice 
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e nation, and this as essentially connected with the bill 
^hts, but fo transfer the determination of if, in a way 
est calculated to ensure success, to the succeeding le- 
ture. The revolution wa% of liiore importance to 
chmen, than the abolition of the Slave-trade. To se- 
this, was their first object, and more particularly, be« 
3 the other would naturally flow from it. But the re- 
ion might be injured by the immediate determination 
e question. Many persons in the large towns of Bor- 
X, Marseilles, Rouen, Nantes, and Havre, who were 
friends to it, might be converted into enemies. It would 
be held up by those, who wished to produce a counter- 
ution, and the ignorant and prejudiced might believe 
at the assembly had made a great sacrifice to England, 
lus giving her an opportunity of enlarging her trade. 
English house of commons, had taken up the subject, 
lad done nothing. And though they, who were then 
nt, were convinced of the sincerity of the English min* 
who had introduced it, and that the trade.must alti- 
ly fall in England; yet it would not be easy to persuade 
' bigoted persons in France of these truths. It wo^|d 
fore be most wise in the assembly, only to introduce 
ubject as mentioned ; but if extraordinary circumstan- 
hould arise, such as a decree, that the deputies 4>f Co- 
should take their seats in the assembly, or that £ng- 
should have begun this great work, advantage might 
ken of them, and the abolition of the Slave-trade mieht 
solved upon in the present session." 
le last question I proposed, was this : << If the deter- 
(ion of this great question, should be proposed to the 
legislature, would it be more difficult to carry it then 
now ?" 
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This qoestion aho produced mueh conversation. But 
the answer was unanimous, <' that there would be no great- 
er difficulty in the one than in the other case ; for that the 
people would daily, more and more admire their eonstito* 
tion ; that this constitution would go down to the neit le- 
. gislature, from whence would issue solid and fixed prin- 
ciples, which woald be resorted to as a standard for de- I 
I'ision on all occasions. Hence the Slave' trade, which j 
would be adjudged by it also, could not possibly stand. Add 
to which, that the most virtuous members in the present, 
would be chosen into the new legislature, which, if the eon- 
stitution were but once fairly established, would not regard 
the murmurs of any town or province." After this, a de- 
Hultory conversation took place, in which some were of opi- 
nion, that it would be proper, on the introdnction of the 
subject into the Assembly, to move for a committee of inqoi* 
ry, which should collect facts and documents against the 
time, when it should be taken up with a view to its final 
discussion. 

As it now appeared to me, that nothing material wooU 
be done with respect to our cause, till after the election of 
the new legislature, I had thoughts of returuing^o England, 
to take a journey in quest of evidence ; but I jud^d it right 
to communicate first with the comte de Mirabeau, and the 
marquis de la Fayette, both of whom would have attended 
the meeting just mentioned, if unforeseen circumstances had 
not prevented them. 

On conversing with the first, i found that he differed : 
from those, whom I had consulted. He thought that the 
question, on account of the nature and urgency of it, ought 
to be decided in the present legislature. This was so mueS 
bis opinion, that he had made a determination to introduee 
it there himself >$ and bad been preparing for his motioik 
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d already drawn up the outlines of a speech for the 

se ; but was in want of eircumstantial knowledge ta 

eie it. With this knowledge he desired me to fur- 

liui. 

conversing with the latter^ he said, that he believed 

r 

hose at the meetiog, that there would be no greater 
ilty in carrying the question in the succeeding, than 

present legislature, fiut this consideration afforded 
"gument fur the immediate discussion of it: for it 
I make a considerable difference to suffering humanity, 
ler it were to be decided now or then. This was the 
nt to be taken to introduce it ; nor did he think that 
ought to be deterred from doing it, by any supposed 
mrs from some of the towns in France. The great 
of the people admired the constitution ; and would 
)rt any decisions, which were made in strict conformi- 
its principles. With respect to any committee of in- 
, he deprecated it. The Slave-trade, he said, was not 
tie. It dishonoured the name of commerce. It was 
V. But if so, the question, which it involved, was a 
ion of justice only ; and it could not be decided with 
riety by any other standard." 

le clamour which was now made against the abolition, 
&ded all Paris, and reached the ears of the king. Mr. 
Lcr had a long conversation with him upon it. The 
r sent for me immediately. He informed me, that his 
sty was desirous of making himself master of the ques- 
and had expressed a wish to see my Essay on the Im- 
$y of the Slave trade.' He desired to have two copies 
; one in French and the other in English ; and he would 

take his choice as to which of them he would read. 

Mr. Necker, was to present them. He would take 
i him also at the same time, the beautiful specimens of 
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the inaDufaetareB of the Africans, which I liad lent (o '. 
dame Neeker, out of the cabinet of Monsieur Geoffro 
Villeneuve, and others. These articles were at length 
sented. The kin^ bestowed a good deal of time upon 
specimens. He admired them ; but particularly those 
gold. He eipressed his surprise at the state of some oi 
arts in Africa. H« sent them back on the same day on wl 
he had examined them, and commissioned Mr. Neckei 
return me his thanks ; and to say that he had been his 
gratified with what he had seen; and, with respect to 
Essay on the Impolicy of the Slave-trade, that he w< 
read it with aH the seriousness, which such a subjeet 
served. 

I had sent a letter to the comte de.Mirabeau, every ol 
day, for a whole month| whfch contained from sixteci 
twenty pages. Re usually acknowledged the receipt 
each. Hence many of his letters came into my possess 
These were always interesting, on account of the riehi 
of tbe expressions they contained. 

When our correspondence was over, I had some com 
sation with him, relative to fixing a day for the mot 
But he judged it prudent, prcTiously to this, to sound sc 
of tbe members of the asfcmbly on the subject of it. 1 
he did; but he was greatly disappointed at the res 
There was not one member, out of all those, with wl 
he conversed, who had not been canvassed by the plant 
committee. And though most of thera had been pr 
against all its intrigues and artificei, yet many of them 
sitated respecting the abolition at that moment. Th 
was a fear in some, that they should injure the revoluti 
by adopting it; others, who had no such fears, wished: 
the concurrence of England in the measure, and suggesi 
ihe propriety of a deputation there for that purpose, pre 
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ously iQ the discussion of the que8tion in Franco. While 
Others maintained, that as England had done nothing, af- 
ter having had it so long under consideration, it was fair 
to presume, that she judged it impolitic to abandon the 
Slave trade ; but if France were to give it up, and England 
to continue it, how would humanity be the gainer ? 

\yhi2e the comte de Miraheau was continuing his canvass 
among the members of the National Assembly, relative to 
his motion, attempts were again made in the public papers, 
to mislead them. Emancipation wus now stated to be the 
object of the Friends of the Negroes. This charge I repelN 
ed, by addressing myself to Monsieur Beauvet. I explain- 
ed to him the views of *the different societies, which had 
taken up the cause of the Africans; and I dissired him to 
show my letter to the planters. 

But these letters had only just qiade their appearance in 
the public papers, when I wa^ summoned to England. Par- 
liament, it appearedi had met ; and I was immediately to 

■ 

leave Paris. 

It ivas necessary that I should see the comte de Miraheau, 
and the Mai^nis de la Fayette, before I left Paris. I had 
written to each of them, to communicate the intelligence 
of my departare, as soon as I received it. The comte, it 
' appeared, had nearly canvassed the Assembly. He could 
. count upon three hundred members, who, for the sake of 
. justice, and without any consideration of policy, or of eon- 
sequences, would support his motion. But alas 1 wh^t pro- 
portion did this number bear to twelve hundred ? About 
five hundred more wf old support him ; but only on one con- 
' dition ; which was, if England would give an unequivocal 
fj^roofof her intention to abolish the trade. The knowl- 
redge of these circumstances, he said, had induced him to 
write a letter to Mr. Pitt. In this he had explained, bow 

W 
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far lie could proceed without his assistaDee, and how far 
with it. He had frankly developed to hini) the mind and 
temper of the Assembly on this subject ; but his answer 
muHt be immediate ; for the white colonists were daily gain? 
ins: Auch an influence there, that he foresaw it woald be im» 
poRsible to carry the measure, if it were long delayed. On 
taking leave of him;, he desired me to be the bearer of the 
letter, and to present it to Mr. Pitt. 

On conversing with the marquis de la Fayette, he lament- 
ed deeply the unexpected turn, which the cause of the Ne- 
groes had lately taken in the Assembly. It was entirely 
owing to the daily intrigues of the^ white colonists. He 
feared they would ruiu every thing. If the deputies of col- 
our had been heard on their arrival, their rights would have 
been acknowledged. But now there was little probabiUty 
that they would obtain them. He foresaw nothing but des- 
olation in St. Domingo. The abolition of the Slave-trade, 
might yet be carried ; but not unless England would concur 
in the measure. On this topic he enlarged with maeh feel- 
ing. 

I left France, as it may be easily imagined^ much disap- 
pointed, that my labours, which had been of nearly six 
months continnance, should have had no better success ; nor 
did ] see, in looking forward, any circumstances Ihat were 
consoling with respect to the issue of them there. 

I had but just arrived in England, when Mr. Wilberforce 
made a new motion in the house of commons, on the sub- 
ject of the Slave-trade. In referring to the transactions of 
the last sessions, he found that twenty-eight days had teen 
allotted to the hearing of witnesses against the abolitiooi 
and that eleven persons only had been examined in that 
time. If the examinations were to go on in the same man* 
ner, they might be made to last for years. * He resolved 
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therefore to move, that, instead of hearing evidence in fu- 
ture in the house at large, members should hear it in an 
open eommittee above stairs ; wbieh eommittee should sit, 
notwilhsiandiug any adjournment of the house itself. 

One would have thought that a motion, so reasonable and 
■0 constitutional, would have met with the approbation of 
all $ but it was vehemently opposied by Mr. Oaseoyne, al- 
derman Newnham, and others. The plea set up was^ that 
there was no precedent for referring a question of such 
importance to a committee. It was now obvious, that the 
real object of our opponents, in abandoning decision by the 
privy eouneil evidence, was delay. Unable to meet us 
there, they were glad to fly to any measure, which should 
enable them to put off the evil day. After a long debate^ 
the motion of Mr. Wilberforce was voted without a divis* 
Jon ; and the examination of witnesses, proceeded in behalf 
of those who were interested iu the continuance of the 
trade. 

This measure having been resolved upon, by which dis- 
patch in the examinations was promoted, I was alarmed 
least we should be called upon for our Qwn evidence, before 
we were fully prepared. The time w^i^ I had originally 
allotted for the discovery of new witnesaf)k.i|iu| been taken 
ap, if not wasted, in France. In lookinl^ppHhe names of 
the sixteen, who were to have been examined by the commit- 
tee of privy council, if there had ligen time, one had died, and 
eight, who were seafaring peopled) wnuut of the kingdom. 
It was time therefore, to stir inunediately in this business* 
Happily, on looking over my letters, which I found on my 
arrival in England, the names of several had been handed 
to me, with the places of their abode, who could give me in- 
formation on the subject of our question. All these I visit- 
ed with the utmost dispatch. I was abitent only three 
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M'ceks. I travel Itid a thoosand miles in this time, eon vers- 
ed with seventeen persons, and prevailed apon three to be 
ojiamined. 

On /^oing^ into the eommittee-room of the house of eom** 
Dions, on my return, I found that the examinations were 
still going on, in behalf of those who were interested in the 
continuance of the trade ; and they went on beyond the mid- 
dle of April, when it was considered that they had elosed< 
Mr. Wilberforee moved, accordingly, on the twenty- third 
of the same month, that Captain Thomas Wilson, of the 
royal navy, and that Charles Berns Wadstrom, and Henry 
Ilew Dalrymple, esquires, do attend as witnesses on 
behalf of the abolition. There was nothing now bat elam^ 
our from those on the opposite side of the question* They 
knew well, that there were but few members of the house 
of commons, who had read the privy council-report. They 
knew therefore^ that, if the question were to be decided by 
cvideuce, it must be decided by that, which their own wit- 
nesses had given before parliament. But this was the evi- 
dence only on one side* It was certain^ therefore, if the de- 
cision were to be made upon this basis, that it must be en- 
tirely in their favour. Will it then be believed, that in an 
Knglish house of f ommons, there could be found persons, 
who could nreviiHo prevent the hearing of any other wit- 
nesses on this subject ; and, what is more remarkable, that 
they should charge Mr. ^ilberforee, because he proposed 
the hearing of thenu with the intention solely of delay i 
Yes. Such persons were found, but, happily, only among 
the friends of the Slave-trade. Mn Wilberforee, in reply- 
ing to them, could not help observing, that it was rather 
extraordinary, that they, who had occasioned the delay of a . 
whole year, should charge him with that of which they ' 
themselves had been so conspicuously guilty. He then 
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eommented for some time on the injustice of their motion. 
He stated too, that he wonld undertake to remove from dii« 
interested and unprejudiced persons, many of the impres- 
sions which had been made by the witnesses against the ab- 
olition ; aqd he appealed to the justice and honour of the 
house, in behalf of an injured people ; under the hope, that 
they would not allow a decision to tie made, till they had 
heard the whole of the case. These observations, how- 
ever, did not satisfy all those who belonged tu the opposite 
party. Lord Penrhyn contended for a decision, without a 
moment's delay. Mr. Gascoyne relented, and said, he 
would allow three weeks to the abolitionists, during which 
their evidence might be heard. At length the debate end- 
ed ; in the course of which, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox power- 
fully supported Mr. Wilberforee ; when the motion was 
negatived without any attempt at a division. 

The witnesses in behalf of the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, now took possession of the ground^ which those in 
fiivonr of it had left. 

No less than twenty-four witnesses, altogether, were 
heard in this session, And here it'may not be improper to 
remark, that during the examination of our own witnesses^ 
as well as the cross-examination of those of ouf oj^ponents,^ 
no council were ever employed. Mr. Wilberforee and Mr. 
'William Smith, undertook this laborious department ; and 
as they performed it with great ability, so they did it with 
great liberality, towards those who were obliged to come 
under their notice in the course of this fiery ordeal. 

The session was now near its dose ; and we had the sor- 
row to find, that the tide ran decidedly against us, upon 
the |»eneral question, in the house of commons. The same 
■tatements, which had struck so many members with panic 
in the former sessions, such as that of emancipation, of the 
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ruin and massacre of the planters, and of indemnifieation to 
the amount of seventy millions, had been industrioualj 
kept up, and this by a personal canvass among them. Bat 
thin hostile disposition, was still unfortunately increased by 
considerations of another sort. For the. witnesses of our op- 
ponents had taken their ground first. No less than eleven 
of thein had been examined in the last sessions. In the 
present, two-thirds of the time had been occupied by others 
oki the same side. Hence the impression upon this ground 
also was against us ; and we had yet had no adequate on« 
portunity of doing it away. A clamour was also raisaL 
where we thought it least likely to have originated. Th^, 
the planters, it was said, had produced persons in elevated 
life, and of the highest character, as witnesses ; whereas 
we had been obliged to take up with those of the lowest con- 
dition. This outcry was not only ungenerous, but uncon- 
stitutional. It is the glory of the English law, that it has 
no scale of veraeity, which it adapts to persons, according 
to the station, which they may be found to occupy in \ih. 
In our courts of law, the poor are heard as well as the rich ; 
and if their reputation be fair, and they stand proof against 
the cross-examinations they undergo, both the judge and the 
jury must determine the matter in dispute by their evidence. 
But the house of commons were now called upon hy our 
opponents, to adopt the preposterous maxim of attaching 
falsehood to poverty, or of weighing tnith by the standard 
. of rank and riches. 

But though we felt a considerable degree of pain, in find- 
ing this adverse disposition among so many members of the 
lower house, it was some consolation to us to know, that our 
eanse had not suffered with their constituents, the people** 
^hese were still warmly with us. Indeed, their hatred et 
ihe trade had greatly increased. Many circumstances had 
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oeenrred in this year to promote it. Th^ committee durio^ 
my abseoee in Franee, had eirealated the plate of the slave- 
ship throaghout all England.* No one saw it, but he was 
impressed. It spoke to him in a lang^uage, which was at 
once intelligible and irresistible. It brought forth the tear 
of sympathy in behalf of the sufferers, and it fixed their suf* 
ferings in his heart. The committee too, had been particu- 
larly vigilant during the whole of the year, with respect to 
the public papers. They had suffered no statement in be- 
half of those interested in the continuance of the trade, to 
go unanswered. 

But other eirenmstances occurred, to keep up a hatred of 
the trade among the people in this interval, which, trivial 
as they were, ought not to be forgotten. The amiable poet 
Cowper, had frequently made the Slave-trade the »ubjeet of 
hii contemplation He had already severely condemned it 
in his valuable poem. The Task. But now he had written. 
three little fugitive pieces upon it. Of these, the most im« 
pressive was that, which he called The Negro's Complaint, , 
and of which the following is a copy ; 

** Forc'd firam home and all its pleasures^ 

Afric's coast I left forlorn. 
To increase a strangefr's treaaures^ 

O'er the raging biUovrs borne ; 
Men Ibom England, bought and sold me. 

Paid my price in paltry gold; 
But^ thou|^ theirs they have inroll'd me^ 

Minds sue never to be sold. 



1^ * This plate exhibited to the eye a striking picture of the manner 
lich the poor Africans were stowed in the vessels, in which they 
transported from Africa to the islsndsk ^ Ia 
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^ Still in thought as free as eyer. 

What are England's rights, I ask. 
Me from my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks, and black complexion. 

Cannot forfeit Nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in black and white the same. 

" Why did all-creating Nature 

Make the plant, for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted. 

Lolling at your joTial boards. 
Think, how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

<* Is there, as you sometimes tell us. 

Is there One, who rules on high ; 
Has he bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from his throne^ the sky ? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges. 

Fetters, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means, which duty urges 

Agents of hb will to use ? 

'*Hark ! he answers. Wild tomadoe% 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks. 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrant's habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer— No. 

*• By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks receiv'd the chain ; 
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By the miseries, which we tasted 

Crossing, in your barks, the main ; 
By our sufferings, since you brou^^ht us 

To the man-degrading nant^ 
All sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart : 

*' Deem our nation brutes no longer, 

Till some reason yon shall find, 
"Worthier of regai'd, and stronger^ 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold ! ' whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Trove that you have human feelipgs. 

Ere you proudly question ours." 

This Hide piece, Cowper presented in manuseript to 
toe of his friends in London ; and these, eoneeiving it to 
Dtain a powerful appeal in behalf of the injared Afri- 
ns, joined in printing it. Having ordered it on the finest 
t-pressed paper, and folded it up in a amall and neat fonn, 
ey gave it the printed title of << A Subject for Conrersa* 
n at the Tea-table." After this, they sent many tbous* 
d copies of it, in franks, into the country. From one it 
read to another, till it travelled almost over the whole 
and. Falling at length into the hands of the mosician, 
was set to music ; and then it found its way into the 
"eets, both of the metropolis and of the country, where it 
M sung as a ballad ; and where it gave a plain account of 
i sttbjeet, with an appropriate feeling, to those whoftiard 

Section v. 

It was a matter of deep aiBiction (o us to think, that -the 
nes and sufferings inseparable from the Blave-trad^ 
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were to be continued to another year. And yet it watf onr do* 
ty, in the present moment, to aequiesce in the postponement 
of the question. This postponement was not now for the 
purpoHe of delay, but of seeuring victory. The evideneei 
on the side of the abolition, was, at the end of the last ses- 
sion, but half finished. It was impossible, for the sake of 
Africa, that we eould then have closed it. No other op- 
portunity might offer in parliament, for establishing an in- 
delible record in her favour, if we were to neglect the pres* 
ent. It was our duty, therefore, even to wait to complete 
it, and to procure such a body of evidence, as should not 
only bear us out in the approaching contest, but such as, if 
we were to fail, would bear out our successors also. In tlie 
midst of these thoughts, another journey occurred to me as 
necessary for this purpose ; and I prayed, that I might 
have strength to perform it in the most effectual manner) 
and that I might be daily impressed, as I travelled alongf 
with the stimulating thought, that the last hope for miiiioni 
might possibly rest upon my own endeavours* 

The committee highly approved of this journey. Mr* 
Wilberforce saw the absolute necessity of it also, and had 
prepared a number of questions, with great ingenuity, to be 
put to such persons, as might have information to comma- 
nieate. These I added to those in the tables, wh)ch have 
been already mentioned ; and they made together a valia- 
ble collection on the subject. 

This tour was the most vexatious of any I had yet nO' 
dertaken ; many still refused to come forward to b^ exa^ 
mined, and some on the most frivolous pretences $ so that I 
was disgusted, as I journeyed on, to find how little mea 
were disposed to make sacrifices for so great a cause. IS' 
one part of it, I went over nearly two thousand miles, re* 
eeiving repeated refusals. 1 had not secured one witnetf 
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ithin thig diitanee. This was truly disheartening. I was 
ibject to the whims and the caprice of those whom I so* 
cited on these occasions.* To these I was obliged to ac« 
ommodate myself. When at Edinburgh, a person who 
ould have given me material information, declined seeing 
le, though he really wished well to the cause. When I 
ad returned southward as far as York, he changed his 
lind ; and he would then see roe. I went back, that I 
light not lose him. When I arrived, he would give ipe 
nly private information. Thus I travelled, backwards 
nd forwards, four hundred miles to no purpose. These 
Ireumstances I mention, that the reader may be properly 
npressed with the great difficulties we found in collecting 
body of evidence, in comparison with our opponents. No 
erson can indeed judge of the severe labour and trials in 
lege journeys. In the present, I was out four months. I 
aa almost over the whole island. I intersected it back- 
mrds and forwards, both in the ni^ht and in the day. I 
'ayeiled nearly seven thousand miles in this time, and I 
ms able to count upon twenty new and willing evidences. 

Having now accomplished my object. Mr. Wilberforce 
i^^ved on the fourth of February, 1791, in the house of 
iNDmons, that a committee be appointed to examine furthcF 
dtneten in behalf of the abolition of the Slave-trade. A 
Imte followed, which ended in favour of the motion, and 
. eommittee was appointed accordingly. 

The examinations began again on February the 7th, and 
ontinsed till April the fifth, when they were finally closed. 



•as- 

• Ten or twelve of those^ who were exuidnedy much to their Hon* 
lur* came fi>rward of their own accord. 
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In this, as in the former session, Mr. Wilberferee and 
William Smith, principally conducted them: and inde 
nas necessaiy that tliej should have been present at 1 
times ; for it is perhaps difficult to conceive the illil 
manner, in inhieh our witnesses were treated by thos 
the other side of the question. Men, who had left 
trade upon principle, and who Lad come forward, ag: 
their apparent interest, to serve the cause of humanity, 
justice, were looked upon as mercenaries and eulpriti 
as men of doubtful and suspieious character. They 
brow-beaten. Unhandsome questions were put to il 
Some were kept for foar days under examination. It 
however highly to their honour, that they were found i 
one inftance to prevaricate, nor to waver as to the 
tainfy of (heir facts. 

The evidence having been delivered on both side*, 
then printed* it was judged expedient by Mr. Wilberfo 
seeing that it filled three folio volumes, to abridge it. \ 
abridgement was made by the different friends of the ca 
The greater share, however, of the labour fell upon 
Dickson. That no misrepresentation uf any person's 
timony might be made, Matthew Montagn, esquire, and 
honourable K. J. Elliott, members of parliament, nnderl 
to compare the abridged manuscripts with the original t 
and to strike out or correct whatever they thought* t 
erroneous, and to insert whatever they thought to li 
been omilted. The committee, for the abolition, when 
work was finished, printed it at their own expense. '. 
Wilberforee then presented it to the house of commons, ; 
faithful abridgement of the whole evidence. Having 1 
received as such, under the guarantee of Mr. Montagu 
Mr. Elliott, the eommittee sent it to every individual m 
her of that house. 
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The book having been thus presented, and a day fixed for 
tbe final determination of the qifestion, oiif feelings became 
almost insupportable ; for we had the mortifieation to find, 
that our cause was going down in estimation, where it was 
then most important, that it nhould have increased in fa- 
Tour. Our opponents had taken advantage of the long de- 
lay* which the examination of evidence had occasioned^ 
to prejudice the minds of many of the members of the house 
of commons against us. The old arguments of emancipa- 
tion, massacre, ruin, and indemnification, had been kept 
a]i; but, as the day of final decision approached, they had 
been increased. Such was our situation at this moment ; 
when the current was turned still more powerfully against 
us. by tbe peculiar circumstances of the times. It was in« 
deed thcf misfortune of this great cause, to be assailed by 
every weapon, which could be turned against it. At this 
time, Thomas Paine had published his Rights of Man. 
This had been widely cirenlated. At this time also, the 
French revolution had existed nearly two years. The peo* 
pie of England had seen, during this interval, a government 
as it were dissected. They had seen an old constitution 
taken down, and a new one put up, piece by piece, in its 
Btead. The revolution, therefore, in conjunction with the 
book in question, had had the eflTect of producing dissatis- 
ftietidn among thousands ; and this dissatisfaction was 
growing, so as to alarm a great number of persons of pro* 
perty in the kingdom, as well as the government it«self. 
Now will it be believed, that our opponents bad^he injus- 
tice to lay hold of these circumstances, at this critical mo- 
ment, to give a death blow to tbe cause of the abolition P 
Tbey represented the committee, though it had existed be- 
fore the French revolution, or the Rights of Man were 
heard of, as a nest of Jacobins ; and ibey held up the cause, 
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•acred as it was, and (lidugh it bad the support of the min- 
ister, as affording an opportunity of meeting for the purpose 
of overthrowing the state. Their cry succeeded. The 
very book of the abridgement of the CTidence, was consid- 
ered by many members, as poisonous as that of the Rights 
of Man. It was too profane for many of them to touch ; 
and tliey who discarded it, discarded the cause also. 

But these were not the only circumstances which were 
used as means, at this critical moment, to defeilt us. News 
of the revolulion, which had eommeneed in Ht. Domingo^ 
in consequence of the disputes between the whites and the 
people of colour, had. long before this, arrived in England. 
The horrible scenes which accompanied it, had been fre- 
quently published as stf many arguments against our cause. 
In .lanuary, ih'w i. siirrections were announced as having 
happened in Martinique. The Negroes there, were describ- 
ed as armed, and the planters as having abandoned their 
estates, for fear of massacre. Early in the month of March, 
insurrections in the smaller French islands, were reported. 
Every effort was then made, to represent these as the eft*eet8 
of the new principles of liberty, and of the cry for abolition* 
Thus, under a combination of effects, arising from the pah- 
licalion of the Rights of Man^ the rise and progress of fhe 
French revolution, and the insurrections of the Negroes in 
the ditferont islands^ no one of which events had any thing 
to do with the abolition of the Slave trade, the current nai 
turned agaiust us ; and in this unfavourable frame of mind; 
many members of parliament went into the house, on (he 
day fixed for the discussion, to discharge their duty with 
respect to this great question. 

On the eighteenth of April, Mr. Wilberforce made hii 
motion He began by expressing a hope, that the present 
debate^ instead of exciting asperity, and confirmiDg prejd* 
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dieey would tend to produce a general conviction of the 
troth of what, in fact, was incontrovertible; that the abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade, was indispensably required of 
them, not onlj by morality and religion, hot by sound poll* 
ey He stated, thai he should argue the matter from evi* 
dence. He adverted to the character, situation, and means 
of information of his own witnesses : and having divided 
hiA subject into parts, the first of which related to the man- 
ner of reduoing the natives of Africa to a state of slavery^ 
he handled it in the following manner. 

He would begin, he said, with the first boundary of the 
trade. Captain Wilson and captain Hills, of his majesty's 
navy, and Mr. Dalrymple, of the land service, had concur- 
red in stating, that in the country contiguous to the river 
Senegal, when slave-ships arrived there, armed parties were 
regularly sent out in the evening, who scoured tlie country^ 
and brought in their prey. The wretched victims were to 
be seen in the morning, bound back to back, in the huts ou 
shore, whence they were conveyed, tied hand and foot, to 
the slave-ships. The design of these ravages was obvious^ 
because, when the Slave-trade was stopped, they ceased. 
Mr. Kiernan spoke of the constant depredations by the 
Moors to procure slaves. Mr. Wadstrom confirmed thenii 
The latter gentleman showed also, that they were excited 
by presents of brandy, gunpowder, and such other incen- 
tives ; and that they were not only carried on by one com- 
munity against another ; but that the kings were stimulat- 
ed to practise them, in their own territories, and on their 
oifn subjects : and in one instance, a chieftain, who^ when 
intoxicated, could not resist the demands of the slave>mer- 
ehants, had expressed, in a moment of reason, a due sense 
of his own crime, and had reproached his christian sedueers. 
Abundant also were the instances of private rapine. Indi- 
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▼idiials were kidnapped, whilit in their fields and gardeng. 
The^e wan an universal feeling of distrust and appreben* 
•ion there. The natives never went any distance from 
home, without arms ; and when eaptain Wilson asked them 
the reason of it^ they pointed to a slaTe-ship then lying 
within sight. 

On the windward coast, it appeared from lieutenant Sto* 
ry and Mr. Bowman, that the evils just mentioned, existed^ 
if possihle, in a still higher degree. Th^y had seen the re- 
mains of villages, which had been burnt, whilst the fields 
of corn were still standing beside them, and every other 
trace of recent desolation. Here an agent was sent to es* 
tablish a settlement in the country, and to send to the ships 
such slaves as he might obtain. The orders he received 
from his captain were, that << he was to encourage the 
chieftains, by brandy and gunpowder, to go to war« to make 
slaves." This he did. The chieftains performed their 
part in return. The neighbouring villages were surround- 
ed, and set on fire in the night. The inhabitants were seiz* 
ed, when making their escape ; and, being brought to the 
agent, were by him forwarded to his principal on ih6 coast 
Mr. How, a botanist in the service of government, stated, 
that on the arrival of an order for slaves, from Cape Coast 
Castle, while he was there, a native chief immediately sent 
forth armed parties, who brought in a supply of all de- 
scriptions in the night. 

But it was not^only by acts of outrage, that the AfrieaiM 
were brought into bondage. The very administration of 
justice, was turned into an engine for that end. The small* 
est offence was punished by a fine equal to the value of a 
slave. Crimes were also fabricated ; false accusation 
were resorted to ; and persons were sometimes employed to 
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sedaee the nnwary into practices, with a view to the convic- 
tion and the sale of them. 

It was another effect of this trade, that it corrupted the 
morals of those who carried it on. Every fraud was used 
to deceive the ignorance of the natives, hy false weights 
and measures, adulterated commodities, and other imposi- 
tions of a like sort. These ft*auds were even acknowledg- 
ed Ky many, who had themselves practised them, in obedi- 
ence to the orderi of their superiors. For the honour of 
the mercantile character of the country, such a traffic ought 
Immediately to be suppressed. 

He would now go to a new part of the subject. An opi- 
nion had gone forth that the abolition of the trade would be 
the ruin of the West India islands. He trusted he should 
prove that the direct contrary was the truth ; though, had 
Wbeen unable to do this, it would have made no difference 
as to his own vote. 

He. wished to treat the West Indians with all possible 
eandoor $ but he was obliged to confess, in arguing upon 
these points, that whatever splendid instances there might 
beof kindness towards their slaves, there were some evils 
of almost universal operation, which were necessarily con- 
nected with the system of slavery. Above all, the state of 
degradation, to which they were reduced, deserved to bo 
noticed, as it produced an utter inattention to th|^ as mo- 
ral agents. They were kept at work, under the ^Vip, like 
eattle. They were left totally ignorant of morality and re- 
ligion. There was no regular marriage among them* 
Hence promiscuous intercourse, early prostitution, and ex- 
cessive drinking, were material causes of their decrease. 
With respect to the instruction of the slaves in the princi- 
ples of religion, the happiest effects had resulted, particu- 
larly in Antigua, where, under the Moravians and Metho- 
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ditts, thej bad so far profiled, that the planten themselves 
coDfe^sed their value, as property had been raised oae- 
third, bj their increased habita of regolarity and indiistrj. 

Whatever might have been said to the eontrarj, it wu 
plainly to be inferred from the evidenee, that the slaves 
were not protected by law. Colonial statutes had indeed 
been passed ; but they were a dead letter ; since, however 
ill they were treated, they were not considered as having a 
right to redress. 

It was also in evidence, that they were in general nnder^ 
fed. They were supported partly by the produce of their 
own provision -ground, and partly by an allowance of flour 
and grain from their masters. In one of the islands, where 
provision -ground did not answer one year in three, the al- 
lowance to a working Negro, was but from five to nine pints 
of grain per week : in Dominica, where it never failed, 
iVom sii to seven quarts : in Nevis and St. Christophers^ 
M'here there was no provision-ground, it was hot eleven 
pints. Add to this, that it might be still less, as the circuA* 
Stances of their masters, might become embarrassed ; and 
in this ease, both an abridgement of their food, and an in* 
crease of their labour, would follow. 

But be must contend, in addition to this, that the object 
of keeping up the stock of slaves by breeding, had never 
been se^hsly attended to. For this, he might appeal both 
to his own witnesses, and to those of his opponents ; but he 
would only notice one fact. It was remarkable that, when 
owners and managers were asked about the produce of their 
estates, they were quite at home as to the answer ; bot 
when they were asked about the proportion of their male 
and female slaves, and their infants, they knew little about 
the matter. Even medical men were adepts in the art of 
planting } but when they were ajiked the latter questiontf^ 
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as connected with breeding and rearing^ they seemed qoite 
amazed, and could give no information upon the subjeet of 
them. 

. It had been said, that the Negroes were happier as slaves^ 
than they would be, if they were to be made fV*ee. But 
hew was this reconeileable with facts ? If a Negro, under 
extraordinary circumstances, had saved money enough, did 
not he always purchase his release from this situation (^ 
superior happiness, by the sacrifice of his list shilling ? 
Was it not also notorious, that the greatest reward, which a 
master thought he could bestow upon his slave for long and 
fttithful services, was his freedom ? 

It had been said again, that Negroes, when made free, 
Bever returned to their own country. But was not the rea- 
son obvious ? If they could even reach their own homes in 
safety, their kinditd and connexions might be dead. But 
Would they subject themselves to be kidnapped again i to 
he harried once more on board a slave-ship ; and again to 
endure and survive the horrors of the passage ? Yet the 
love of their native country had been proved beyond a doubt* 
Many of the witnesses had heard them talk of it, in terms 
of the strongest affection. Acts of suicide, too, were fre- 
quent in the islands, under the notion that these afforded 
them the readiest means of getting home. 

He had now, he said, made good his first proposition, 
Tliat in the condition of the slaves, there were causes^ 
which should lead us to expect, that there would be a con- 
siderable decrease among them. 

He would now proceed to establish his second proposi- 
tion, that from henceforth a very considerable increase 
might be expeeted«* This he might support by a dose rea- 
goniog upon the preceding facts. But the testimony 
tf bis opponents, fumishedhim with sufiBicient evidence. 
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lie could show, that wherever the slaves were treated bet- 
ter than ordinary^ there was uniformly an inerease in their 
number. Look at the estates of Mr. Willoek, Mr. Ottley, 
Sir Ralph Payne, and others. In short, he should weary 
the committee, if he were to enumerate the instances of 
plantations, which were stated in the evidence to have kept 
up their numbers, only ft'om a little variation in their treat* 
ment. A remedy also had been lately found for a disorder, 
by which vast numbers of infants had been formerly swept 
away. Mr. Long also had laid it down, that wheneter the 
slaves should bear a certain proportion to the produce, they 
might be expected to keep up their numbers ; but this pro- 
portion they now exceeded. 

But the increase of the Negroes, where their treatment 
was better than ordinary, was confirmed in the evidence, by 
instances in various parts of the world. From one end of 
the continent of America, to the other, their increase had 
been undeniably established, and this to a prodigious ex* 
tent, though they had to contend with the severe cold of 
the winter, and in some parts with noxious exhalations m 
the summer. This was the ease also in the settlement of 
Bencoolen, in the East-Indies. It appeared, from the eyi- 
dence of Mr. Botham, that a number of Negroes, who had 
been imported there, in the same disproportion of the sex* 
es, as in West-India cargoes, and who lived under the same 
disadvantages, as in the Islands, of promiscuous intercourse 
and general prostitution, began, after they had been settled 
a short time, annually to increase. 

But to return to the West Indies. A slave^^hip had 
been many years ago wrecked near St. Vincent's. The 
slaves on board, who escaped to the island, were without 
necessaries ; and, besides, were obliged to maintain a war 
with the native Caribbs ; yet they soon multiplied to an as- 
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lonishiog nnmber ; and, aeeordiog to Mr* Ottley, they were 
now on the increa«»e. From Sir John Dalrjmple's eyidenee, 
it appeared, that the domestic slaves iu Jamaica, who were 
less worked than those in the field, increased ; and from 
Mr. Long, that the free Q^^ks and Mulattoes there, in- 
creased also. 

He would now »peakof the consequences of the abolitioa 
of the Slave-trade, in other points of view ; and first, as to 
its effects upon our marine. An abistraet of the Bristol and 
Liverpool muster-rolls, had been just laid before the house. 
Xt appeared from this, that in three hundred and fifty slave- 
vessels, having on board twelve thousand two hundred and 
sixty- three persons, two thousand six hundred and forty- 
three, were lost in twelve months ; whereas in four hundred 
and Aixty-two West-Indiamen, having on board seven ihous- 
and six hundred and forty persons, one hundred, and eigh- 
teen only were lost in seven months. This rather exceed- 
ed the losses stated by Mr. Clarkson. For their barbarous 
usage on board these ships, and fur their sickly Bsai abject 
state in the West-Indies^ he would appeal to governor Par- 
ry's letter; to the evidence of Mr. Rcss; to th% assertion 
of Mr. B. Edwards, an opponent ; and to the testimony of 
captains Sir George Yonge & Thompson, of the royal navy. 
He would appeal also to what captain Hall, of the navy, 
had given in evidence. This gentleman, after the action 
of the twelfth of April, impressed thirty hands firom a slave- 
vessel, whom he selected, with the utmost care, from a crew 
of seventy ; and he was reprimanded by his admiral, though 
they could scarcely get men to bring home the prizes, for in- 
troducing such wretches to communieate disorders to the 
fleet. Captain Smith, of the navy, had also declared, that 
when employed to board Ouineamen to impress saildrs, al- 
though he had examined near twenty vessels^ he never was 
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able fo ^et more than two men, who were fif for service: and 
these turned out such inhuman fellows, although good sea- 
men, that he was obliged to dismiss them from the ship. 

He would mention a cause of mortality, by which many 
of the seamen lost their lives. In looking over Lloyd's 
list, no less than six vessels were cut off by the irritated na« 
tives in one year, and the erpW4 mas8>iered. Saeh in^taiie- 
es Wi^re not unfrequent. In short, the history of this eom« 
mcrce, was written throughout in characters of blood. 

He would next consider the effects of the abolition on 
thoHC places where it was chiefly carried on But would 
the committee believe, after all the noise which had been 
made on this subject, that the Slave-trade composed but a 
thirtieth part of the export trade of Liverpool, and that of 
the trade of Brixlol, it constituted a still less proportion ? 
For the effects of the abolition, on the general commerce of 
the kingdom, he would refer them to Mr. Irving ; from 
whose evidence it would appear, that the medium value of 
the British manufactures, exported to Africa, amounted 
only to between four and five hundred thousand pounds an* 
Dually. This was but a trifling sum. Surely the superior 
capital, ingenuity, application, and integrity, of the British 
manufacturer, would command new markets for the pro* 
duce of his industry, to an equal amount^ when this should 
be no more. 

He doubted, whether it was not almost an act of degrad* 
ing condcHcension, to stoop to discuss the question in the 
view of commercial interest. On this ground, however, he 
was no less strong than on every other. Afriea abounded 
with prodoctions of value, which she would gladly exchange 
for our manufactures^ when these were not otherwise to be 
obtained ; and to what an extent her demand might then 
growy exceeded almost the powers of computation. One 
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instance already existed of a native king, who being debarr- 
ed by his religion, the ase of spirituous liquors, and there- 
fore not feeling (he irresistable temptation to acts of rapine, 
which they afforded to his country ni':;n, had abolished the 
Slave trade throughout all his dominions, and was encour- 
aging an honest industry. 

Ft>r his own part, he declared (hat, interested as he 

might be supposed to be in the final event of the question, he 

"Wtm comparatively indifterent as to the present decision of 

the house upon it. Whatever they might do, the people of 

Great-Britain, he was confident, would abolish the h$iave- 

trade, when, as would then soon happen, its injustice and 

eraelty should be fairly laid before them. It was a nest of 

serpents, which would never have existed so long, but for 

the darkness in which they lay hid. The light of day 

would now be let in upon them, and they would vanish from 

the sight. For himself, he declared he was engaged in a 

work, which he would never abandon The conseiouKness 

of the justice of his cause, would carry him forwardi though 

he were alont ; but he eeald nor but derive encouragement 

fh>m considering with whom he was associated. Let ug 

not, he said, despair. It is a blessed cause ; and snccess, 

ere Jong, will crown our exertion«<. Already we havegain- 

M one victory. We have obtained for these poor creatures^ 

_tM recojEcnition of their human nature/ which for a while, 

wai most shamefully denied them. This is the first fruits 

efonreflbrta. Let us persevere, and our triumph will be 

■ • ' 
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'if^f.'ThMpfnBti^waB actually obtained by the evi<Ience before the 




irf commons s toy after this, we heard no more of them as an 
inferior race. 
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eomplete. Never, ncTer, will we desist, till we liaye wiped 
away this scandal from the christian name ; till we have 
released ourselves from the load of je;uilt under which we 
at present labour ; and till we have eztingnished every 
trace of this bloody trafiie, which our posterity, looking 
back to the history of these enlightened times, will scarcely 
believe had been suffered to exist so long, a disgraee and a 
dishonour to our country. 

He then moved, that the chairman be instrneted to move 
for leave to bring in a bill, to prevent the further importa- 
tion of slaves, into the British colonies in the West-Indies* 

Colonel Tarlei on immediateiy rose up, and began by giv- 
ing an hiMtorical account of the trade, from the reign of 
Elizabeth, to the present time. He then proceeded to the 
sanction, which parliament had always given it. Hence it 
could not then be withdrawn, without a breach of faith. 
Ueuce, also, the private property embarked in it was sa- 
cred : nor could it be invaded, unless an adequate compensa- 
tion were given in return. 

They, who had attempted the abolition of the trade, 
were led away by a mistaken humanity. The Africans 
themselves, had no objection to its continuance. 

With respect to the middle passage, he believed themor* 
tatity there to be on an average only tive in the hundred; 
whereas in regiments, sent out to the West Indies, the aver- 
age loss in the year was abont ten and a half per eeni. 

The Slave trade was absolutely necessary, if we meaot 
to carry on our West India commerce ; for many attenpti 
had been made to cultivate the lands, in the different islands, 
by white labourers ; but they had always failed. . 

It had also the merit of keeping np a number of seamen ' 
in readiness for the state.* Lord Rodney had stated this^ 

* It must appear surprising to t^e ciindid observer^that Ihis argu- 
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as one of its advantages on the breaking out of a war. Liv- 
erpool alone, could supply nine hundred and ninety«three 
seamen annually. 

To mem hers of landed property, he would observe, that 
the abolitioii would lessen the commerce of the country, and 
increase the national debt, and the number of their taxes. 
The minister, he hoped, who patronized this wild scheme, 
Iiad !<om - n-w pecuniary resource id store, to supply the defi* 
ciencies it wonld occasion. 

These thint^ being considered, he should certainly oppose 
the measure in contemplation. 

Mr. Grosvenor then rose. He complimented the human- 
ity of Mr. Wilberforce, though he differed from him on the 
subjeet of his motion* He himself, had read only the pri- 
Ty co.uncil report ; and he wished for no other evidence. 
The question had then been delayed two years. Had the 
abolition been so clear a point, as it was said to be, it coiild 
not have needed either so much evidence or time. 

He had heard a good deal about kidnapping, and other 
barbarous practices. He was sorry for them. But these 
were the natural consequences of the laws of Africa ; and 
it became us, as wise men. to turn them to our own advan- 
tage. The Slave-trade was certainlv not an amiable trade. 
Neither was that of a butcher; but yet it was a very ne« 
cessary one. 



Bient ahoald be urged In parliament, that this trade was a nursery 
fer the marine, after .^uch clear and conclusi^e ev;dence had been 
produced^ of its destructive aiid demoralizing effect upon the sea* 
s^ employed in it Reason and evidence, the essential basis of 
every correct proposition, seem to have little, or no influence over 
the minds of those, whose prejudices have clouded their understand- 
ihgBy and perverted their reasoning powers. L 
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There was e;reat reason to doubt the propriety of the 
present motion. He had twenty reasons for diaapiiroving 
it. The first was, that the thing was impossible. He need- 
ed not therefore give the rest. Parliament, indeed, 
might relinquish the trade. But to whom ? To foreigners, 
^who uoold continue it, and without the humane regulations, 
which were applied to it by his conntrymen. 

Mr. James Martin sueeeeded Mr. Grosvenor* He said, 
he had been long aware, how mueh self-interest could per- 
vert the judgment ; but he was not apprised of the full 
power of it, till the Slave-trade became a subject of discus- 
sion. He had alwikja conceived, that the eustom of traf- 
fieing in human beings, had been incautiously begun, and 
without any reflection upon it ; for he never could believe 
that any man, under the influence of moral principles, 
could suffer himself, knowingly, to carry on a trade replete 
Xv'uh fraud, cruelty, and destruction; with destruction in* 
deed, of the worst kind, because it subjected the sufferers 
to a lingering death, fiut he found now, that even such 
a trade as this could be sanctioned. 

It was well observed in the petition from the University 
of Cambridge, against the Slave-trade, << that a firm belief 
In the Providence of a benevolent Creator, assured them 
that no system, founded on the oppression of one part of 
mankind, could be beneficial to another." He felt mueh 
concern, that in an assembly of the reprelfaentatives of a 
country, boasting itself zealous not only for the preserva- 
tion of its own liberties, but for the. general rights of man- 
kind, it should be necessary to say a single word upon such 
a subject ; but the deceitfulness of the human heart was 
such, as to change the appearances of truth, when it stood 
in opposition to self-interest. And he had to lament, that 
even among those, whose public duty it was ta eling to the 
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universal aod eternal principles of truth, jastiee, and hu- 
manity, there were found • some, 'who could defend 'tha( 
which was unjust, fraudulent and cruel. 

The doctrines he had heard that evening, ou,!j;ht to have 
been reserved for times the most flat^rantljr profligate and 
abandoned. He never expected then to learn, that the ever- 
lasting laws of rtghteouHness, were to s;ive w-.y to imagin- 
ary, political, and commercial expediency ; and that 
thousands of our fellow-creatures were to be reduced to 
wretchedness, that individuals might enjoy opulence, or gov- 
ernment a revenue. 

. He hoped that the house, for the sake of its own charac 
ter, would explode these doctrines with all the marks of 
odium they deserved ; and that all parties would join in 
giving a death-blow to this execrable trade. 

It had been frequently, but most disgracefully said, that 
'< we should not be too eager in setting the example* 
Let the French begin it.'' Such a sentiment was a direct 
libel upon the ancient, noble, and generous character of this 
nation. We ought, on the other hand, under the blensingg 
we enjoyed, and under the high sense we entertained of our 
own dignity as a people, to be proudly fearful, lest other 
nations should anticipate our design, and obtain the palm 
■before us. It became us to lead. And if others should 
.not follow us, it would belong to them to glory in the shame 
of trampling under foot the laws of reason, humanity, and 
xeligion. 

Mr. Francis rose. After complimenting Mr. Wilber* 
force, he stated that personal considerations might appear' 
to -incline him to go against the side which he was about to 
take, namely, that of strenuously supporting his motion. 
Having himself ^ interest in the West Indies, he thought 
that what h^ should submit to the house, would have the 
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double effeet of evidence and argument ; and he stated most 
iiiic<|uivocally Iuk opinion, thai the aboiitian of the Slave* 
traile, would tend materially to the benefit of the M^est 
Indies. 

The arguments urged by the honourable mover, were sup* 
ported by the facts, which he had adduced from the evi- 
dence, more strongly than any arguments had been support* 
cd in any speech he had ever heard. He wished, however^ 
that more of these facts had been introduced into the de« 
bate ; for they were apt to have a greater effeet upon the 
mind, than mere reasonings, however just and powerful. 
Many had affirmed, that the Slave-trade was politic and 
expedient ; bul it was worthy of remark, that no man had 
ventured to deny that it wax criminal. Criminal, however, 
be declared it to be in the highest degree ; and be believed 
it was equally impolitic. Both its inexpediency and injns- 
tfee, had been established b) the hononrable mover. He 
dwelt much on (he unhappy siHiation of the Negroes in the 
W«sl Indies, ^^ ho were without tl»e protection of govern- 
ment, or of enieieut laws, and subject to the mere capnee 
of men, who were at once the parties, the judges, and the 
executioners. 

He instanced an overseer, who, having thrown a Negro 
into a copper of boiling cane-juice, for a trifling of&aee, 
was punished merely by the loss of his place, and by being 
obliged to pay the value of the slave. He stated another 
instance of a 2;irl of fourteen, who was dreadfully whipped 
for coming 4oo late to her work. She fell down motionless 
after it ; and was then dragged along the ground, by the 
legs, to an hospital, where she^ied. The murderer, though 
tried, was acquitted by a jury of his peers, upon the idetf 
that it was impossible a master eould destroy his own pro* 
perty* This was a notorious fact* It was published in the 

i 
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Jamaica Gazette; aod it had eveo happened since the 
question of the abolition had been started. 

Mr. Pitt rose } bat he said it was only to move, seeing 
that jastiee could not be done to the subject this evenings 
that the further consideration of the question might be ad- 
journed to the next* 

Mr. Cawthorne and colonel Tarleton, both opposed this 
motion, and colonel Phipps and lord Carthampton support* 
ed it* 

The motion of Mr. PiU, however, was assented to, and 
the house was adjourned accordingly. 

On the next da^ the subject was resumed* Sir William 
Yonge rose, and said that, though he differed from the hon- 
ourable mover, he had much admired his speech of the last 
evening. Indeed the recollection of it, made him only the 
more sensible of the weakness of his own powers : and yet, 
having what he supposed to be irrefragable arguments ia 
his possession, he felt emboldened to proceed. 

And, first, before he could vote for the abolition, he wish- 
ed to be convinced, that, whilst Britain were to lose, Afri- 
ca would gain. As for himself, he hated a traffic in men, 
and joyfully anticipated its termination at no distant period, 
under a wise system of regulation : but he considered the 
present measure as crude and indolent ; and as precluding 
better and wiser measures^ which were already in train. 
A British parliament should attain not only the best ends^ 
but by the wisest means* 

Great Britain might abandon her share of this trade^ 
but she could not abolish it. Parliament was not an assem- 
bly of delegates from the powers of Europe, but of a sin.i^le 
nation* It could not therefore suppress the trade; but 
would . eventually aggravate those miseries incident to it^ 
which every enlightened man must acknowledge, and everj 

Y« 
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good man most deplof«. He wi»hed the traffic for e?er 
closed. But other nations were only waiting for our de« 
cision, to seize the part we should leave Uieoa. The new 
projects of these would be intemperate ; and^ in the zeal 
of rivalship, the present evils of comparatively sober deal* 
in§. would be aggravated, beyond all estimate, in this new 
and heated auction of bidders for life and limb. We might 
indeed, by regulation, give an example of new principles of 
policy and of justice; but if we were to withdraw sudden- 
ly from this commerce, like Pontius Pilate, we should wash 
our haiyJs indeed, but we should not be innocent as to the 
consequences.. 

On the first agitation of this business, Mr. Wilberforce 
had spoken confidently of other nations following our ex- 
ample. But had not the national ansembly of France, re- 
ferred the Slave-trade to a select committee ; and had not 
that committee rejected the measure of its abolition? By 
the evidence it appeared, (hat the French and Spaniards 
were then giving bounties to the Slave-trade ; that Den- 
mark was desirous of following it ; that Aflnerica was en- 
couraging it ; and that the Dutch had recognized its ne- 
cessity, and recommended its recovery. Things were 
lad enough indeed, as they were, but he was sure this rival- 
hhip would make them worse. 

In regard to the colonies, a sudden abolition would be 
oppression. The legislatures there should he led, and not 
forced, upon this occasion. He was persuaded (hey would 
act wisely, to attain the eiid pointed out to them. They 
would see, that a natural increase of their Negroes, migbt 
be effected by an improved system of legislation ; and that 
in the result, the Slave-trade would be no longer necessaryt 

A sudden abolition, also, would occasion dissatisfaction 
there. Supplies were necessary for some time to come. 
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Tlie Negroes did not yet generally increase by birth. The 
gradation of ages was not yet duly filled. These, and many 
defects, might be remedied, but not suddenly. 

Mr. Matthew Montagu rose, and said a few words in 
support of the motion ; and after condemning the trade in 
the strongest manner, he declared, that as long as he had 
life, be would use every faculty of hb body and mind, in 
endeavouring to promote its abolition. 

Lord John Russel succeeded Mr. Montagu. He said, 
that although slavery was repugnant to his feelings, he must 
vote against the abolition, as visionary and delusive. It 
was a feeble attempt^ without the power to serve the cause 
of humanity. Other nations would take up the trade. 
Whenever a bill of wise regulation should be brought for- 
ward, no man would be more ready than himself, to lend 
bis support. In this way, the rights of humanity might bo 
asserted, without injury to others. He hoped he should not 
ineur censure by his vote ; for, let his understanding be 
what it might, he did not know that he had, notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of Mr. Fox, an inaccessible heart. 

Mr. Stanley, agent for the islands, rose next* He felt 
himself called upon, he said, to refute the many calumnies, 
which had for years been propagated against the planters, 
evea through the medium of the pulpit, which should have 
been employed to better purposes, and which had at length 
produced the mischievous measure, which was now under 
the discussion of the house. A cry had been sounded forth, 
and from one end of the kingdom to the other; as if there 
had never been a slave from Adam to the present time. 
But it appeared to him to have been the intention of Provi- 
dence, from the very beginning, that one set of men should 
be slaves to another. This truth was as old as it was uni- 
versal. It was recognized in every history, under every 






* The misery and mortality of the middle passage> had been 
clearly proven, and the truth of tflose ** tales" wluch are here term- 
ed " ^oss falsehoods/' fairly established, by the evidence then on 
the table of the house of commons. I* 
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goveniment, and in every religion. Nor did the Christian 
religion itself, if the comments of Dr. Halifai, Bishop of 
Gloneettery un a passage in St. Pat^l's' epistle to the Corin- 
thians, were true, show more repugnance to slavery than 
any other. 

He denied that the slaves were procured in the manner 
which had been described. It was the eastomof all savag- 
es to kill their prisoners ; and the Africans ought to be 
thankful that they had been carried safe into the British , 
colonies. 

As to the tales of misery in the middle passage, they were 
gross falsehoods ;* and as to their treatment in the West 
Indies, he knew personally that it was, in general, indulg- 
ent and humane. k 

Mr. William Smith rose. He wondered how (he last 
speaker could have had the boldness to draw arguments 
from scripture in support of the Slave-trade. Such argn- 
ments could be intended only to impose on those, who never 
took the trouble of thinking for themselves. Could it be 
thought for a moment, that the good sense of the house 
could be misled by a few perverted or misapplied passages, 
in direct opposition to the whole tenor and spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; to the theory, he might say, of almost every reli- 
gion, which had ever appeared in the world ? Whatet'er 
might have been advanced, every body must feel, that the 
Slave-trade could not exist an hour, if that excellent maxim, 
^' to do to others as we would wish that others should do ts 
us," had its proper influence on the conduct of men. 
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M or was Mr. Stanley more happy in his argumeat of the 
antiquity and universality of slavery. Because a practice 
liad existedydid it necessarily follow, Ihat it was jast ? By 
this arguifient, every crime might be defended from the 
time of Cain. The slaves of antiquity, however, were in 
a situation far preferable to that of the Negroes in the 
West Indies. A passage in Macfobius, which exempli- 
fied (his in the strongest manner, was now brought to his 
recollection. " Our ancestors," says Macrobius, << denom* 
inated the master, father of the family, and tile slave, do- 
me8tic,-with the intention of removing all .odium from the 
condition of the master, and all contempt from that of the 
servant.^' Coald this language be applied to the present 
state of West India slavery ? 

It had been complained of by those who supported the 
trade, that they laboured under great disadvantages, by 
being obliged to contend against the most splendid abilitiea 
which the house could boast. But he believed they labour- 
ed under one, which \ias worse, and for which no talents 
eould compeusate ; lie meant tlie impositibiiity of maintain* 
iug their ground fairly on any of those principles, which 
every man within those walls had been accustomed, from 
his infancy, to venerate as sacred* He and his friends too 
laboured under some disadvantages. They had been charg- 
ed with fanaticism. 

But they had to struggle with difficulties far more seri- 
ons* The West-Indian interest, which opposed them, 
was a collected body, of great power, aiQueuce, connLxions, 
and respectability. 

Artifice had also been employed. Abolition and eman- 
cipation, had been so often confounded, and by those who 
knew better, that it must have been purposely done, to 
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throw an odium on the measure whieh was now before 
them. 

An honourable member, eolonel Tarleton, had diselaim- 
ed every attempt to interest the feelings of those preaenti 
but had desired to call them to reason and aeeounts. He 
also desired, though it was a question of feeling, if any odb 
ever was, to draw the attention of the committee to reasoi 
and aceoonts ; to the voice of reason, instead |if that of pre* 
judiee ; and to accounts, in the place of idle apprehensionii »' 
The result, he doubted not, would be a Ml persuasion, 
that policy and justice were inseparable upon this, as apes 
every other occasion. 

The same gentleman had enlarged on the injustice of 
depriving the Liverpool merchants of a business, on whieh 
were founded their honour and their fortunes. On what 
part of it they founded their honour, he could not eonjee- 
ture, except from those passages in the evidence, where it 
appeared, that their agents in Africa, had systematically 
practised every fraud and villainy, which the meanest and 
most unprincipled cunning could suggest, to impose on ths 
ignorance of those with whom they traded. 

The same gentleman had also dwelt upon the Slave* 
trade, as a nursery for seamen. But it had appeared by 
the muster-rolls of the slave-vessels, then actually on the 
table of the house, that more than a fifth of them died in 
the service, exclusive of those who perished when discharg- 
ed in the West-Indies ; and yet he had been instructed by 
his constituents to maintain this false position. 

That civilization of the Africans was promoted, as had 
been asserted, by their intercourse with the Enropeani, 
^yas void of foundation, as had appeared from the evidence. 
In manners and dishonesty, they had indeed assimilated 
with those who frequented their coasts. But the greatest 
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idastrj, and the least corruption of morals, were in the 
iterior, wheVe Ihey were out of the way of this civilizing 
onnexion. 

That the slaves were eiposed to great misery in the is!* 
nds, was true, as well fk^m inference as from facts : for 
chat might not be ex|iected from the use of arbitrary pow- 
r, where the three characters of party, judge, and execu« 
loner were unite<l ! The slaves too, were more capable 
n account of their passions, than the beasts of the field, of 
xeiting the passions of their tyrants. To what a len.^th 
ke ill treatment of them might be carried, might be learnt 
rem tl^e instance which general Tottenham mentioned to 
ave seen in the year 1780, in the streets of Bridge- Town^ 
Karbadoes : ^^ 4, youth about ninetcfen, to use his own 
rordr in the evidence, entirely naked, with an iron collar 
bout his neck, having five long projecting spikes. His 
ody both before and behind, waH covered with wounds. 
\\M belly and this;hs were almost cut to pieces, with run- 
ing ulcers all over them ; and a finger might have been 
lid in liome of the weals. He could not sit down, because 
u hinder part was mortified ; and it was impossible for 
lim to lie down, on account of the {irongs of his collar*" 
le snpplieafed the general for relief. The latter a^ked, 
vko had punished him so dreadfully? Tht i(ruth an^ 
iwered, his master had done it. And because he could not 
vork, this same master, in the same spirit of perversion, 
vhieh extorts ^om scripture a justification of the Slave- 
Mde« had fulfiled the apostolic maxim, that he should 
ktve nothing lo eat. The use he meant to make of this in- 
itaaee, was to show the unprotected state of the slaves. 
^hiaitlDOf t it be, where such an instance could pass not 
Uy nnponished, but almost unregarded ! If, in the streets 
'London, but a dog were to be seen lacerated like thif 
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miierable man, how would the enielty of the wretd 
eeratpd, who had thus even abused a brute ! 

But he would say uo more* He should vote for 
olition, not only as it would do away all the evils eoi 
ed ot in Afriea and (he middle pasffa^ ; but as it wt 
the most effeetual means of ameliorating the cond 
thoMr inihappy persons, who were still to continue si 
the British colonies. 

Mr. Courtenay rose. He said, he could not but c 
the aH9ertion«of feitr William Vonze as a mistake, t; 
Slave-trade* if abandoned by us, would fall into tht 
of France. It ought to be recollected, with what 
hation the motion for abolishing it, made by the lati 
beau, had been received ; although the situation 
French colonies might then have presented obstacle? 
rying the measure into immediate execution • He 
doubt, if parliament were to begin, so wise and enlii 
a body as the national assembly would follow the e: 
But even, if France were not to relinf|ui»h the tra 
could we, if justice required its abolition, hesitate a 
part of it P 

The trade, it had been said, was conducted u 
principles of humanity. Yes : we rescued the A 
from what we were pleased to call their wretched s 
in their own country, and then we took credit for 
inanity; because, alter having killed one half of 
the seasoning, we substituted what we .^ .^ o u^ain 
to call a better treatment, than that which the^ 
have eiperienced at home. 

Lord Garys^fort rose, and said, ihat the great c 
the abolition had flourished by the manner in wliiel 
been opposed. JVo one argument of solid weight h 
adduf^d against it* 
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Colonel Phipps followed lord Carysfort. lie denied 
that this was a question in whieli the rights of humanity, 
and the laws of nature, were eoneerned. The Africans be- 
eame slaves, in eonsequeiice of the constitution of their own 
governments* These were founded in absolute despotism. 
Every subject was an actual slave. The inhabitants were 
slaves to the great men ; and the great men were slaves to 
the Prince. Prisoners of war, too, were by law subject to sla^ 
very.' Such being the ease, hdbaw no more cruelty in dispos- 
ing of them to our merchants, than to those of an^ other 
nation. Criminals, also in cases of adultery and witchcraft, 
became slaves by the same laws. 

He was sorry to differ from his friend Mr. Wilberforce, 
but he must oppose his motion. 

Mr. Pitt rose, and said, that from the first hour of his 
having had the honour to sit in parliament, down lo the 
present, among all the questions, whether political or per- 
* aonal, in which it had been his fortune to take a share, 
there had never been one in which his heart was so deeply 
iiiterested, as in the present ; both on account of the seri- 
ous principles it involved, and the consequences counceted 

■ with it. 

■ The present was not a mere question of feeling. The 
-*. argument, which ou^^ht in his opinion to determine the eom^ 
^ mittee, was, that the Slave trade was unjust. It was 
' therefore such a trade as it was impossible for him to sup* 

jport, unless it could be first proved to him, that there wer6 

^ no laws of morality binding upon nations ; and that it was 

not tbeuuty of a legislature, to restrain its subjects from 

f invading the happiness of other countries, and from violat- 

f' in^Ae f\Dindamental principles of justice. 

Several had stated the impracticability of the measure 
Vefor^ tlieip. They wished to see the trade abolished ; 

Z 
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biit tliore was some necessity for continuing it, which they 
coneeived to exist. Nay, almost every one^ he believed, 
apjieared to wish, that the further importation of slaves 
nii:^ht cease, provided it could be made out, that the 
population of the West-Indies could be maintained with- 
out it. He proposed therefore, to consider the latter point ; 
for, as the impracticability of ke(*ping up (he population, 
t]*cre, appeared to operate as the chief objection, he truste- 
ed that, l)y showing it to be ill founded, he should clear 
auay all other obstacles whatever: so that, having no 
griHind either of justice or necessity to stand upon, there 
could be no excuse lell to the committee for resisting the 
present motion. 

I!e could not help thinking, that the West-India gentle- 
man had manifested an over great degree of sensibility, as. 
tu the point in question; and that their alarms had been 
iinrcasoiuiljly excited upon it. He had examined the sub- 
ject earofiilly for himself ; and he would now detail those 
reasons, which hud induced him firmly to believe, not only 
that no permanent mischief would follow from the aboli- 
tion ; but not even any such temporary inconvenience, as 
eouUI he st:iied to be a reason for preventing the house from 
agreriu.r to the motion before them ; on the contrary, that 
the abolition itself, would lay the foundation for the 
more sold improvement of all the various interests of those 
colonies. 

in doing this^ he should apply his observations chiefly to 
Jamaica, which contained more than half the slaves in the 
Friti^'h West-Indies : and if he shonid succeed in (froving, 
that no material detriment could arise to the population 
tl err. this would afllbrd so strong a presumption with res* 
pect to the other islands, that the house could po loo^r 
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hesitate, whether they should, or should not, put a stop to 
(his most horrid trade. 

In the twenty years ending in 1788, the annual loss of 
slaves in Jamaica, that is, the excess of deaths above the 
births, appeared to be one in (he hundred. In a preceding 
period, the loss was greater; and. in a period before ihat, 
greater still ; there having been a continual gradation in 
the dccrca^^e through the whole time. It might fairly be 
concluded, therefore, that the average loss of the last peri- 
od being one per cent, the loss in the former part of it, 
would be someuhat more, and in the latter part somewhat 
less, than one per cent insomuch that it might be fairly 
quest ibned, whether by this time, the births and deaths in 
Jamaica, might not be stated as nearly equal. It was to 
be added, that a peculiar ealamity, which swept away fif- 
teen thousand slaves, had occasioned a part of the mortali* 
ty in the last mentioned period. Tbe probable loss, there- 
fore, now to be expected, was very inconsiderable indeed. 

There was, however, one circumstance to be added, 
whieh the West-India gentlemen, in stating this matter^ 
had entirely overlooked ; and which was so material^ oft 
clearly, to reduce the probable diraunition in the population 
of Jamaica, down to nothing. In all the calculations he 
had referred to, of the com<parative number of births and 
deaths, all the Negroes in the island were included. The 
newly imported, who died in the seasoning, mnde a part. 
But these swelled most materially, the number of the deaths. 
Now as these extraordinary deaths would cease, as soon as 
the importations ceased, a deduction of them ought to be 
uaifle from his present calculation. 

Bat the number of those, who thus died in the seasoning, 
would.make up of itself nearly the \\hole of that one per 
cent, .which had been stated. He particuluily pressed an 
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.iftention to (his eireumsfanee; for the complaint of being 
likely to uant hands in Jamaiea, arose from the mistake 
of ineloding the present unnatural deaths, caused by the 
seasoning* among the natural and perpetual causes of mor- 
tality. These deaths, being erroneously taken into the 
calculations, gave the planters an idea, tliat the numbers 
could not be kept up. These deaths, which were caused 
merely by tlie Slave- trade, furnished the very ground, 
therefore, on which the continuance of that trade had been 
thought necessary. ' ' 

The evidence as to this point was clear; for it would be 
found in that dreadful catalogue of deaths, arising f^'om 
the seasoning and the passage, which the house had been 
condemned to look into, that one half died. An annual 
mortality of two thousand slaves in Jamaica, miifht be 
tlierefore charged to the importation; which, compared with 
the whole number on the island, hardly fell short of the 
whole one per cent, decrease. 

Joining this with all the other considerations, be would 
then ask, Could the decrease of the slaves in Jamaica be 
such ; could the colonies be so destitute of means ; could 
the planters, when, by their own accounts, they were estab* 
lishing daily new regulations for the benefit of the slaves ; 
could they, under all these circumstances, be permitted to 
plead that total impossibility of keeping up their number, 
which they had rested on, as being indeed the only possible 
{Pretext for allowing fresh importations from Africa ? He . 
appealed, therefore, to the sober judgment of all, whether 
the situation of Jamaica was such, as to justify a liesitatioB 
in a^eeing to the present motion } 

He had now proved, far more than he was bound to do; 
for, if he could only show that the abolition would not be 
ruiQOUSf it would be enough* lie could give up, therefore^ 
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three ari^uraents oat of foar, through the whole of what he 
had said, and yet have enough left for his positiou. As to 
the Creoles, they would undoubtedly increase. They dif- 
fered ill this entirely from the imported slaves, who were 
hoth -a burthen and a curse to themselves and others. The 
measure now proposed would operate like a charm ; and, 
hesides stopping all the miseries in Africa, and the pas- 
sage, would produce even more beneCt in the West-Indies^ 
than legal regulations could effect. 

From Jamaica^ he would now go to the other islands. 
In Barbadoes, the slaves had rather increased. In St. 
Kitts, the decrease for fourteen years, had been but three > 
fourths per cent. But here many of the observations would 
apply, which he had used in the case of Jamaica. In An- 
tigua, many had died by a particular o.aiamity. But for 
this, the decrease would have been trifling. In Nevis and 
Montserrat, there was little or no disproportion of the sex- 
es ; so that it might well be hoped, that the numbers would ^ 
be kept up in these islands. In Dominica, some contro- 
versy bad arisen about the calculation ; but governor Orde 
had staffed an increase of births above the deaths. From 
Grenada and St. Vincents, no accurate accounts had been 
delivered in answer to the queries sent them ; bul they were 
probably not in eireumstanees less favourable than in the 
ofher islands. 

On a full review, then, of the state of the Negro |>opula- 
tion in the West-Indies, was there any serious ground of 
alarm from the abolition of the Slave-trade P Where was 
, the impracticability, on which alone so many had rested 
their objections P Must we not blush at pretendin|s;« that it 
would distress our coui^eiences to accede to this measure, 
as far as the question of the Negro population was con* 
cerned ? 

Z 2 
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Infolerable were (he misehiefs of this trade^ bolh in ito 
m^n, and through every stage ef its progrei§. To say 
that slaves eould be famished ns by fair and eommercial 
meansy was ridienloDi. The trade sometimes eeased, as 
dariDg the lale war. The demand was more or less, ae« 
eording to eircumstanees. But how was it possible, that to 
a demand so eieeedingly fluctuating, the supply should aU 
ways exactly accommodate itself ? Alas ! we made human 
beings the subject of commerce ; we talked of them as such | 
and yet wc would not allow them the eommon principle of 
commerce, that the supply must accommodate itself to the 
consumption. Tt was not from wars, then, that the slaves 
were chiefly procured. They were obtained in propor- 
tion as they were wanted. If a demand for slaves arose, a 
supply was forced in oneway or other ; and it was in vain, 
overpowered as wc then were willi positive evidence, as 
well as the reasonableness of the supposition, to deny that 
by the Slave-trade wc occasioned all the enormities which 
had been alleged against it. 

8ir Archibald Edmonstone rose, and asked, whether the 
present motion went so far, as (o pledi^e those who voted 
for it, to a total and immediate abolition. 

Mr. Fox at length rose. He observed, that some ex- 
pressions, \\hiohhehad used on the precedin*^ day, had 
been complained of as too harsh, and severe. He had since 
considered them ; but he could not prevail npon himself to' 
retract them ; beeause, if any gentleman, after reading the 
evidence on the table, and attending to the debate, could 
avow himself an abettor of this shameful tralTic in human 
flesh, it eould only be either from some hardness of heart, 
or some diffieulty of understandmg, which he really knew 
not how to account for. 
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ne had considered this question as a qaeition of po« 
I, whereas it was a question of personal freedom. Po- 
1 freedom \Tas undoubtedly a great blessing $ but^ 

it eame to be compared with personal^ it sunk to 
ng. To confound the two, served therefore to render 
rgoments on either, perplexing and unintelligible, 
^nal freedom was the first right of every human being. ^ 
s a right, of which he who deprived a fellow-erea* 
was absolutely criminal in so depriving him« and whieh 
10 withheld, was na less criminal in withholding. He 

not therefore retract his words with respect to any^ 
whatever respect he might otherwise have for them^ 
d, by their vote of that night, deprive their fellow* 
ores of so great a blessing. Naj, he wouldgo further, 
ould say, that if the house, knowing what the trade 
y the evidence, did not, by their vote, mark to all 
ind their abhorrence of a practice so savage, so cnor« 
, so repugnant to all laws human and divine^ thfey 
I consign their charaeter to jeternal infamy, 
at the pretence of danger to our West India islands^ 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, was totally unfound* 
[r. Wilberforce had abundantly proved : but if there 
those, who had not been satisfied with that proof, was 
sible to resist the arguments of Mr. Pitt, on the same 
Bt ? It had been shown, on a eomparison of the births 
leaths in Jamaica, that there was not now any decrease 
\ slaves. But if there had been, it would have made 
ierence to him in his vote ; for, had the mortality been 
90 great there, he should have ascribed it te the sys- 
»f importing Negroes, instead of that of eaeonn(giii|f 
natural increase. Was it not evident, that the plant- 
lought it more convenient to b^uy them fit Jbr workf 
to-breed them P Why, then, was this horrid trade ip 
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be kept np ? To give the planters, tniij, the liberty of mis- 
using their slaves, 8o as to check population ; for it was 
from ill usage only that, in a climate so natural to them, 
their numbers could diminish. The very ground, there- 
fore, on which the planters rested the necessity of fresh 
importations, namely, the destruction of lives in the Weit 
Indies, was itself the strongest argpument that could be giv- 
en, and furnished the most imperious call upon parliament 
for the abolition of the trade. 

Against this trade, innumerable were the charges. It 
was not denied, that absolute power was exercised by the 
slave-captains ; and if this was granted, all the cruelties 
charged upon them would naturally follow. Never did he 
hear of charges so black and horrible, as those contained in 
the evidence on the table. They unfolded such a scene of 
(Cruelty, that if the house, with all their present knowledge 
of the circumstances, should dare to vote for its continu- 
ance, they must have nerves, of which be had no concep- 
tion. To continue a trade which was a wholesale saeri- 
fice of a whole order and race of our fellow creatures; 
which carried them away by force from their native coun- 
try, in order to subject them to the mere will and caprieei 
the tyranny and oppression, of other human beings, for 
their whole natural lives, them and their posterity for e?- 
er ! ! O most monstrous wickedness ! O unparalleled for- 
barity 1 And, what was more aggravating, this most eom- 
plicated scene of robbery and murder which mankind bad 
ever witnessed, had been honoured by the name of— trade. 

That a number of human beings, should be at all timei 
ready to be furnished as fair articles of commerce, just ai 
our occasions might require, was absurd. The argument 
of Mr. Pitt, on this head, was unan^^werable. Our demand, 
was fluctuating : it entirely ceased at some times : at othen 
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it was great and pressing. How was it possible) on every 
sudden call, (o furnish a safficient return in slaves, without 
resorting to those eieerable means of obtaining theniy which 
were stated in the evidence ? These were of thrtc sorts, 
and he would now examine them. 

Captives in war, it was urged, were consigned either to 
death or slavery. This, however, he believed to be fklse 
in point of fact. It was the practice of the slave-merchants, 
to try to intoxicate the African kings, in order to turn them 
to their purpose. A particular instance occurred in the 
evidence, of a prince, who, when sober, resisted their wish- 
es ; but in the moment of inebriety, he gave the word for 
war, attacked the next village, and sold the inhabitants to 
the merchants 

The second mode was kidnapping. He referred the 
house to various instances of this in the evidence. 

The third mode of obtaining slaves, was by crimes com* 
mitted or imputed. One of these was adultery. But was 
Africa the place, where Bn^lishmen, above all others, were 
to go to find out and punish adulterers P Did it become us 
to cast the first stone ? It was a most extraordinary pilgrim* 
a^, for a most extraordinary purpose ! And yet upon this 
plea, we justified our right of carrying off its inhabitants. 
The offence alleged next, was witcheraft. What a reproach 
.it was to lend ourselves to this superstition! Yes: we 
stood by ; we heard the trial ; we knew the crime to be im« 
possible ; and that the accused must be innocent : but we 
waited in patient silence for his condemnation ; and then 
we lent our friendly aid to the police of the country, by 
buying the wretched convict, with all his family, whom, for~ 
the benefit of Africa, we earried away also into perpetnal 
slavery. 
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It had been said, in- justification of the trade, that the 
Africans were less happy at home than in the islands. Bat 
ivhat right had we to be jud^s of their condition P They 
would tell us a very different tale, if they were asked. 
But it was ridiculous to say, that we bettered their condi- 
tion, when we dragged them from every thing dear in life, 
to (he most abject state of slavery. 

It had been said (haf /£n§land on^ht not to abolish the 
Slave-trade, unless other nations would also give it up. Bot 
what kind of moralitv was this? The trade was defensible 
upon no other principle than that of a highwayman. Great 
Britain could not keep it upon these terms. Mere gain 
was not a motive for a great country to rest on, as a JHstifi- 
eation of any measure. Honour was its superior; and^ 
justice was superior to honour. 

With respect to the intellect and sensibility of the Afri* 
cans, it was pride only, which suggested a difference be- 
tween them and ourselves. There was a remarkable 'in- 
stance to the point, in the evidence, and which he would 
quote. In one of the slave-ships, was a person of conse- 
q'lenee ; a man, once high in a military station, and with a 
mind not insensible to the eminence of his rank* He had 
been taken captive and sold ; and was then- in the hold^ 
•onfined promiscuously with the rest. Happening in the 
night to fall asleep,, he dreamed that he was in his own 
country ; high in honour and command ; caressed by his 
family and friends; waited on by hii domestics, and sur- 
rounded with all his former comforts in life. But awaking 
sud'lenly, and finding where he was, he was h^ard to burst 
into the loudest groans and lamentations, on the miserable 
contrast of his present state; mixed with the meanest of 
his subjects ; and subjected to the insolence of wretches a 
thousand times lower than himself in every kind of endow- 
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ment. He appealed to the house, whether this was not as 
moving a pieture of the miserable effects of the Slave-trade^ 
as could be well imagined^ There was one way, by which 
they might judge of it. Let them make the ease their own. 
This was the Christian rule of judging; and. having men- 
tioned Chiisiianity, he was sorry to find that any should 
suppose, that it had given conntenaiice to such a system of 
oppression. So far was thiH from^being fhe case, that he 
thought it one of the most splendid triumph)? of this reli- 
gion, that it had caused slavery to be so generally abolished 
on its appearance in the world. It had done this by teach- 
ing us, among other beautiful precepts, that, in I he sight of 
their Maker, all mankind were equal. Its influence ap< 
peared to have been more powerful in this respect, than, 
that of all the ancient Kyslems of philosophy ; though even 
in these, in point of theory, we might trace great liberality 
and consideration for human rights. 

He would now conclude, by declaring, that the 3vhoIe 
country, indeed the whole civilized world, must rejoice that 
Such a bill as the present had been moved fur, not merely 
as a matter of humanity, but as an act of justice ; for he 
^ouid put humanity oui of the case. Could it be called 
Iiamanity, to forbear from eommitting murder? Kxactly 
tipon this ground, did the present motion stand ; being strict- 
ly a question of national justice He thanked Mr. Wilber- 
fbree, for having pledged himself so strongly to pursue his 
object, till it was aecomplished $ and* as for himself, he 
declared, that, in whatever situation he might ever be, he 
^ould use his warmest efforts for the promotion of this 
righteous cause. 

Mr. Stanley, the member for Lancashire^ rose, and de- 
elared that, when he came into the house, he intended to 
Tote against the abolitiop ; but thiit the impreaaion made; 
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both on h]§ feelings and on his understanding, was such, 
that he eould not persist in his resolution. He was now 
convinced^ that the entire abolition of the>B1aye-trade, was 
called for equally by sonnd policy and justice* Bethought 
it right and fair to avow manfully this change in his opin- 
ion. The abolition, he was sure, could not long fail of be- 
ing carried. The arguments for it were irresistible. 

The hononrable Mr. Ryder said, that he came to the 
house, not exactly in the same circumstances as Mr. Stan* * 
ley, but very undecided on the subject. He was, however, 
so strongly convinced by the arguments he had heard, that 
he was become equally earnest for the.abolition. 

Mr. 8mi(h, member for Pontefract, said, that he shovld 
not trouble the house at so late an hour, further than to en* 
ter his protest, in the roost solemn manner, against this 
trade, which he considered as most disgraceful to the coon- 
try, and contrary to all the principles of justice and reli- 
gion. 

Mr. Sumner declared himself a;;ainst the total, imme- 
diate, and unqualified abolition, which he thought would 
wound at least the prejudices of the West-Indians, and 
might do mischief; but a gradual abolition shonld have bis 
hearty support. 

Major Scott declared there was no member in the house, 
who would give a more independent vote upon this qoes* 
tion, than himself He had no concern either in the Afri- 
can or West Indian trades ; but in the present state of the 
finances of the country, he thought it would be a dangerous 
experiment to risk any one branch of our foreign commerce. 
As far as regulation would go, he would join in the measure. 

Mr. Burke said he would use but few words. He de- 
clared that he had for a long time had his mind drawn to- 
wards this great subject. He had even prepared a bill for 
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the reflation of the trade, eoneeiviog at that time, that the 
inmiediate abolition of it was a thing hardly to be hoped 
for; but when he found that Mr. Wiiberforce had serious* 
Ij undertaken the work, and that his motion was for the 
abolition, which he approved mueh more than his own, he 
had burnt his papers, and made an offering of them, in hon- 
our of his nobler propo8ttion,«much in the same manner as 
we ready that the curious books were offered up and. burnt 
at ihe approach of the Gospel. He highly a[»plauded the 
eeafessions of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Ryder, it would be a 
glorious tale for them to tell their constituents^ that it was 
iapoBsible for them, however prejudiced, if sent to hear 
diieainion in that house, to avoid surrendering up their 
hearts and judgments, at the shrine of reason. 

Mr. Drake said, that he would oppose the abolition to the 
almost. We had, by a waut of prudent conduct, lost Amer- 
i<ia. The house &houid be aware of being carried away by 
' the meteors with which they had been dazzled. The lead- 
ars, it was t>rue, were for the abolition ; but the minor ora- 
tors, the dwarfs, the pigmies, he trusted, would that night 
. carry t'he question against them. The properly of the 
West Indians was at stake ; and, though men might be gen« 
erous with their own property, they should not be so with 
the property of others. 

Mr. Wiiberforce made a short reply to some arguments 
la the course of the debate ; after which, at half past three 
lu the morning, the house divided. There appeared for 
Itr. Wilberforce's motion, eighty-eighty and against it, one 
liondred and sixty-three ; so that it was lost by a majority 
•f seventy-five votes* 

By this unfavoarable division, the great contest in which 
ve had been so long engaged, was decided. We were oblig- 
M to give way to superior nambers. Our fally however^ 
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grievons as it wai, was rendered more tolerable, Iby the eir- 
eumbtanee of having been prepared to expeet it« It was 
rendered more tolerable abo, by other eonsiderations ; for 
we had the pleasure of knowing, that we had several of 
the most distinguished charaeters in the kingdom, and al- 
most all the splendid talents of the hoose of commons, is 
our favour We knew too, that the question had nolbeen ear* 
ried against us, either by evidence or by argument ; bst 
that we were the vietims of the accidents and circumstane* 
es of the times* And as these considerations eomforled ns,' 
when we looked forward 4o future operations on this great 
question, so we found great consolation as to the past, in 
believing, that, unless human constitutions were stronger 
than they really were, we could not have done more than 
we had done towards the furtherance of the cause. 

The committee for the abolition, held a meeting soon af- 
ter this our defeat. It was the most impressive I ever at- 
tended. The looks of all bespoke the feelings of their 
hearts. Little was said previously to the opening of the 
business ; and, after it was opened, it was conducted with 
a kind of solemn dignity, which became the occasion. The 
committee, in the course of its deliberations, came to tbfc 
following resolutions : 

That the thanks of this committee, be respectfully given 
to the illustrious minority of the house of commons, whs 
lately slood forth the asserters of British justice and ha- 
manitv, and the enemies of a tralBc in the blood of man. 

That our acknowledgements are particularly due to Wil- 
liam Wilberforoe, esquire, for his unwearied exertions ts 
remove this opprobrium of our national character ; and ts 
the right honourable William Pitt, and the right honovniP' 
ble Charles James Fox, for their virtuous and dignified 69^ 
operation in the same cause. ^ 
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That the solemn deelarations of these gentlemeny and of 
llatthew Montana and William Smith, esquires, that they 
will not relinqnish, but with life, their struggle for the ab- 
olii ion of the Slave-trade, are not only highly honourable 
to themselves as Britons, as Statesmen, and as Christians,, 
hut must eventually, as the light of evi<lenee shall be more 
and more diffuned, be seconded by the good wishes of every 
man, not immediately int^rested in the continnanee of that 
detestable commerce. 

And, lastly, that antieipating^the opposition they should 
have to sustain from persons trained to a familiarity with the 
rapina and desolation neeessarily attendant on the Slave- 
trade, and sensible also of the prejudices which implieitly 
arbie from long established usages, this committee consid- 
er the late decision in the house of commons, as a deldyi 
rather than a defeat. I]d addressing a free and enlighten*. 
ed nation on a subject, in which its justice, its humanity, 
tod its wisdom are involved, they eannot despair of final 
iseeess $ and they do hereby, under an increasing eonvie- 
tmi of the excellence of their eause, and in conformity to 
the distinguished examples before them, renew their firm 
protestation, that they will never desist from appealing to 
their countrymen, till the commercial intercourse with -Af« 
riea shall cease to be polluted with the blood of its inhabi*' 
tants. 

These resolutions were published, and they were follow* 
ed hy a suitable report. 

The several committees established in the country, o» 
reeeiving the resolutions and report as before mentioned, 
iMtified their sympathy, in letters of eondulenee to that of 
London, on the late melancholy occasion ; -f&l expressed 
Cheif^determiuation to support it as long as any vestiges of 
1^ barbarous traffic should remain* 
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At length the session ended ; and thoogli, in the eourse 
of it, the afBietingf loss of the general que^ition had oeearr- 
ed, there was yet an attempt mode bj the abolittofiistii in 
parliament, which met with a better fate. The Sierra Le- 
one company received the sanetion of the legislature. The 
ohjeet of this institution, was to colonize a small portion 
of the coast of Africa. They, who were to settle there, 
^vere to have no concern in the Slave-trade, bat to discour-- 
age it as much as possible. They were to endeavoor to es« 
fablish a new species of eommerce, and to promote enltiva* 
lion in its neighbourhood, by free labour. The persons 
more generally fixed upon for colonists, were sneh Negroesi 
with their wives and families, as ehose to abandon their 
habitations in Nova-Seotia. These had followed the Brit* 
ish arms in America ; and had been settled there, as a re" 
ward for their services, by the British government. My 
brother, lately chosen a member of the committee, and who 
had essentially served the great cause of the abolition on 
many occasions, undertook a visit to ^lova-8eotia9 to see if 
those in question were willing to undergo the ehavgei and 
in that case to provide transports, and eonduet them to 8i< 
erra Leone. This object he accomplished. He embarlBed 
more than eleven hundred persons in fifteen vessels, all 
of which he took the command. On landing them^ be b^ 
came the first Governor of the new Colony. Having laid 
the foundation of it, he returned to England ; when a sic* 
cesser was appointed. From that time many unexpeeted 
circumstances, but particularly devastations by the Preieb) 
in the beginning of the war, took plaee, which eontributed 
to ruin the trading company, which was attached to it. B| 
is plea!;ing, however, to reflect, that though the objetlflfj 
the iQCititution, as far as mercantile profit was eoBcenMi 
thus failed, the other objects belonging to it^ were proHS^I w 
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Sehbolsy plaeei of worshipj agrieoltore, and the hab- 
of emiized life, were ^itabUiihed. Sierra Leone, there* 
3, now presenU tUelf as the Diediuio.-of emiization for 
•ica, ^ 

CHAPTER V. 

riou* and mceessiv matio$i9 in the house of Commom re* 
atwe'to the African date trade ; until Ua final oMitian 
n isor. 



Section i. 

THE defeat whieh we had jnst lastained, was a mat- 
of great trininph to onr opponents. When thej epn- 
•red the majoritj in the house of eommons in their fa* 
ir, they viewed the resolutions of the eommittee, whieh 
re been detailed, as the last spiteful effort of a Tanqnish* 
snd dying animal, and thej supposed that th^y had eon* 
Bed the question to eternal sleep* The eommitteei 
rever, were too deeply attaehed to the eaoae, Tanquish- 
as they were, to desert it ; and they knew also too well 
barometer of publie feeling, and the oeeasion of its 
)tuations, to despair* In the year 1787, the membera 
ihid house of eommons, as well as the people, w^re en* 
isiastie in behalf of the abolition of the trade. In the 
kT 1788, the fair enthusiasm of (he former began t^ fiide* 
1789, it died. In 1790, prejudice started up as a notions 
d in its plaee* Jn 1791 thii pnyudiee arri?ed at its gcowtl^ 
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But to what were these changes owing? Ta delay ; dur- 
ing which the mind^ having been gradnallj led to the qaes* 
tion, as a eommereial, had been gradually taken, from it, as 
a moral object. But it was possible to restore the mind to 
its proper place. Add to which, tbat the nation had never 
deserted the cause during this whole period. 

It is much to the honoiavof the English people, that 
they should have continued to feel for the existence of an 
evil which was so far removed from their sight. Bat at 
this moment (heir feelings began to be insapportabla. Ife- 
ny of them resolved, as soon as parliament had rejected 
the bill, to abstain from the use of West-Indian prodoee. 
lu this state of things, a pamphlet, written by William 
Bell Crafton, of Tewkesbury, and called «< A Sketeh of the 
Evidence, with a Recommendation on the Subject, to the 
serious Attention of People in general,^' made its appear- 
ance ; and another followed it, written by William Foi, of 
London, << On the Propriety of abstaining from W^est-hidia 
Sugar and Rum.." These pamphlets took the same ground. 
They inculcated abstinence from these artieWs as a moral 
duly ; they inculcated it, as a peaceable and const ftutional 
measure ; and they laid before the reader a troth, which 
was sufliciently obvious, tbat if each would, ahstawy the 
people would have a complete remedy for this enormous 
evil in their own povrer. 

While these things were going on, it devolved upon mt^ 
io arrange all the evidence on the part of the aholilion, un- 
der proper heads, and to abridge it into one voikiviev It 
was intended that a copy of this should be seat tntii dtflSireBt 
towns of the kingdom, that all itiia;bt know, if posatbley (be 
horrors, as far as the evidence contained them, of this eM- 
crable trade 5 and as it was possible that these eopieaiiHgkt 
lie in the places where they were sent, %vttboiit a doe at- 
tentiOB io their conleots^l resolved, with the approbation 
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of the eommiUety (o take a joungiey, and for no other pur- 
pofte thaa peraanall^r to reeommeud that they might be 
i*ead» 

The books, haring been printed^ (hey were dispatched be- 
fore me. Qf this tear, I shall give the reader na other aeeount^ 
than that of tlie progress of the renedy, whieh the people 
were then taking into their owa hands. And first I may ob- 
serve, that there was no town, through, whieh I passed, in 
which there was not some one individiial who had Felt off 
the ftse of sugar. In the smaller towns, there were from 
tea to fifly by estimation, and in the larger, from two to 
fivB iMUidred, who had made this sacriitce to yirtiie. These 
were of all ranks and parties* Rieh and poor, ehiirehmen 
•ad diasealers, liad adopted the measure* Even grocers 
bad left off trading in the article, in some plaees. In gen* 
ileasea's ^imilies, where the master ha<l set the examplCi 
the servants had often Tolantarily followed it ; and even 
ehildren, wlid were capable of nnderstanding the history 
of the snSerings of the Africans, excluded, with the most 
▼irtttous resoiation, the sweets, to which they had been ac* 
miatomedy from tlteir lips. By the best computation I 
was able to make, from notes takea; down in my journey, 
nft fewer than three hundred: thousand persons had aban- 
don^ the use of sugar* 

Having travelled over Wales, and twn thirds of Ea- 
I^Umd, I found it would be impossiblts. to visit Scotland, on 
Uie same errand* I had already, bf moving upwards and 
downwardain parallel lines,.and by^ntersecting these in the 
same manner,, passed over six. thousand miles. By the 
beatealcttlatiAnl eaoid make, I had yet two thousand to 
|ierfisf as. By means of almost incessant journey ing^^ night 
and day,.! had suffered much hk my heakb. My stren^ 
waa faUing daUy. 1 wrote tlierelbre to the commitftee tn 
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thtfl subject $ and they eoonnanieated immsdiafeiy witli Dr. 
Dieksoii) who, ob beiug applied to, visited Scotland in my 
stead. He consulted first with the committee at Edia- 
bargh9 relative to the circulation of the Abridgeinent of 
the Evidence. He then pursued his journey, and in eon- 
junction with the unwearied efforts of Mr. Campbell Halt- 
burton, rendered essential service to the causci for this 
part of the kingdom. 

The effects of the two journeys by Dr. Dickson and my- 
self, were soon visible. The people could not bear the 
fkets, which had been disclosed to them, by the Abridge- 
ment of the Evidence. They were not satisfied, many of 
them, with the mere abstinence from sugar; bnt began to 
Ibrm committees to correspond with that of London. The 
first of these appeared at Newcastle upon Tyne, so early 
as the month of October. The second was established at 
Nottingham. Other committees started up in their (urn. 
At length public meetings began to take place, and after 
this, petitions to be sent to parliament ; and these so gener- 
ally, that there was not a day for three months, Sundays 
excepted, in which ^st or six were not reserved opoui in 
some places or other in the kingdom. 

Of the enthusiasm of the nation at this time, none can 
form an opinion but they who witnessed it. There never 
was perhaps a season when so much virtuous feeling per* 
vaded all ranks. Great pains were takea by intelrested 
persons, in many places, to prevent public meetings* Bot 
no efforts could avail. The current ran with such strength 
and rapidity, that it was impossible to stem it. ^ 

And as no petitions were ever more respectable than 
those presented on this occasion, as far as they breathed 
the voice of the people, and as far as they were founded on 
a knowledge of the object which they solicited; so none 
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i¥ere ever more nuaierous, as far as we kave any reeoni^f 
Meh transactions. Not fewer tliaa three hundred and ten 
were presented from England ; one hundred and eig^jr* 
sereii from Scotland ; and twenty from Wales. Two olh* 
er petitions also for the abolitioa came from Enjland^ bit 
they were too iate for delivery. On the other side of the 
question, one was presented from Uie town of Reading^for 
regulation, in opposition to th&t for aboiition from the sane 
place. There were also four against abolition. The first 
af fbese was from certain {lersons at Derby, in opposition 
io the other from that town. The second was from Ste- 
phen Fuller, esquire, as agent for Janaiea. The third 
from J. Dawson, esquire, a slave-merehant at Liverpool* 
And the fourth from the merchants, planters, mortagees, an- 
nuitants, and others eoneerned in the Wcst^iHliau eolo* 
Hies. Taking in all tf^ese statements, the ace«»uot stood 
thus: For regulation there was one ; against all abolitioii 
there were four; and for the total aboUUon of (be trade^ 
five hundred and nineteen* 

Ob the second of April, i792, Mr. Wilberfpree ifQved 
the order of the day; which ha^ug been agreed to,^ Sir 
William Dolben was put into the ehair. 
. He then began by soliciting the caudid attention of the 
West-Indians to what he was going to deliver to the ho.MAe* 
However others might have qensured them, indiscriminate- 
ly, he hadiilways himself miid^ & distinctioii between them 
and their system. It waa the latter only, which he repro- 
bated. If aristocracy had been thought a worse forii|. of 
government than monarchy, because the people had many 
tyrants instead of one, how objectionable must be that form 
ef it, which cjusted in our colonies! Arbitrary. power 
eottld be boui^lit there by (^ny one, who could buy a slave. 
The fierceness of it was doubtless restrained by an eleva« 
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tion of mind iu many, as arising from a conseioasness of 
sopenor rank and eonsequenee : but, alas ! it was too often 
exereiied there bj the base and vulgar. The more liberal 
too of the planters, were not resident upon their estates. 
Hence a promiscuous censure of them would be unjust,, 
though their system would undoubtedly be odious. 

He then took a copious view of the advantages, which 
would arise both to the master and to the slave, if this traf- 
fic were done away; and having recapitulated and an- 
swered the different objections to such a measure, he went 
to that part of the subject, in which he described himself 
to be most interested. 

He had shown, he said, last year, that Africa was ex- 
posed to all the horrors of war$ and that most of these 
wars had their origin in the Slave-trade. 

He had shown again, that many acts of violence were 
perpetrated by the Europeans themselves. But he would 
now relate others, which had happened since. The cap- 
tain of an English vessel, lying in the riirer Cameroons, 
sent his boat with three sailors and a slave to get water. A 
black trader seized the latter, and took him away. He al- 
leged in his defence, that the captain owed him goods to a 
greater amount than the value of the slave; and that he 
would not pay him* 

This being told on board, the capjain, and a part of his 
crew, who were compelled to blacken their n^ed bodies 
that they might appear like the natives, .went on shore at 
midnight, armed with muskets and cutlasses. They fired 
on the trader's dwelling, and killed three of his children on 
the spot. The trader, being badly wounded, died whil6 
they were dragging him to the boat, and his wife being 
wounded also, died in half an hour after she was on board 
of the ship. Resistance having been made to these violent 
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;edingS| some of (he sailors were wounded, and one 
cilled. Some weeks after this affray, a chieftain oi^ 
am^ of Quarmo, went on board the same vessel, to 
iw rome cutlasses and muskets. He was going, he 
into the country to make war ; and the captain should 
half of his booty. So weU understood were the prao- 
of the trade, that his request was granted. Quarmo^ 
iver, and his associates, finding things favourable to 
design, suddenly seized the captain, threw hiiti over- 
!, hauled him into their canoe, and dragged him to the 
i ; where another party of the natives, lying in ambush, 
d such of the crew as were absent from the ship. But 
did these savages behave, when they had these differ- 
ersons in their power ? Did they not instantly retal<- 
by murdering them all ? No : they only obliged the 
iin to give an order on the vessel to pay his debts. This 
same out only two months ago, in a trial in the court 
mmon pleas, not in a trial for piracy and murder : but . 
e trial of a civil suit, instituted by some of the poor 
rs, to whom the owners refused their wages, because 
latives, on account of the villainous conduct of their 
nin, had kept them from their vessel, by detaining 
I as prisoners on shore. This instance, he said, prov- 
le dreadful nature of the Slave-trade, its cruelty, it§ 
dy, and its effect on the Africans as well as on the Ea« 
ans, who carried it on. The cool manner, in which 
ransaetion was conducted on both sides, showed that 
3 practices were not novel. It showed also the man- 
)f doing business in the trade. It must be remembered 
that these transactions were carrying on at the very 
when the inquiry concerning this trade was going for- 
1 in Parliament, and whilst the witnesses of his oppo-* 
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Bents were •(renuoutlj denying not only the aetnal, bnt the 
pogsihle, exietenee of any such depredations. 

He would now say a few words relative to the>,Middle 
PassagiTy prineipaily to show, that regulation eouid nat ef- 
ftet a care of tlie evil there. Mr. Isaae Wilson had stated 
in his evidenee, that the ship, in whieh he sailed, oi^ 
three years ago, was of three hundred and seventy teas; 
and that she carried sin hundred and two slaves. Of these 
she lost <»ie hundred and fifty-five. There were three or 
lour other vessels in eompany with lier, and whieh heloBj^ 
odto the same owners. One of these carried ton r hun« 
dred and fifty, and lost two hundred ; another earned lour 
hundred and siity*six, and lost seventy-three ; another 
five hundred and forty osix, and lost one hundred and fifly- 
eight ; and from the four together, after the landing ef 
(heir cargoes^ two hundred and twenty died He fell in 
with another vessel, whieh had lost three hundred and six- 
ty-two ; but the number, whieh had been bonght, was not 
speeified. Now, if to these act ual deaths, during and imme* 
diately after the voyage, we were to add the subsequent 
loss in the seasoning, and to consider that this wo aid be 
greater than ordinary, in cargoes whieh were landed in 
such a sifikly state, we should find a mortality, whieh if it 
were only general for a few months, would entirely depop- 
ulate the globe. 

But he would advert to what Mr. Wilson said, when ex- 
amined, as a surgeon, as to the causes of these losses, and 
particularly on board his own ship, where he had the means 
of ascertaining them. The substanee of his reply was 
this : That most of the slaves laboured under a fixed nel* 
ancholy, whieh now and then broke out into lameBtatiow 
and plaintive songs, expressive of the loss of their relatioB% 
friends, and country. Bo powerfully did this sorrow oper* 
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ate, that many of them attempted, in various wajs, to de« 
stroy themselves, and three actually eifeeted it. Others 
obstinately refused to take sostenanee ^ and tvhen the whip^ > 
and other violent means, were used to eompel them to eat^ 
they looked up in the face of the officer, who unwillingly 
executed this pkinful task, and said with a smile, in their 
own language, <' Presently we shall' be no more." This^ 
their unhappy state of mind, produced a general lans;uor 
and debility, which were increased in many instances by aa 
unconquerable aversion to food, arising partly from tiick- 
ness, and partly, to use the language of tH^ slave-captains^ 
from sulkiness. These causes naturally produced the flux. 
The contagion spread ; several were carried off daily ; 
i^nd the disorder, aided by so many powerful auxiliaries, 
resisted the power of medicine. And it was ivorth while 
to remark, that these grievous sufferings were not owing 
either to want of care on the part of the owners, or to any 
negligence or harshness of the captain ; for Mr. Wilson de- 
clared, that hjs ship was as well fitted out, and I hi' crew 
and slaves as well treated, as any body could reasonably 
expect* • 

£ven in the last year, the deaths on shipboard ^would be 
found to have been between ten and eleven per cent, on the 
whole number exported. In truth, the house* could not 
reach the cause of this mortality, by all their regulations* 
Until they could cure a broken heart, until thev ctiuld le- 
gislate for the affections, and bind by their ^tatutex^ the pas- 
sions and feelings of the mind, their labour wouiii he la 
Tain. 

Sueh were the evils of the passage. But evils were con« 
ipicuous every where, in this trade. Never was therei 
indeed, a system so replete with wickedness and cruelty* 
To whatever part of it we turned our eyes, whether to A% 
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rica, the Middle passage, or the West-Indies, we could 
find DO comfort, no satisfaction, no relief. It was tlie gra* 
^eious ordinance of Providence, both in the natural and mor* 
al world, that good should often arise out of evil. Hurri* 
tanes cleared the air : and the propagation of truth, was 
promoted by persecution. Pride, vanity, and profusion 
ooutributed often, in their remoter consequences, to the 
happiness of mankind. In common, what was in itself evil 
and vicious, was permitted to carry along with it some cir- 
IDumstanees of palliation. The \rab, was hospitable ; the 
robber, brave. We did not necessarily find cruelty assoei* 
ated with fraud, or meanness with injustice. But here the 
cikse was far othcrwiser It was the prerogative of this de? 
tested trafiic, to separate from evil its concomitant good, 
and to reconcile discordant mischiefs. It robbed war of 
its generosity*; it deprived peace of its security : we saw in 
it the vices of polished society, without its knowledge or 
its comforts; and the evils of barbarism, without its sim» 
plicity. No age, no sex, no rank, no condition was exempt 
from the fatal influence of this wide-wastitog calamity. 
Thus it i^ained to the fullest measure of pure, unmixed, 
unsophisticated wickedness ; ^qd, scorning all competitioii 
and compftrison, it stood without a rival in the secure, un- 
disputed, possession of its detestable pre-eminence.* 

He u'ould only iiqw observe, that his conviction of the 
indispensable necessity of immediately abolishing this 
trade; remained as strong as ever. Let those who talke4 



* lie then cited various autliorities, to prove, that wars were fci? 
jnented in Africa, by the white traders, for the purpose of obtain- 
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of allowing three or four years to the continaanee of it, re* 
fleet on the disgraceful scenes which had passed last yeflr. # 
As for himself, he would wash his hands of the blood ( 
which would be spilled in this horrid interval. He could 
not, howcTcr, but believe, that the hour was come, when / 
we should put a final period to the existence of this cruel^ 
traffie. Should he unhappily be mistaken, he would nevei^ 
desert the cause ; but to the last moment of his life, he 
would exert his utmost powers in its support, ^ He would 
now move, <^ That it is the opinion of this committee, thaC 
the trade carried on by British subjects, for the purpose of 
obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, ought to be abol- 
ished." 

Mr. Bailie was in hopes that the friends of ^e abolitionji 
would have been contented with the innocent blood wht^li 
had been already shed. The great island of St. Domingo^ 
bad been torn to pieces by insurrections. The most dread- 
ful barbarities had been perpetrated there. Ip the year 
1789, the imports into it exceeded five millions sterling. 
The exports from it in the same year, amounted to six mil- 
lions; and the trade employed three hundred thousand tons 
of sliipping, and thirty thousand seamen. This fine island^ 
thus advantageously situated, had been lost in consequence 
of the agitation of the question of the Slave trade. Sure- 
ly, so much mischief ought to have satisfied those who sup- 
ported it ; but they required the total destruction of all th« 
West Indian colonies, belonging to Great-Britain, to com- 
plete the ruin. 

Befpre the agitation of this impolitic question, the slaves 
were contented with their situation. There was a mutual 
confidence between them and their masters : and this con- 
tinued to be the case^ till the new doctrines were broached; ' 
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But How depots of arms were necessary on every estate ^ 
apd the seene was totally reversed. 

He would now speak of the Afriean and West; Indian 
trades. The imports and exports of these amounted to. up- 
wards of ten millions annually ; and they gave employ* 
ment to three hundred thousand tons of shipping, and to 
about twenty-five thousand seamen. These trades had 
been sanctioned by our ancestors In parliament. The laws 
for this purpose were enacted in reigns distinguished for 
the production of great and enlightened characters. We 
lieard then.of no wild and destructive doctrines like the 

J 

present. These were reserved for this age of novelty and 
innovation. But he must remind the house, that the in* 
habitants of our islands, had as good a right to the protec-^ 
tion of their'property, as the inhabitants of Great-Britain. 
Nor could it bediminished in any shape, without full com* 
pensatlon. 

Mr. Yaugban stated that, being a West-Indian by birth^ 
and connected with the islands, Ife could speak from his 
own knowledge* In the early part of his life, he was 
strongly in favour of the abolition of the Slave-trade. He 
had been educated by Dr Priestly,' and the father of Mrs. 
Barhauld ; who were both of them friends to that question. 
Their sentiments he had imbibed: but, although bred at 
the feet of Gamaliel, he resolved to judge for himself, and 
he left En£;land for Jamaica. 

He found the situation of the slaves much better than he 
had imas;ined. Setting aside liberty, they were as welloS 
as the poor in Europe. They had little want o^ clothes or 
fiief : they had a house and garden found them ; wer^ never 
imiirisoned for debts ; nor deterred from marrying through 
fear of being unable to support a family ; their orphans 
and widows were taken care of, as they thendkselves were, 
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when old and disabled ; they had medical attendance with^ 
out expense ; they had private property, which no masteii 
ever took from them 5 and they were resigned to their sit- 
uation, and looked for nothing beyond it. 

But, notwithstanding what he had said, he allowed that 
there was room for improvement ; and particularly for in- 
stilling into the slaves the principles of religioq. Where 
this should be realized, there would be less punishment, 
more work, more marriages, more issue, and more attach- 
ment to masters. 

Mr. Henry Thornton conceived, that the two last speak- 
ers had not spoken to the point. The first had described 
the happy state of the slaves in the West-Jndies. The 
latter had made similar representations; butjet had allow 
ed, that much improvement might be mlide in their condi- 
tion. But this had nothing to do with the question then Jbe- 
fore them. The manner of procu ring slaves in Africa was 
the great evil to be remedied. Africa was to be stripped 
of its inhabitants to supply a population for the West-In- 
die s. 

Thou gfa this evil had been fully Droved, he could not 
avoid stating to the house some new wkh ^vhieh had come 
to his knowledge, as a director of tSfc SicimiLeone compa- 
ny : and which would still ftfrther esfliblJnll it. The con- 
sideration, that they had taken place since the discussion 
of the last year on this subject, obliged him to relate them. 
Mr. Falconbridge, agent to the company, sitting one 
evening in Sierra Leone, heard a shout, and immediately^ 
afterwards the report of a gun. Tearing an attack, he 
armed forty of the settlers, and rushed with them to the 
place from whence the noise came. He found a poor wretch 
who had been crossing from a neighbouring village, in the 
possession of a partj of kidnappers^ who were tying bi% 
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bands. > Mr. Faleonbridge, however, dared not rescue hini) 
lest, in the defenceless state of his own town, retaliation 
might be made upon him. 

At another time a young woman, living half a mileoff,^ 
was sold^ without any criminal charge, to one of the Slave* 
ships. She was well acquainted with the agent's wife, 
and had been with her only the day before.^' Her eries wei^ 
heard; but it was impossible to relieve her. 

At another time, a young lad, one of the free settlers 
who went from England, was caught by a neighbouring 
ehief, as he was straggling alone frim home, and sold for a 
slave. The pretext was, that some one in the town of Si* 
erra Leone had committed an offence. Hence the first per- 
son belonging to it, who could be seized, was to be punish- 
ed. Happily the free settlers saw him in his chains ; and 
they recovered him, before he was conveyed to the ship. 

Such was the nature^of the Slave-trade. It had unfor- 
tunately obtained the name of a trade ; and many had been 
deceived by the appellation* But it was war, and not trade. 
It was a mass of crimes, and not commerce. It was that 
which prevented the introduction of a trade in Africa. 

He would say a few words relative to the numerous peti- 
tions, which were theii on the tabl^ of the house. They 
had shown in an estraordinafjr manuer, the opinion of the 
people. He did not wis^h to turu this into a constitutional* 
question: but he would observe, that it was of th^ utmost 
eonsequence to the maintenance of the constitution of this 
country, that the reputation of parliament should be main- 
tained. But nothing could prejudice its character so much 
as a vote, which should lead the people to believe, that the 
legislative body was the more corrupt part of it, and that it 
was slow to adopt moral principles. 
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Colonel TarletoQ repeated his arguments of the last 
year. In addition to these, he inveighed bitterly against 
the abolitionists, as a junto of seetaries, sophists, enthusi- 
asts, «nd fitnaties. He condemned the abolition as useless, 
anless other nations would take it up. He ridiculed the pe« 
titions on the table. Itinerant clergy nlen, mendicant phy- 
sieifkBS, and others, had extorted signatures from th6 sick, 
the indigent, and the traveller. School-boyS were invited 
to sign them, under the promise of a holiday. He had 
letters to produce^ which would prove all these things, 
though he was not authorized to give up the names of those 
who had written them. 

Mr. Montagu said, that, in the last session, he had sipi* 
ply entered his protest against the trade ; but now he could 
be no longer silefit ; and as these were many, who had con- 
ceived regulation to be more desirable than abolition, he 
would confine himself to that subject. 

Uegulation, as it related to the Auiner of procuring 
slaves, was utterly impossible : for how could we know the 
case of each individual, whom we forced away into bond- 
ige P Could we^ establish tribunals all aloii|; the coast, and 
in every ship, to find it out ? What judlgcs covid we get 
for such an office ? But, if this could not he done upon the 
eoast, how could we ascertain the justness of the captivity 
of by far the greatest number, who were brought from im* 
nense distances inland ? -^ 

He called up3n the planters to concur with his honoura- 
ble friend, Mr. Wilberforce, in this, great measure. He 
Fished them to consider the progress, which the opinion of 
he injustice of this trade was making in the nation at largCi 
lA manifested by the petitions; which had almost obstruct^' 
id the proceedings of the House, by their perpetual iiitro- 
liictioiu It was impossible for them te.«tiflfi tUs great 
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question. As for himself, he would renew his profession 
of last year, that he would never cease, but with life, to 
promote so glorious an end. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that even if he eould c.bneeive, tbat 
the trade was, as some had asserted it to be, founded on 
principles of humanity; that the Aft-icans were reseaed 
from death in their own country ; that, upon being carried 
to the West Indies, they were put under kind masters; 
that thftir labour there w&s easy ; that at evening they re* 
turned cheerful to their homes; that in sickness they were 
attended with care ; and that their old age wag rendered 
comfortable ; even then he would vote for the abolition of 
the Slave-trade ; inasmuch as he was convinced, that that; I 
which was fundamentally wrong, no practice conld justify. 
No eloquence could persuade him, that the Africans 
were torn from their country and their dearest connexions^ 
merely that they might lead a happier life ; or that they { 
could be placed under the uncontrolled dominion of otherS) 
without suffering. Arbitrary power would spoil the hearli 
of the best. Hence would arise tyranny on the one side, 
and a sense of injury on the other. Hence the passions 
would be let loose, and a state of perpetual enmity wouM 
follow. 

Colonel Tarleton had insinuated, that the petitions on the 
table had been obtained in an objectionable manner. He 
had the honour to present one from his constituents ; whieh 
he would venture to say had originated with themselves; 
and that there did not exist more respectable names in the 
kingdom, than those of the persons Mho had signed it. 

It had been said by another, Mr. Bailie, that the horri- 
ble insurrections in St. Domingo, arose from the discussion 
of the question of the Slave-trade. He denied the asser* 
tion; aud maintained that they were the effect of the trade 
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itself. There was a point of enduranee, beyond which 
human nature eould not go ; at whieh the mind of man rose, 
by its native elasticity , with a spring and violence propOr« 
tioned to the degree to which it had been depressed. Tho 
calamities in St. Domingo, projseeded' from the Slave-trade 
alone $ and^ if jt were continued^ similar e^ils were to be 
apprehended in our own islands. The cruelties, which 
the slaves had perpetrale^din thal/unfortunate colony, they 
bad learnt from their masters. Had not an African eyes ? 
Had he not ears ? Had he not organs^ senses, and passions ? 
If you pricked him, would he not feel the puncture and 
bleed P If you poisoned him, would he not die ? and, if you 
nrronged ]|iim, would he not revenge ? But he had said suf- 
ficient ; for he feared he could not better the instruction. 

Mr. Milbank would only just observe, that the policy df 
the measure of the abolition, was as great, as its justice 
was undeniable. Where slavery existlBd, every thing was 
out of its natural place. All improtement was at an end. 
There must also, from the nature of the human heart.ba 
oppression. He warned the planters against the dangCTW' 
fresh importations, and invited their concurrence inr tho 
measure. 

Mr. Dundas, now Lord Melville, declared, that he had 
always been a warm friend to the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, though he differed from Mr. Wilberforee, as to -the 
mode of effecting it. 

The abolitionists, and those on the opposite side of the 
question, had, both of them, gone into extremes* The for- 
mer were for the immediate and abrupt annihilation of the 
trade. The latter considered it as essentially necessary to 
the existence of the West Indian islands, and irherefore laid 
it down; that it was to be continued for ever. Such was thp 
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vast distance between the parties. He would now address 
himself to each. 

He would say first, that he a^^reed with his honourable 
friend, Mr. Wilberibrce, in very material points. He be- 
lieved the trade was not founded in policy ; that thft conti- 
nuation of it was not essential to the preservation of our 
trade with the West Indian islands ; and t]^at the slaves 
were not only to be maintained, but increased there, by 
natural population. He agreed, too, as to the propriety of 
the abolition. But when his honourable friend talked of 
direct and abrupt abolition, he would submit it to him^ 
whether he did not run counter to the prejudices of those- 
who were most deeply interested in the question ; and whe- 
ther, if he could obtain his object, without wounding these^ 
it would not be better to do it ? Did he not also forget -the 
sacred attention, which parliament had ever shown to the 
private interests affd patrimonial rights of individuals P 

He would now address himself to those who adopted the 
opposite extreme ; and he thought he should not assume^ too 
toiuch, when he said, that if both slavery, and the Slave- 
trade, could be abolished with safety to their property, it 
deeply concerned their interests to do it. 

He would conclude by stating, that he meant to propose 
a middle way of proceeding. If there was a number of 
members in the house, who thought with him, that this 
trade ought to be ultimately abolished, but yet by moderate 
measures, which should neither invade the property nor the 
prejudices of individuals ; he wished them to unite, and 
they might then reduce the question to its proper limits. 

Mr. AddingtoH, the speaker, professed himself to be one 
of those moderate persons called upon by Mr. Dundas. He 
wished to see some middle measure suggested. The fear 
of doing injury to the property of others, had hitherto pre- 
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vented him from giving an opinion against the system^ the 
continuance of which he coald not countenance* 

Mr. Fox said, that after what had fallen from the two last 
speakers, he could remain no lon^r silent. Something so 
mischievous had come out, and something so like a founda- 
tion had been laid for preserving, not only for years to 
eome, but for ever, this detestably traffic, that he should 
£eel himself wanting' in his duty, if he were not to depre- 
cate all such d eceptions and delusions upon the eovntry. 

The honourable gentlemen had called themselves mode- 
rate men : but upon this subject he neither felt, nor desired 
to feel, any thing like a sentiment of moderation. Their 
speeches had reminded him of a passage in Middleton's 
life of Cicero. The translation of it was defective, though 
it would equally suit his purpose. He says, <^ To enter in- 
to a man's house, and kill him, his wife, and family, in the 
Dight, is certainly a most heinous crime^.^ind deserving of 
death ; but to break open his house, to murder him, his 
wife, and all his children, in the night, may be still very 
right, proviiled it be done with moderation." Now, wat' 
there any thing more absurd in this passage, than to say, 
t^at the Slave-trade might be carried on with moderation ; 
for, if you could not rob or murder a single man with mode- 
ration, with what moderation could yon pillage and wound 
a whole nation ? In fact, the question pf the aholition was 
simply a question of justice. It was only, whsthef we 
should authorize by law, respecting Africa, the conKnipsion 
of crimes for which, in this country, we should forfeit our 
lives ; notwithstanding which, it was to be treated, in the 
opinion of these honourable gentlemen, with moderation. 

He would give his opinion of this traffic, in a few words. 
He believed it ta -be impolitic ; he knew it to be inhuman; 
|lie was certain it was unjust ; be thought it so inhuman and* 
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unjust, thaty if the eolooies eonld not be cultivated without 
ity they ought not to be eultivattd at all. It would be much 
better for us to be without them, than not to abolhh the 
Blave-trade. He hoped therefore that members would thig 
night aet the part whieh would do them honour. He de- 
elared^ that whether he should Tote in a large minority or 
a small one, he would never give up the eause. Whether 
in the house of parliament, or out of it, in whatev^ situa- 
tion he Uni^i ever be, as long as he had a voice to speak, 
this question should ftcver be at rest. Believing the trade 
to be of the nature of crimes and pollutions, which stained 
the houonr of the country, he would never relax his efforts. 
It was his duty to prevent man fh>nl preying jpon man ; 
and if he and his friends should die, before 'they had attain^ 
ed their glorious object, he hoped there would never be 
wanting men alive to their duty, who would continue to la- 
bour till the evil should be wholly done away. If the sitoa* 
tion of the Africans was as happy as servitude could make 
them, he could not consent to (he enormous crime of selling 
man to man ; nor permit a practice to continue, whieh put 
an entire bar to the civilization of one quarter of the globe. 
Mr. Dundas rose again, but it was only to move an 
amendment, namely, that the word ^^ gradually" should be 
inserted before the words << to be abolished" in Mr. Wil- 
herforce's motion. 

Mr. Este wished the debate to be adjourned. , 
He allowed the^e were many enormities in the trade, 
which called for regulation. There were two propositions 
before the house : the one for the immediate, and the other 
for the gradual abolition of the trade. He thought that 
members should be allowed time to compare their respective 
merits. At present his own opinion was^ that gradual 
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abolition would answer the end proposed in the l^ast exeep* 
tionable manner. • 

Mr. Pitt rejoiced that the debate had taken a tarn^ which 
contracted the question into such narrow limits. The mat- 
ter then in dispute was merely as to the time at which the 
abolition should take place. He therefore congratulated 
the house, the country, and the world, that this great point 
had been gained ; that we might now consider this trade as , 
having reeeired its condemnation ; that this eurse of man- : 
kind was seen in its true light ; and that the greatest stig- \ 
ma on our national character, which ever yet existed, was \ 
about to be removed ! Mankind, he trusted, were now like- ) 
ly to be delivered from one of the greatest practical evils 
that ever afflicted the human race ; from the most severe 
and extensive calamity recorded in the history of the world. 

tie would consider the proposition of his right honourable 
friend Mr. Dundas; that, on account of some^atrimoniaL 
rights of the West ludians, the prohibition of the Slave- 
trade would be an invasion of their Jegal inheritance. He 
would first observe, that, if this argument was worth any 
thingy it applied just as much to gradual as to immediate 
abolition. He had no doubt, that, at whatever period we 
should say the trade should cease, it would be equally set 
up ; for it would certainly be just as good an argument 
against the measure in seventy years hence, as it was 
against it now. It implied also, that parliament had no 
right to stop the importations. But had this detestable traf- 
fic received such a sanction, as placed it more out of the 
jurisdiction of the legislature for ever after, than any other 
branch of our trade P In what a situation did the proposi* 
tion of his honourable friend place the legislature of Oreat 
Britain ! It was scarcely possible to lay a duty on any one 
article^ which might not in some way affect the property of 
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indiyidaals. Bat if the laws respecting the 81a;ye-trade 
implied a contract for its perpetual coatinuaneey the house 
eoald neY«r regulate any other of the branches of our na- 
tional commerce. 

But anj contract for the promotion of this trade most, 
in his opinion^ have been void from the beginning : for if it 
iiras an outrage upon just ice, and only another name for 
fraud, robbery, and murder, what pledge could devol?e 
upon the legislature, to iucur the obligation of beeoDiing 
principals in the commission of such enormities, by sane- 
tioning their continuance ? 

But he would appeal to the acts themselvea. That of 
SZ George II. c. 81, was the one upon whi^h the greatest 
•tress wairlaid. How would the hpuse be surprised to hear, 
that the very outrages committed in the. prosecution of this 
trade, had been forbidden by that act 1 << No master of a 
ship trading to Africa," says the act, << shall by fraud, 
force, or violenee, or by any indirect practice whatever, 
take on board or carry away from that coast any Negro, or 
native of that country, or commit any violence on the na- 
tives, to the prejudice of the said trade; and every person 
so offending, shall for every such offence, forfeit one hun- 
dred pounds." But the whole trade had been demonsCrated 
to be a system of fraud, force, and violence; and therefore 
the contract was daily violated, under which the parliament 
allowed it to continue. 

But why had the trade ever been permitted at all ? Tlie 
preamble of the act would show; << Whereas the trade to 
and from Africa, is very advantageous to Great Britain, 
and necessary for supplying (he plantations and colonies 
thereunto belonging, with a sufficient number of Negroes,, at 
reasonable rates, and for that purpose the said trade should 
))e carried on." Here then we might see what the parlia^ 
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ment had in Tiew, when it passed this act. Bat no one of 
the oecasionsy on which it grounded its proceedings, now 
existed. He would plead, then, the act itself as an argu- 
ment for the abolition. If it had been proved that, instead 
of being very advantageous to Great Britain, it wm the 
most destructive to her interests ; that it was the ruin of her 
seamen ; that it stopped the extension of her manufactures : 
if it had lieen proved, in the second place, that it was not 
now necessary for the supply of our plantations with Ne- 
groes \ if it had been further established, that it was from 
the beginning, contrary to the first principles of justice, 
and consequently that a pledge for its continuance, had one 
been attempted to be given, must have been absolutely void; 
where in this act of parliament was the contract to be 
fovnd, by which Britain was bound, as she was said to be, 
never u listen to her own true interests, and to the cries of 
the natives bf Africa ? Was it not clear, that all argument, 
founded on the supposed pledge of parliament, made 
against those wlio employed it ? 

On the great subject of the civilization of Africa, which, 
he confessed, was near his heart, he would yet add a few 
oh^rvations. And first he would say, that the present de- 
plorable state of that country, especially when we reflected 
that her chief calamities were to be ascribed to us, called 
fur our generous aid, rather than justified any despair, on 
•ur part, of her recovery, and still less a repetition of uur 
injuries* On what ground of theory or history did we act, 
when we supposed that she was never to be reclaimed ? 
There was a time, which it might be now fit to call to re- 
membrance, when human sacrifices, and even this very 
practice of the Slave-trade, existed in our own island. 
Slaves, as we may read in Henry's History of Great Bri« 
tain, were formerly an established article of our exports. 
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^< Great nambers,'^ he says, ^< were exported, like eattle, 
from the British coast, and were to be seen exposed for sale 
in the Roman market." << Adultery, witchcraft, and debt," 
says the same historian, *^ were probably some of the chief 
sources of supplying the Roman market with British 
slaves : prisoners taken in war, were added tb the nnmber : 
there might be also among them some unfortunate game- 
sters, wbo^ after having lost all their goods, at length, 
staked themselvei^ their wives, and their children." Now 
every one of these sources of slavery, had been stated to be, 
at this hour, a source of slavery in Africa. If these prac- 
tices, therefore, were to be admitted as proofp of the natural 
incapacity of its inhabitants, why might they not have been 
applied to ancient Britain ? Why might not then some 
Roman senator, pointing to British barbarians, have f^' 
dieted with equal boldness, that these were a pe<»F<C9 ^^^ 
were destined never to be free ; who were wiihont the un- 
derstanding necessary for the attainmeut of useful arts ; 
depressed by tlie hand of Nature, below the level of the hn- 
niau species ; and created to form a supply of slaves for the 
rest of the world ? 

If then we viewed with gratitude the contrast between 
our present and our former situation ; if we shuddered to I 
think of the misery ,which would still have overwhelmed os, 
had our country continued to the present times, throogll 
some cruel policy, to be the mart for slaves to the more civ* 
ilized nations of the world ; God forbid, that we should 
any longer subject Africa to the same dreadful scourge, 
and eiclude the sight of knowledge from her coasts^ whiek 
had reached every other quarter of the globe 1 

He trusted we should no longer continue this eommeree j 
and that we should no lonsrer consider ourselves as confer- 
ring too great a boon on the natives of Africa^ in resto/ioj 
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them to the rank of human beings. He trusted we should 
not think ourselves too liberal, if, by abolishing the Slave* 
trade,- we gave them the same eommon chance of civiliza- 
iion, with other parts of the world. If we listened to the 
toiee of reason and duty this night, some of us might 
live to see a reverse of that picture, from which we now 
turned our eyes with shame. We might live to behold the 
natives engaged in the calm occupations of industry^ and in 
the pursuit of a just commerce. We might behold the 
beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their 
land, which at some happy period in still later times, might 
blaze with full lustre ; and joining their influence to that of 
pure religion, might illuminate and invigorate the most dis- 
tant extremities of that immense continent. 

The great and happy change to be expected in the state 
of ber inhabitants was, of ail the various benefits of the 
abolition, in his CMtimation the most extensive and impor- 
tant. He should vote against the adjournment; and he 
should also oppose every proposition, which tended either 
to prevent, or even to postpone for an hour, the total abo- 
lition of the Slave trade. 

Mr. Pitt having concluded his speech, at about six in the 
noming, Sir William Dolben, the chairman, proposed the 
following questions. On the motion of Mr. Dundas, <' that 
tfie abolition should be gradual ;" when the votes for gra- 
dual, exceeded those for immediate, by one hundred and 
ninety-three, to one hundred and twenty-five. \l^ then put 
the amended question, that << it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that the trade ought to be gradually abolished.'' 
The committee having divided again, the votes for a gra- 
jdaal abolition \%ere two hundred and thirty, and those 
against any abolition, were eighty.five. 

Cc2 
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I' 
After this debate, tbe eommittee for the abolition of the 

Slave-tr&de held a meeting. They iroted their thanks to 
Mr. Wilberforee, for his motion, and to Mr. Pitt, Mr, Fox, 
and those other members of the house, who had supported 
it. The J resolved also, that the house af commons, hay- 
ing determined that the Slaye-trade ought to be gradnally 
abolished, had bj that decision manifested their opinion, 
that it was cruel and unjust. They resolved ^also, that a 
gradual abolition of it was not an adequate remedy for its 
injustice and cruelty ; neither could it be deemed a compli- 
ance with the general wishes of the people, as expressed in 
their numerous and urgent petitions to parliament. And 
they resolved lastly, that the interval, in whieli the Slave- 
trade should be permitted to continue, afforded a prospect 
of redoubled cruelties and ravages on the coast of Africa; 
and that it imposed therefore an additional obligation on 
every friend to the cause, to use all constitutional means to 
obtain its immediate abolition. 

On the twenty-third of April, the house of commons re 
solved itself into a committee of the whole house, to consi" 
der ihe subject again ; and Mr. Beaufoy was put into the 
chair. 

Mr. Dundas^ upon whom the task of introducing a bill 
for the gradual abolition of the Slave-trade now devolved, 
rose to offer the outlines of a plan for that purpose. He 
intended^ he said, immediatelj to abolish that part of the 
trade, by which we supplied foreigners with slaves* Tbe 
other part of it was to be continued seven years from the 
iirst of January next. He gronnded the necessity of iti 
continuance till this time upon the documents of the Negro 
population in the different islands. In many of'these, 
slaves vvere imported, but they were re exported nearly ii 
equal numbers. Now all these he considered to be in A 
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state to go on withoat future gupplies from Africa. Jamai- 
ca and the ceded ialands retained almost all the slaves im- 
ported into them. This he considered as a proof that these 
had not attained the same desirable state ; and it was. there- 
fore neeessarj) that the trade should be eon tinned longer on 
this aeeount. It was his intention, however, to provide 
proper punishments, while it lasted, for abuses both in Afri- 
ca and the Middle Passage. He would take care, as far as 
he could, that none but joung slaves should be brought from 
the Coast of Africa. He would encourage establishments 
there for a hew spee^es of traffic. Foreign nations should 
be invited to concur in the abolition. He should propose a 
preedial rather than a personal service for the West Indies, 
and institutions, bj which the slaves there should be ia- 
strncted in religious duties. He concluded by reading seve* 
tal resolutions, which he would leave to the future conside- 
ration of the house. 

Mr. Pitt then rose. He deprecated the resolutions alto* 
gether. He denied ajso the inferences, which Mr. Dundai 
had drawn from the West Indian documents relative to the 
Negro population. He had looked over his own calcula* 
tions from the same documents again and again, and ha 
would submit them, with all their data, if it should be ne« 
eessary to the house. 

Mr. Wilberforee and Mr. Fox held the same language. 
They contended also, that Mr. Dundas had now proved, a 
thousand times more strongly than ever, the necessity of im« 
mediate abolition All the resolutions he had read were 
operative against his own reasoning. The latter observed, 
that the Slave-traders were in future only to be allowed to 
steal innocent children, from their disconsolate parents. 

After a few observations by lord Sheffield, Mr. Drak«^ 
colonel Tarleton, and Mr. Rolle, the hoase adjourned. 
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-. On the twenty-fifth of April it resumed the eoa»ideration 
of ihe subject. Mr. Dundas then went oVer his former res- 
olutions, and concluded by moving, <^ that it should not be 
lawful to import any African Negroes into any British eolo« 
nies, in ships owned or navigated by Britbh subjects, at 
any time aAer the first of January, 1800." 

Lord Momington, now marquis Wellesley, rose to pro« 
pose an amendment. He congratulated bis countrymen, 
that the Slavertrade had received its death wound. This 
traffic was founded in injustice ; and between right and 
wrong there could be no compromise. AA'if'a was not.to be 
sacrificed to the apparent good of the VVest-Indies. 

After many observations, he concluded by moving, ** that 
'the year 1798, be substituted in the place of the year 1800." 

In the course of the debate, which followed, Mr. Burdon 
stated his conviction of the necessity of immediate aboli- 
tion 'y but he would support the amendment, as the shortest 
of the terms proposed. 

Mr. Robert Thornton would support it also, as the only 
choice lefl him. He dared not accede to a motion, by which 
we were to continue for seven years, to imbrue our haads in 
innocent blood. 

Mr. William Smith exposed the wickedness of restrict- 
ing the trade to certain ages. The original motion, he 
said, would only operate as a transfer of cruelty from the 
aged and the guilty to the young and the innocent. He en- 
treated the house to consider, whether, if it related to their 
own children, any one of them would vote for it. 

Mr. Windham had hitherto felt a reluctance, to speaking, 
not from the abstruseness, but from the simplicity of the 
subject; but he could no longer be silent, when he 
o^bserved those arguments of policy creeping again out of 
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their Iarking-plaeeS| H^hieh had fled before elaqaence andT 
truth. 

Sir James Johnstone eoutended for the immediate iiUoli« 
tion of the trade. He had introduced the plough into his 
own plantation in thos West-Indies, and he found the land 
produced more sugar than when euUivated in the ordinary 
way by slaves. Even for the sake of the planters, he hop- 
ed the abolition would not be long delayed. 

Mr. Dundas replied : after which a division took place. 
The number of votes in favour of the original motion were 
one hundred and fifty-eight, and for the amendment, one 
hundred and nine. 

On the 27th of Ajgril the house resumed the subject. Mr. 
Dundas moved, as before, that the Slave-trade should 
eea^e in the year 1800 ; upon which lord Momington mov- 
ed, that the year 1799, should be substituted for the lat- 
ter period. 

A division haLving taken place, the number of votes in fa*' 
vour of the original motion were one hundred and sixty- 
one, and in favour of lord Momington's amendment for the 
year 1795, one hundred and twenty-one. Sir Edward 
KnatehbuU, however, seeing that there was a disposition 
in the house to bring the matter to a conclusion, and that 
a middle line would be preferred, moved that the year 1796 
should be substituted for the year 1800. Upon this the 
house divided again ; when there appeared for the original 
motion only one hundred and thirty-two, but for the amend- 
ment one hundred and fifty-one. 

The gradual abolition having been now finally ftgreed 
upon for the year 1796, a committee was named, which car- 
ried the resolution to the lords* 

On the' eighth of May, the lords were summoned tq con« 
sid^r it. Lord Stormont, after having spoken for some 
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time^ moved) that thej should hear evideDce upon it. Lord 
Grenville opposed the motion od aceouut of the delay, 
which woald arise from an examination of the witnesses by 
the house at large ; but he moved that such witnesses 
should be examined by a committee of the house. Upon 
this a debate ensued, and afterwards a division ; when the 
original motion was carried, by sixty-three against thirty* 
six. 

On the 15th of May the lords met again. Evidence was 
fhen ordered to be summoned in behalf of those inierested in 
the continuance of the trade. At length, it was introdae- 
ed I but on the fifth of June, when only seven persons had 
been examined, a motion was made and carried, that the 
further examinations should be postponed to the next ses« 
kion« 

Suction ii. 

The resolution adopted by the commons that the trade 
should cease iif 1796, was a matter of great joy to many ; 
and several, in consequence of it^ returned to the use of su* 
gar. The committee, however, for the abolition did not 
view it in the same favourable light. They considered it 
as a political manoeuvre to frustrate the accomplishment 
of the object. 

Parliament having met, Mr. Wilberforce, in February 
1793, moved, that the house resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole house on Thursday next, to consider of the 
circumstances of the Slave-trade. This motion was oppo8« 
ed by Hir William Yonge, who moved, that this day six 
moQtlis should be substituted for Thursday next. A debate 
^ ensued : of this, however, as well as of several whioh fol« 
lowed, I shall gi^e no account ; as it would be tedious to- 
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the reader to hear a repetition of the same argaments. 
Suffice it to say, that the motion was lost by a majority of 
sixty-one to fiilty-three. 

This sudden refusal of the house of commons to renew 
their own vote of the former year, gave great uneasiness to 
the friends of the eanse. Mr, Wilberforce, however, re- 
solved, that the session should not pass without an attempt 
to promote it in another form ; and accordingly, on the four- 

. teenthof May he movedfor leave to bring in a bill to abol- 
' i^ that part of the Slave-trade, by which the British mer- 
cliants supplied foreigners with slaves. This motion was 
opposed like the former ; but was carried by a majority of 
«even. The bill was then brought in : and it passed its 
. first and second reading with little opposition ; but on the 
fifth of June, notwithstanding the eloquence of Mr. Pitt 
und of Mr. Fox, and the very able speeches of Mr. Francis, 

. Mr. Courtenay, and others, it was lost by a majority of 
-thirty-one to twenty-nine. 

In the interval between these motions the question expe- 
rieneed in the lords considerable opposition. The duke of 
Clarence moved, that the house should not proceed in the 
consideration of the Slave-trade till after the Easter recess. 
The earl of Abingdon was still more hostile afterwards. 
He deprecated the new philosophy. It was as full of mis- 
•ehief as the Box of Pandora. The doctrine of the aboli* 
|]«B of the Slave-trade was a species of it ; and he conclud- 
ed by iBoving, that all further consideration of the subject 

L lie p08tp<Hied. To the epithet, then bestowed upon the ab- 
olitionists by this nobleman, the duke of Clarence added 
those of fanatics and liypocrites, among whom he included 
Mr. Wilberforce by name. All the other lords, however, 
who jvere present, manifested such 4i dislike to the senti- 
nentsof the earl of Abingdon, that he withdrew his mo- 
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After thiSf the hearing of evideoee on the resolution of 
the house of eommons was resumed ; and «even persons 
were examined before the close of the session. 

The committee for the abolition could not view the pro- 
ceedings of both houses of parliament on this subject during 
the year 1798, without being alarmed for the fate of their 
question. In looking to their future services, one thing, 
and only one, seemed practicable ; and this was necesary ; 
namely, to complete the new body of evidence, which they 
had endeavoured to form in the preceding year. The de« 
termination to do this, rendered another journey on my 
part indispensable ; and I undertook it, broken down as my 
constitution then was, beginning it in September 1793, and 
completing it in February 1704. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in this interval, had digested his plan 
of operation! ; and accordingly, early in the sessipn of 1794, 
he asked leave to renew his former bill, to abolish that 
part of the trade, by means of which British merchants 
supplied foreigners with slaves. This request was oppos- 
ed by Sir William Yonge ; but it was granted, on a 'divi* 
sion of the house, by a majority of sixty-three to forty 
votes.* 

After this, the question was in a desperate state ; for if 
the commons would not renew their own resolution, and the 
lords would not abolish the foreign part of the Slave-trade, 
what hope was there, of success ? It was obvionstoo, 
that in the former house, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dunda^ voted 
against each other. In the latter, the lord, ehaneellor 



* A bill was accordingly introduced, which passed the Conunoiif« J % 
but was finally lost in the house of F^rs. • ^ liiL 
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TLaHow opposed every motion in favour of Ibe caase. 
The committee the refofe, were reflueed to this 5 either they 
must exert themselves without hope, or they must wait till 
gome ehange should take plaee in their favour. As far as 
I myself was coneemed, all exertion was then T>ver. The 
nervous system was almost shattered to pieees. Both my 
memory and my hearing failed me. Sudden dizziness seiz- 
ed my head. A eonfosed singing iQ the ears followed me, 
wherever I went. On going to bed the very stairs seemed 
to danee up antl down under me, so that, misplacing my* 
fbot, I sometimes fell. Talking too, if it continued but 
half an hour, exhausted me, so that profuse perspirations 
followed ; and the same effect was produced, even by an ac- 
tive exertion of the mind for the like time. These disor- 
Aem had been brought on by degrees, in consequence of the 
severe labouris necessarily attached to the promotion of the 
eaose. For seven years I had a correspondence to main- 
tain with four hundred persons, with my own hand. I had 
some book or other annually to write in behalf of the cause. 
Id this time I had travelled more than thirty-five thousand 
iniles,in search of evidence, and a great part of these jour- 
neys in the night. All this time my mind had been on the 
stretch. Jt had been bent too, to this one subject ; for I had 
net even leisure to attend to my own eoueerns. The vari- 
oae instances of barbarity, which had come successively to 
my knowledge within this period, had vexed, harassed, and 
li,fflteted it. The wound, which these had produced, was 
rendered still deeper by those cruel disappointments before 
related, whi^li arose from the reiterated refusal of persons 
to give their testimony, after 1 had travelled hundreds of 
miles in quest of them. But the severest stroke was that 
inflieted by the persecution, begun and pursued by persons 
interested in the cpntinaanee of the tr4de> of such witness- 
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eg as had been examined against them ; and whom on f^e« 
count of their dependent situation in life, it was most e^isy 
to oppress. As I had been the means of bringing these lor- 
ward on these oecasions, they naturally came to me, when 
thus persecuted, as the author of their miseries and their 
ruin. From their supplications and wants, it would have 
been ungenerous and ungrateful to have fled. These dif- 
ferent circumstances, by acting together, had at length 
brought me into the situation just mentioned ; and I was 
therefore obliged, though very reluctantly, to be borne oat 
of the field, where I had placed the great honour and glo- 
ry of my life. 

Mr. Wilberforce and the members of the eonimittee, 
whose constitutions had not suffered like my own, were 
still left^ and they determined to persevere in the promo- 
tion of their great object, as long as their health and their 
faculties permitted them. The former, accordingly, in the 
month of February l79d, moved in the house of commons, 
for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of the Siave- 
Irade. This motion was then necessary, if, according to 
the resolution of that house, the Slave-trade was to cease 
in 1706. It was opposed, however, by Sir William Yonge, 
and unfortunately lost by a majority of seventy-eight, to 
fifty-seven. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Wilberforce renewed his efforts io 
the commons. He asked leave to bring in a bill for the 
abolition of the Slave-trade, but in a limited time. The mo- 
lion was opposed as before } but on a division, there were 
for it ninety-three, and against it only sixty-seven. 

The bill having been brought in, was opposed in its §e« 
eond reading ; but it was carried through by a majority 
(if sixty-four to thirty-one. 
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In a future stage it was opposed again ; but it triumphed 
bj a majority of seventy-six to tliirtyone. Mr. Elliott 
was then put into the chair. Several clauses were adopt- 
ed ; and the first of March 1797 was fixed for the abolition 
of the trade : but in the next stage of it, after a long speech 
from Mr.Dundasi it was lost by a majority of seventy- four, 
against seventy. 

In the year 1798, Mr. Wilberforce asked leave to renew 
his former bill, to abolish the Slave-trade within a limited 
time. On a division, there appeared to be for Mr. Wilber- 
force's motion eighty-three, but against it eighty-seven. 

In the year 1799 Mr. Wilberforce, undismayed by these 
different disappointments, renewed his motion* Colonel 
M. Wood, Mr. Petrie, and others, ^mong whom were Mr. 
Windham and Mr. Dundas, opposed it. Mr. Pitt, Fox, 
W. Smith, Sir William Dolben, Sir R. Milbank, Mr. Hob- 
house, and Mr. Canning, supported it. 

When the house divided ; it appeared that there were 
for Mr. Wilberforee's motion seventy-four, but against it 
eighty-two. 

I cannot conclude this section without offering a few re- 
marks. And, first, I may observe, that Mr. Wilberforce, 
upon whom too much praise cannot be bestowed for his per/ 
severance from year to year, amidst the disheartening cir- 
cumstances ivhich attended his efforts, brought every new 
argument to bear, which either the discovery of new light, 
. or the events of the times produced. I may observe also, 
injustice to the memories of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, that 
there was no debate within this period, in which they did 
not take a part ; and in which they did not irradiate others 
from the profusion of their own light : and, thirdly, that in 
consequence of the efforts of the three, conjoined with those 
of others, the great cause of the abolition was secretly gain- 
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ing ground. Many memberg who were not eonneeted with 
the trade, but who had yet hitherto supported it, were on 
the point of conversion. Though the question had oscillat- 
ed baeknards and forwards, so that an ordinary spectator 
could have discovered no' gleam of hope at these timesi 
nothing is more certain, than that the powerful eloquence 
then displayed, had smoothed the resistance to it ; had 
shortened its vibrations^ ; and had prepared it for a state of 
rest. 

Section hi. 

The question had now been brought forward in almost 
every possible way, and yet had been eventually lost. The 
total and immediate abolition had been attempted ; and 
then the gradual. The gradual again had been tried for 
the year 1793, then for 1790, and then for 1796, at wbieh 
period it was decreed, but never allowed to be executed. 
An abolition of a part of the trade, as it related to the sop- 
ply of foreigners with slaves, was the next measure propcs* 
ed ; and when this failed« the abolition of another part of 
it) as it related to the making of a certain portion of tbe 
coast of Africa sacred to liberty, was attempted : but this 
failed also. Mr. Wilberforce therefore thought it prudent, 
not to press the abolition as a mere annual measure, but to 
allow members time to digest the eloquence, ^whieh had 
been bestowed upon it for the last five years, and to wait 
till some new circumstances should favour its introductioo. 
Accordingly he allowed the years ISOO, 1801, 18P2, and 
1803 to pass over, without any further parliamentary notice) 
than the moving for certain papers ; during which he totk 
an opportunity of assuring the house, that he h&d not 
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grown eool in the eaase, but that he would agitate it in a 
future session. 

The year ISQI*, was fixeil upon for renewed exertion. 
Among the reasons for fixing upon this year, one miEiy be as- 
signed, namely, that the Irish members, in eonsequence of 
the union which had taken place between the two countries, 
had then all taken their seats in the house of commons^ 
and that most of them were friendly to the cause. 

This being the situation of things, Mr. Wilberforce, on 
the thirtieth of March, asked leave to renew his bill for tho 
abolition of the Slave-trade within a limited time. Mr. 
Fuller opposed the motion. A debate ensued. Colonel 
Tarleton, Mr. Dievaynes, Mr. Addington, and Mr. Man* 
ning spoke against it. 

Sir Robert Buxton, Mr. Pitt, Fox,,and Barham, spoke in 
favour of the motion. 

Lord de Blaquiere observed, << it was the first time the 
question had been proposed to Irishmen as legislators. He 
believed it would be supported by most of them. As to the 
people of Ireland, he could pledge himself, that they were 
hostile to this barbarous traffic." An amendment having 
been proposed by Mr. Manning, a division took place upon 
it, when leave was given to bring in the bill, by a majority 
of one hundred and twenty- four, to forty-nine. 

On the seventh of June, when the second reading of the 
bill was moved, it was opposed by Sir William Yonge, 
Dr. Laurence, Mr. C. Brook, Mr Dent, and others. The 
second reading was supported by Sir Ralph Miibank, Mr. 
Piit, Fox, William S^th, Whitbread, Francis, Barham, 
and by Mr. Grenfell, and Sir John Newport. Upon a di- 
vision, there appeared for the second reading one hundred^ 
and against it forty- two. 

Dd3 
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On (he (went j-seventh of June, the bill was opposed i|^ 
its last stas^e. by Sir W- Young, Mr. Diekenson, G. Rose, ^ 
Addini^lon, and Dent: and supported by Mr. Pitt, >¥• 
Smith, Francis, and Barham : when it was. carried by a 9 
majority of Mity-uine, to thirty-six. It was then taken up ^ 
to the lords : but on a motion of lord Hawkesbury, then a 
member of that house, the diseussion of it was postponed 
to the next year. 

In the year ld05, Mr. Wilberforee renewed his motion 
of the former year. Colonel Tarleton, Sir William Yonge, 
Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Gaseoyne opposed it. Leaye, how- 
ever, was jB^ven him to introduce his bill. 

On the second reading of it, a serious opposition took 
place ; and an amendment was moved, for postponing it till 
that day six months.^ The amendment was opposed by 
Mr. Fox aud Mr. Uuddlestonc. The latter could not help 
lifting his voice against this monstrous traffic in the sinews 
and hloodof man, the toleration of Mhich had so long been 
the disgrace of the British legislature. He did not charge 
the enormous guilt resulting from it upon the nation at 
larfi;e; for tlie nation had washed its hands of it by the nu- 
merous petitions it had sent against it ; and it had since 
been a matter of astonishment to all Christendom, how the 
constitutional guardians of British freedom, should have 
sanctioned, elsewhere, the greatest 8}stem of cruelty aud 
oppression in the world. 

The amendment was supported by Sir William Yonge, 
Sir William Pulteney, colonel Tarleton, Mr. Gaseoyne, C. 
Brook, and Hiley Addington. Oft dividing the house upon 
it, there appeared for it seventy* seven, but against it only 
seventy. 

This loss of the question, after it had been carried in (be 
last year by so great a majority, being quite unexpected; 
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ifas a matter of severe diiappointment ; and might have 
discouraged the friends of the eause, in this infancy of their 
renewed efibrts« if they had not discovered the relison of its 
failure. After due consideration it appeared, that no few* \ 
er than nine members^ who had never been absent onee in 
sixteen years when it was agitated, gave way to engage- 
ments on the day of the motion, from a belief that it was 
safe. It appeared also, tjhat out of the great number of 
Irish members, who supported it in the former year, only 
nine were in the house, when it was lost. It appeared also 
that, previously to this event, a eanvass, more importunate 
than had been heard of on any former oeeasion, had been" 
made among the latter, by those interested in the contiua-* 
ance of the trade. Many of these, unacquainted with the 
detail of the subject, like the English members, admitted 
the dismal representations, which were then made to them. 
The desire of doing good on the ope hand, and the fei^r 
of doing injury on the other, pef plei^ed them ; and in this 
dubious state they absented themselves at the time men- 
Uoned. ' 

The causes of the failure having been foun4 aceidentaly 
and capable of a remedy, it wa^ resolved, that an attempt 
should be made immediately in the houste in a new form. 
Accordingly, lord Henry Petty signified his intention of 
bringing in a bill, for the abolition of the foreign part of the 
Slave-trade; but the impeachment of lord Melville, and 
other weighty matters coming on, the notice was not acted 
upon in that.session. 

}t was now almost certdp* tp the ineipressible joy of the 
committee, that the cause, with proper vigilance, eould be 
carried in the next session, in the house of comt^oi^s. It 
became them therefore to prepare to support it. In advert* 
iBg to measures for thiaporpoiei it oci^unr^ to thevi, t^bM 
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(he house of lordfl, if the qoestion should be then earned to 
them from the eommonsy mig-ht insist upon hearing evi- 
dence on the general subject. But, alas ! even the body of 
witnesses, which had been last collected, was broken by 
death or dispersion. It was therefore to be formed again. 
In this situation it devolved upon me, as I had now return- 
ed to the committee, after an absence of nine yearS) to take 
another journey for this purpose. 

This journey I performed with extraordinary success. 
In the course of it I had also much satisfaction on another 
account. I found the old friends of the cause still faithful 
to it. It was remarkable, however^ that the youth of the 
rising generation, knew but little about the question. For^ 
the last eight or nine years, the committe had not circulated 
any books ; and the debates in the commons, during that 
time, had not furnished them with the means of an adequate 
knowledge concerning it. When, however, I conversed 
with these, as I travelled along, I discovered a profound 
attention to what I said ; an earnest desire to know more of 
the subject ; and a generous warmth in favour of the injured 
Africans, which I foresaw could soon be turned into enthu« 
siasm. Hence I perceived that the cause furnished us with 
endless sources of rallying ; and that the ardour, which we 
had seen with so much admiration in former years, could be 
easily renewed. I 

I had scarcely finished my journey, when Mr. Pitt died. 
This event took place in January 1806. I shall stop there* 
fore to make a few observatio|is upon his character, as it 
related to this cause. This ^reel myself bound in jostiee 
to do, because his sincerity towards it, has been generallj 
questioned. 

The way, in which Mr. Pitt became acquainted with 
this question^ has already been explained. A fevr doubts 
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having beea removed, when it was first started, he pro- 
fessed himself a iViend to the abolition. The first proof 
whieh he gave of his friendship to it, is known but to few ; 
but it is, nevertheless true, that so early as in 1788, he oc- 
easioned a eommunieation to be made to the French govern- 
ment, in which he recommended an union of the two coun- 
tries for the promotion of the great measure. This propo- 
. sition seemed to be then new and strange to the court of 
France ; and the answer was not favourable. 

From this time his efforts were reduced within the boun- 
daries of his own power. As far, however, as he had 
scope, he exerted them. If we look at him in his parlia- 
mentary capacity, it must be acknowledged by JEill, that he 
took an active, strenuous, and consistent part ; and this year 
alter year, by whieh he realized his professions. In my 
own private commnnieations with him, which were fre- 
quent, he never failed to give proofs of a similar disposi- 
tion. I had always free access to him. I had no previous 
note or letter to write for admission. Whatever papers I 
wanted, he ordered. He exhibited also in his conversation 
with me on these occasions, marks' of a more than ordinary 
interest in the welfare of the cause. Among the subjects^ 
which were then started, there was one, which was always 
near bis heart. This was the civilization of Africa. He 
looked upon this great work, as a debt due to that conti- 
nent, for the many injuries we had inflicted upon it : and 
had the abolition succeeded sooner, as in the infaney of his 
exertions he had hoped, I know he had a plan% suited no 
doubt, to the capaciousness of his own miud, for such estab- 
lishments in Africa, as he conceived would promote in due 
time this important end. 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, having been called to the 
head of (he executive government on the death of Afr. Pittj 
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the cause was ushered into parliament under new auspiees. 
In a former year his majesty had issued a proclamation^ 
by which British merchants were forbidden, with certain 
defined exceptions, to impott slaves into the colonies, which 
had been conquered by the British arms in the course of the 
war. This circumstance afforded an opportunity of trying 
the question in the house of commons, with the greatest 
hope of success. Accordingly Sir A. Pigott, the attorney- 
general, as an officer of the crown, brought in a bill on the 
thirty-first of March 1806, the first object of which was, to 
give effect to the proclamation now mentioned. The se- 
cond was, to prohibit British subjects from being engaged 
in importing slaves into the colonies of any foreign power, 
whether hostile or neutral. And the third was, to prohibit 
British subjects, and British capital, from being employed 
in carrying on a Slave trade in foreign ships : and also to 
prevent the 'outfit of foreign ships from British ports. 

Sir A. Pigott, on the introduction of this bill, made an 
appropriate speech. The bill was supported by Mr. Foi, 
Sir William Yonge, Mr. Brook, and Mr. Bagwell ; but op- 
posed by generals Tarleton and Gascoyne, Mr. Rose, Sir 
Robert Peele, and Sir Charles Price. On the third read- 
ing, a division being called for, there appeared for it thirty- 
five, and against it only thirteen. 

On the seventh of May it was introduced into the lords. 
The supporters of it there were, the duke of Gloucester, 
lord Grcnville, the bishops of London and St. Asaph, the 
earl of Buckinj<hamshire, and the lords Holland, Lander- 
dale, Auckland, Sidmouth, and £llenborough. The oppo- 
ser«< were, the dukes of Clarence and Sussex, the marquis 
of ^ligov the earl of Westmoreland, and the lords Eldon 
and Sheffield. At length a division took place, when there 
appf'ared to be in favour of it forty-three, and against it 
eighteen. 
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During the discussions, to wliich this bill ^re birth^ 
lord Grenville and Mr. Fox declared in substance, in their 
respective houses of parliament, that thej felt (he question 
of the Slave-trade to be one, which involved the dearest 
interests of humanity, and the most urgent claims of policy^ 
justice, and religion ; and that, should they succeed in ef- 
fecting its abolition, they woiild regard that success as 
entailing more true glory on their administration, and more 
honour and advantage on their country, than any other 
measure, in v^hich they could be engaged. The bill having 
passed, the first which dismembered this cru3l trade, it was 
thought proper f o follow it up in a prudent manner } and, 
as there was not then time, in the advanced period of the 
session, to bring in another for the total extinction of it, to 
move a resolution, by whicli both houses should record 
those principles, on which the propriety of the latter mea- 
sure was founded. It was judged also expedient that Mr* 
Fox, as the prime minister in the house of commons, should 
introduce it there. 

On the tenth of June Mr. Fox rose. He began by saying 
that the motion, with which he should conclude, would 
tend in its consequences to effect the total abolition of the 
Slave-trade ; and he confessed that, since he had sat in that 
house, a period of between thirty and forty years, if lie had 
done nothing else, but had only been instrumental in carry- 
ing through this measure, he should think his life well 
spent ; and should retire quite satisfied, that he^ad not 
lived in vain. 

He combated the argument, that the abolition would ruin 
the West Indian islands. In doing this, he paid a hand- 
some compliment to the memory of Mr Pitt, whose speech 
upon this particular point was, he said, the most powerful 
and convincing, of any he had ever heard. Indeed they^ 
who had not heard it^ could have no notion of it. 
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He called upon the friends of this great man to show 
their respcet for hit memory bj their votee ; and he con- 
cluded n'ith moving) ^' that thi« house, considering the Af- 
rican Slave-trade to be contrary to theprineiplesof justice^ 
humanitjj and policy, wilU ^vith all practicable ezpeditioui 
take effectual measures for (he abolition of the said trade^ 
in such a manner, and at such a period, as may be deemed 
advisable." 

Sir Ralph Milbank rose, and seconded the motion. 

General Tarleton rose next. He deprecated the aboli- 
tion, on account of the effect which it would have onifae 
trade and revenue of the country, 

Mr. Francis said, the merchants of Liverpool were at 
liberty to ask for compensation ; but he, for one, would nev- 
er grant it for the loss of a trade, which had been declared 
to be contrary to humanity and justice. As an uniform 
friend to this great cause, he wished Mr. Fox had not in- 
troduced a resolution, but a real bill for tbe abolition of tlie 
Slave-trade. He believed that both houses were then dis- 
posed to do it away. He wished the golden opportunity 
might not be lost. 

Lord Henry Petty proceeded to state his opinion on the 
trade ; which was, that it was eontrary to justice, humani- 
ty, and sound policy; all of which he considered to be insep- 
arable. On its commencement in Africa the wickedness 
began. It produced there fraud and violence, robbery and 
murder. It gave birth to false accusations, and a mockery 
of justice. It was the parent of every crime, which could 
aL once degrade and afRiet the human race. After spread- 
ing vice and misery all over this contim^nt, it doomed its un- 
happy victims to hardships and cruelties, which were worse 
than death* The first of these was conspicuous in their 
transportation. It broagbt in its train the worst of all 
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moral effects, not only as it respected the poor slaves, when 
transported to the colonies, but as it respected those, who 
had. concerns with them there. The arbitrary power 
which it conferred, attorded men of bad dispositions, full 
.scope for the exercise of their passions ; and it rendered 
meii^./^nstitutionaUv of good dispositions, callous to the 
Bii^^'y of others. 'I^hus it depraved the nature of all, who 
\^cfiSb': connected with it. These considerations had made 
hi4i|a friend to the abolition, from the time he was capable 
^ITr^asoniug upon 'it. 

:jEi[e proved, by a number of facts, the folly of the argu« 
nieilt, that the Africans laboured under such a total degra- 
dation of {dental and moral faculties, that they were made 
foi* slavery" 

'AjFter making observations, relative - to the co-operation 
of foreign powers in this great work, he hoped that the 
hQi^se would not suffer itself to be drawn, either by opposi- 
ilon prby ridicule, to the ri^ht or to the left^ but that it 
ilTplitd advance straight forward to the accomplishment of 
tfi(? most magnanimous act of justice, that was ever achiev.- 
c[d j^ any^ legislature in the world. 

' '^il&.'OaBnin^ renewed his professions of friendship to 
thCi&uiieV' . Be 41d not like the present resolution j yet he 
wotfla vote fti>:K^^^ He ■ 



should have been better pleased 
wi$^i(fr, whi^iVvpuld strike at once at the root of this 
d^to^table commerce. 

.^ Mr. William Smith noticed, in a striking manner, the 
(jjtWerent inconsistencies in the arguments of tnose, who eon- 
iended for the continuance of tlie trade. 
.'';^r. Fox took a view of all the arguments, which had 
kee^ advanced by the opponents of the abolition ; and hav- 
I'hg given an appropriate answer to each, the house divided; 
when there appeared for the resolution, one huz^dred and 
f<^rteen, and against it but fi A een. \ 

'.immediately after this division, Mr. Wilberforee moved 
tin address to his majesty, <^ praying that he would be gra- 
eipusly pleased to direct a negotiation to be entered into, by 
trliich foreign powers should be invited to co-operate with 
liis majesty, in measures to be adopted for the abolition of 
the African Slave-trade." 

This address was carried without a division. It was al- 
flo moved and carried, that ^^ these resolutions be commit . ^ . 
nieated to the lords } and that their concurrence should be '^^;. 
desired therein." £ e 
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On the twenty-fooiih of Jnne« the lords net to consider of 
the resolution and address. The earl of Weatmoreland 
proposed, that both eonnsel and evidence should be heard 
against then ; but his propasilion was overniled. 

LordjGrenTiUe then read the resolution of the eooinons. 
This resolution, he said, stated first, thai the Slave-trade 
vas eontrary to hunanity, iustiee, and sound policy. That 
it VI as eontrary to humanity was obvious ; for humanity 
inif^ht be said to be sympathv for the distress of others^ or a 
desire to aeeomplish benevolent ends by good means. Bat 
did not the Slave-trade eonvey ideas the very reverse of 
this definition ? It deprived men of all those eomfbrts, ii 
U'hich it pleased the Cfreator to make the happiness of hii 
ereatures to consist, of the blessings of society, of the char- 1 
ities of the dear relationships of husband, wife, father, son, | 
and kindred ; of the due discharge of the relative duties of 
these, and of that freedom, which in its nnre and iiatursi 
sense, was one of the greatest gifts of God to man. 

Having shown the inhumanity, he would proceed to Ibe 
second noint in the resolution, or the injustice, of the trade. 
We had two ideas of justice ; first, as it belonged to so- 
ciety by virtue of a social compact ; and. secondly, as it be- 
longed to men, not as citizens of a eommunity, but as bcinp 
of one common nature. In a state of nature, man hao^s 
right to the fruit of his own labour, absolutely to himself; 
and one of the main purposes, for which he entered ipto 
society, was, that he miKht be better protected in the poi- ? 
seKsioii of his rights. In both cases tnerefore, it was man- 
ifestly unjust, that h man should be made to labour during 
the w'hole of his life, and yet have no benefit from his la- 
bour. Hence the Slave-trade, and the colonial slavery, 
were a violation of the very principle, upon which all law 
for the protection of property was founded. Whatever 
benefit was derived from that trade to an individual, it was 
derived from dishonour and dishonesty. He forced fron 
the unhappy victim of it, that, which the latter did not 
\\\A\ to e^ive him ; and he gave to the same victim that, 
which he in vain attempted to show was an equivalent to 
the tiling he tookiit bein|; a thing for wliieh there was oo 
equivalent ; and which, if he had not obtained by force, he 
would not have poSsesed at all. 

With respect to the impolicy of the trade, the third poiot 
jo the resolution* he would say at once^ that whatever was 
johuinan and unjust mu^W^^ \mY«Utic« He had; however^ 
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Ho objeetion to argue the Doint upon itf own particular iner« 
itf«. Andy firtt, lie woula observe, that a ?reat man, Mr. 
Pitt, now no more, had exerted his vast pov. ers on niany 
fluhjeetsy to the admiration of hit hearers ; but on none more 
BueeessfuUyythanon the subject of the abolition of the Slave 
trade* He proved, after making an allowance for the 
priee paid for the slaves in the West-Indies, for the loss of 
them in the sdaMnine, and for the expense of maintaining 
them afterwards, and comparing these particulars with the 
amoonC in value of their labour there, tfiat the evils endur- 
ed bv the vietims of the traffic, were no gain to the master, 
in whose service they took place. Indeed Mr. Long had 
laid it down in his history of Jamaica, that the best way to 
secure the planters from ruin, would be to do that, which 
the resolution recommended. It was notorious, that when 
any planter was in distress, and sought to relieve himself 
h V inoroasing the labour on his estate, by means of the pur- 
enase of new slaves, the measure invariably tended to his 
destruction. What then^was the importation of fresh Af- 
ricans, but a system tending to the general ruin of the isl- 
ands? 

To expose the impolicy of the trade further, he would 
observe, that it was an allowed axiom, that as the condition 
of man was improved, he became more useful* The history 
of our own country, in very early times, exhibited instanc- 
es of internal slavery, and this, to a considerable extent. 
But we should find that precisely in proportion as that sla- 
very was ameliorated, the power and prosperity of tho 
country flourished* This was exactly applicable to tho 
ease in onestion. 

Dr. rorteons. Bishop of London, said, the Slave»trade 
was contrary to the principles of the reli^on we professed* 
It was not superfluous to say this, when it had been so fre- 
quently asserted, that it was sanctioned both by the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensation. With respect to the Jews, 
he would observe, that there was no such thing as perpetu- 
al slavery among them. Their slaves were of two kinds, 
those of their own nation, and those from the country round 
about them. The former were to be set free on the seventh 
year, lind the rest, of whatever nation, on the fiftieth, or on 
the year of Jubilee. With respect to the Christian dis- 
pensation, it was a libel to say, that it countenanced such 
a traffic. It opposed it both in its spirit, and in its princi- 
ple. Nay, it opposed it positively ; for it daiised men-steal- 
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€rs, or slave- traderii, among the murderers of fathers and 
mothers, and the most profane criminals upon earth. 

The lord chuneellor Krskine, confessed, that he was 
not salisfied with his own conduct on this subject. He ac- 
knowledged with deep contritiouy that, during the lime he 
was a member of the other house, he had not onee attended, 
when this srcat question was discussed. . 

In the West-Indies, he could saj personal! j» that the 
slaves were well-treated, where he had an opportunity of 
seeing them. But no judgment WM to be lormed there 
with respect to the evils complained of. Thej must be ap- 
preciated as they existed in tne trade. Of these he had^« 
feo been an eye-witness. It Mas on this aeeount that he felt 
contrition for not having attended the house on this subject; 
fur there were some cruelties in this traffic, wliieh the hu- 
man imagination could not aggravate. Ue had witnessed 
».uch Kcencs over the whole coast of Africa: and he coald 
say, that, if tbeir lordships could only have a sudden 
glimpHC (»f thoni, they would be struck with horror ; ami 
would be uotonibhed, that they could ever have been per- 
mitted to exist What then Mould they say to their con- 
tinuance year after year, and from nge to age. 

The Bishop of St. Asupb, ])r. llorvely. said, that, allow- 
ing the slaves in the West-Indies evrn to be pampered with 
delicacies, or 4n be put to rest on a ImmI of roses, they could 
not be happy; for- a Kinve would be still a slave. The 

question, however, Mas not conceniing the alteration of 
tbeir condition, but whether \\t sbould abolish the practice, 
by M'liich they M'cre put into that condition ? Whether it 
was bumane, junt, and politic in us so to place them ? This 
(jucstirtn M'as easily ansMcred; for he foond it difficult to form 
uny (#Tie notion of humanity, which did not include a desire 
C)f promoting the happiness of others ; and he knew of no 
other justice than that, M'hich M'as founded on the principle 
of doing 10 others, as we would wish they should do to us. 
And i\\t<xi prineiplcs of humanity and justice were so clear, 
llai he found it difficult to make them clearer. Perhaps 
no difficulty was greater, tJian that of arguing a self evident 
proposition ; and unch he took to be the character of the 
proposition, vbat the Slave-trade was inhuman and unjust. 

Lord Holland, wished most heartily for the total aboli- 
tion of the trade. He was convinced, that it was both in- 
human, unjust, and impolitic. This had always been bis 
opinion as an individual, since he was capable of forming 
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« 
one. It was his opinion then as a legislator. It was his 
opinion as a colonial proprietor ; and'it was his opinion as 
an Knglishmao, wishing for the prosperity of the British 
empire. 

Earl Stanhope said, he would not d^ain their Lordships 
long. It had been asserted, he said, that all the horrors of 
St. Domingo, were the consequence of the speculative opin- 
ions, which were current in a neighbouring kingdom, on the 
subject of liberty. They had, he said, no such origin. 
They were owing to two causes ; first* to the vast number 
of Negroes recently imported intO' that island ; and, sec- 
ondly, to a scandalous breach of faith by the French leg- 
islature. This legislature held out the idea not only of 
the abolition of the Slave trade, but also of all slavery ; 
hat it brolc e its word. It held forth the rights of man to 
the whole humdn race t and then, in practice, it most infa- 
mously abandoned every article in these rights ; so that it 
hecame the scorn of all the enlightened and virtuous part 
of mankind. These were the great causes of the miseries 
of St. Domingo, and not the speculative opinions of France* 

Earl Spencer said, that the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves, was an object whieh might be effected in 
the West Indies ; but he was certain, that the tiiost effectu- 
al way of improving it, wotild be by the total and immedi- 
ate abolition of the Slave-trade ; and for that reason he 
would support the resoluiion. He woald not en(er into 
the discussion of the general subject at present. He was 
convinced that the trade was what the resolution stated it 
to be, inhuman, unjust, and impolitie. lie wished there- 
fore, most earnestly indeed, for its abolition. As to the 
mode of effecting it, it should be such, as would be attended 
with the least inconyenience to all parties. At the same 
time, he would not allow small inconveniencies to stand in 
the way of the great claims of humanity, justice, and reli- 
gion. 

The question was then put on the retolurion, and carried 
h} a majority of forty-one. to twenty. The tame address 
also to his majest3r, which had been agreed upon by the 
commons, was directly afterward moved This also was 
earried^ but without the necessity of a division. 
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Section iy. 

If was impossible for the fommitfee to look back to the 
pi 'needing* of (he lai«t session* as they related to the great 
quemion under their eare, without feelins a profoniou of 
jny« as well as of s^ratitude to thoxe, by fvTiose Tirtnous en* 
dca- ours f hey had uken plaee. But, alas, how few of oar 
et'.rM ly pleasures rome to us without alloy ! a melaiieholy 
event Hueeeeded. We had the painful inlelligenee, in the 
month of October^ 1805, that one of the oldest and warm- 
eht friend** of the cause, was then numbered with the dead. 

Of the fharaeter of Mr. Fox, as it related to this eause, 
I am bound to take notice. And, first, 1 may observe^ that 
he profenned an attachment to it almost as soon at it was 
ui^hered into the world. Karlv in the year 178^, when he 
WHS waited upon by a deputation of the committee^ his Ian* 
guage \\as, as has been already mentioned *< that he would 
support their object to its fullest extent, being convinced 
tfiat there was no remedy for the evil, but in the total abo« 
III ion of the trade." 

His subsequeui conduct evinced the sincerity of his pro- 
mises, lie was constant in his attendance in parliament, 
A\hencver the question was brought forward ; and he never 
fuiled to exert liis powerful eloquence in its favour. The 
coinitenaiice, indeed, which he gave it, was of the greatest 
impotiaiice to its welv^are; for most of his parliamentary 
frieiiils, \>ho followed his general political sentiments, pat- 
ronizerl it also. By the aH of these, joined to that of the 
private friends of Mr. Pitt, and of other members, who 
espoused it without reference to party, it was always so 
upheld, tliat aiter the year 1791, no one of the defeats 
Avhich it su^^tained, was disgraceful. The majority on the 
side of those interested in the continuance of the trade, was 
always so trifling, that the ab/ilitionists were preserved a 
formidable body, and their cause respectable. 

I never heard whether Mr. Fox, when he came into 
power, made any stipulations with his majestv on the sub* 
jeet of the Slave-trade : but this 1 know, that he determin* 
ed upon the abolition of it, if it were practicable, as the 
highest glory of his administration, and^ as the greatest 
earthly blessing which it was in the power of the got^ern* 
ment to bestow ; and that he took considerable pains to con- 
vince some of his colleagues in ihe cabinet; of the propriety 
9t' ihe measure. 
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Before (he bill to prevent the sailing of any new vessel 
in the trade after the first of August, was publicly disclos- 
ed, it was suggested to him, that the session was nearly 
over ; that he might possibly weary both houses by another 
motion on the subject; and that if he were to lose it, or to 
experience a diminution of his majorities in either, he might 
injure the cause, which was then on the road to triumph. 
To this objection he replied, << that he believed both houses 
VFere disposed to set rid of the trade; that his own life 
was precarious ; tnat if he omitted to serve the injured 
Africans on this occasion, he might have no other opportii- 
nity of doing it; and that he dared not, under these cir« 
eumstances, neglect so great a duty;" 

This prediction- relative to himself became unfortunately 
verified ; for his constitution, aiter this began to decline, 
till at length his mortal destiny, in the eyes of his medical 
attendants, was sealed. But even then, when removed by 

Eain and sickness from the discussion of political subjects, 
e never forgot this cause. In his own sufferings, he was 
not unmindful of those of the injured Africans. *' Two 
things," said he, on his death bed, ^< I wish earnestly to 
see accomplished... .peace with Europe, and the abolition 
of the Slave-trade." But knowing well, that we could 
much better protect ourselves against our own eiternal 
enemies, than this helpless people against their oppressors, 
lie added, ^< but of the two,l wish the latter." 

At length the session of 1807 commenced. It was judg* 
ed advisable by lord Grenville, that the expected motion 
on this subject should, contrary to the practice hitherto 
adopted, be agitated first in the lords. Accordingly, on the 
second of January, he presented a bill, called an act for the 
abolition of the Slave-trade; but he then proposed only to 
print it, and to let it lie on the table, thai it might be ma- 
turely considered, before it should be discussed. 

On the fourth, no' less than four counsel were heard 
against the bill. 

On the fifih the debate commenced. But of this I shall 
give no detailed account ; nor, indeed, of any of those which 
followed it. They, who spoke in favour of the abolition, 
said very little that was new concerning it. They, who 
spoke against it, brought forward, as usual, nothing but 
negative asisertions, and fanciful conjectures. 

Lord Grenville opened the debate by a very luminous 
speech^ He was supported by the duke of Gloucester; the 
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hiflhop of Durham, Dr. Harrington, the earlt Moira. Sel- 
kirk, and Roslyn, and the lord« Holland, Kins, and Hood. 
The opponenU of the bill were Che duke ofl/larenee, the 
f arh Westmoreland and* St. Vincent, and the lords Sid- j 
mouth, Rldon, and Hawkesbury. '1 

The queHtion being ealled nir at fonr o'clock in the 
morning, it appeared tnat the personal votes and proxies in 
favour of loni urenville's motion, amounted to one hundred, 
and those against it to thirty-six. Thus passed the fint 
bill in Kneland, 'which decreed, that the Afriean Slave- 
trade should cease. 

On the tenth of February, the bill was earned to the 
house of commons. On the twentieth, e-ounsel were heard 




earl Grey, began an eloquent speech. After he had prb* 
ceeded in it some way, be begged leave to enter his protest 
against certain principles of relative justice, which had 
been laid down. ^^ The merchants and planters," said he, 
*' have an undoubted right, in common with other subjects 
of the realm, to demand justice at our hands. But that, 
whieh they denominate justice, does not correspond with 
the legitimate character of that virtue : for they call upon 
UH to violate the rights of others, and to transgress our own 
moral duties. That, which they distinguish as justice, in- 
volves in itself the greatest injury to others. It is not in 
fact jnstiee« which they demand, bnt....fiivour....aud favour' 
to themselves, at the expense of the most grievous oppres- 
sion of their fellow-creatures " 

He then entered into a refutation of the various objections 
which had been made to the aboiitinn, in an eloquent and ' 
perspicuous manner ; and concluded by appealine to the 
great authorities of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, in behalf of the 
proposed measure. <^ These precious ornaments," he said, 
<* or their age and country, had examined the subject with 
all the force of their capacious ihinds. On this question 
they had dismissed all animosity ; all diflferenee of opinion ; 
and had proceeded in union ; and he beii(*ved, that the best 
tribute of respect ue could show, or the most splendid mon- 
ument we could raise to their memories, would be by the 
adoption of the glorious measure of the abolition of the 
Slave-trade." 
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Lord Ho wick was gupported by Mr. Roseoe, who was 
then one of the members for Liver[M>ol ; by Mr. Lushing- 
ton, Mr« Fawkes, lord Mahon, lord Milton, sir John Doyle^ 
sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Wilberforce, and earl Percy ; the 
latter of whom wished that a clause might be put into the 
biil) by which all the children of slaves, born after Janu* 
ary 1810, should be made free. General Gascoyne and Mr. 
Hibbert opposed the bill. Mr. Manning hoped that eom- 
pensation would be made to the planters in case of loss. 
Mr Bathnrst and Mr. Hiley Addington preferred a plan 
for gradual abolition to the present mode. These having 
spoken, it appeared on a division, that there were for the 
question^ two hundred and eighty-three, and against it only 
sixteen. 

Of this majority I cannot but remark, that it was proba- 
bly ihCi largest that was ever announced on any occasion, 
where the house was called upon to divide. I must observe 
also, that there was such an enthubiasm among the mem- 
bers at this time, that there appeared to be the same kind 
and degree of feeling, as nmnifested itself within the same 
walls in the year 1788, when the question was first started. 
This enthusiasm too, which was of a moral nature, was so 
powerful, that it s^med even to extend to a conversion of 
the heart : for several of the old opponents of this righte- 
ous cause went away, unable to vote against it; while others 
of them staid in their places, and voted in its favour. 

On the twenty-seventh of February, lord Ho wick moved, 
that the house resolve itself into a committee, on the bill fqr 
the abolition of the Slave-trade. Sir G. Pole, Mr. H.i&;h- 
an, Brown. Bathurst, Windham, and Fuller opposed the 
motion | and sir H. Milbank, and Mr Wayne. Barham, 
Courtenay, Montague, Jacob, Whitbread, and Herbert, of 
Kerry, supported it. At length the committee was allowed 
to sit /^rojbrma, and Mr. Hobhoose was put into the chair. 
The bill then went through it, and, the house being resum- 
ed, the report was received and read. 

On the sixth of March, when the committee sat again, 
sir G. Pole moved, that the year 181 ^ be substituted f^r 
the year 1807, as the time when the trade should be abol- 
ished. This amendment produced a long debate. At 
length, on a divisiou, there appeared to be one hundred and 
twenty-five agaiust the amendrnpn, and fur it only seven- 
teen The chairman then read the iiill, and it was agreed 
that he should report it, with the ameudmeuts on Monday. 
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The bill enaetedi that no vetsel should dear out for slaves 
Trom any port within the British dominions^ after the iint 
of Mav 1807| and that no slave should be landed in the colo- 
nies aiker the first of March^ IttOS. 

On \Vednesdaj> the eighteenth, lord Howiek, aecompa* 
nied by Mr. Wilberforee and others, carried the bill to 
the lords. Lord Grenville, on receiving it, moved that it 
should be printed, and that, if this proeess conld be finished 
by Monday, it should be taken into consideration on that 
day. The reason of this extraordinary haste was, that his 
mi^esty. displeased with the introduction of the Roman Ca- 
tholic ollicers^ bill into the commons, had si^ified his in- 
tention to the members of the eiisting admiuistratiou, that 
thev were to be displaced. 

On Momlay, the twenty-third, the house of lords met. 
Such extraordinary diligence had been used in printing the 
bill, that it was then ready. Lord Grenviile immediately 
brought it forward. The earl of WetilmoreUnd and the 
marquis of Sligo opposed it. The duke of Norfolk and the 
bishop of Llandaif, Dr. Watson, supported it. The latter 
said, that this great act of justiee would be recorded in hea- 
ven. Tiic amendments were severally adopted without a 
division. But here an omission of three wofds was disco- 
vered, namely, ^< country, territory, or plate," which, if 
not reetitied, mis;ht defeat the purposes of the bill. An 
amendment was immediately proposed and carried. Thus 
the bill received the last sanction of the peers. Lord 
Grenviile then congratulated the house on the completion, 
on its part, of the most glorious measure, that had ever 
been adopted by any le^e;islalive body in the world. 

The amendment, now mentioned, occas^ioned ihe bill to 
be sent back to the commons. On the twenty-fourth, on the 
niulion of lord Howick, il was immediately taken into con- 
sideration there, and agreed to ; and it was carried back to 
tlio lords, as approved of, on the same day. 

But though the bill had now passed both houses, there 
Mas an ;- wful fear thrnugiiout the kingdom, lest it shonld 
not receive the royal assent, before the ministry was dis* 
salved. This event took place the next day ; for on NVed- 
nesday the twenty-fii'ih, at half past eleven in the morning, 
hi^ miuesty's message was delivered to the different mem- 
bers of it, that they were then to wait upon him to deliver 
up the seals uf their oilices. It then appeared that a com- 
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miftsion for ilit royitl assent to tbis bill among iittwrSy had 
been obtained. This eommission was insfantly ^ened by 
the lord ebaneellor, Erskine, who was aeaompanied by tM 
lords Holland and AneUand; and as the eloek stnick twelvey 
jufK when the snn was in its meridian splendonr to witness 
this au^nst act, the establishment of a Magna Charta fbr 
Africa in Britain, and to sanction it \n its most vivid and 
glorious beams, it was completed. The ceremony being 
over, the seals of the respective offices were delivered np i 
80 that the exeention of this eommission was the last aet of 
the administration of Lord Qrenville ; an administration, 
which, on account of its virtuous exertions in behalf of the 
oppressed African race, will pass to posterity, living 
through successive generations, in the love and gratitude 
of the roost virtuous of mankind. 

Thus ended one of the most glorious contests, after a 
eontinuanee for twenty years, of any ever carried on in any 
age or country. A contest, not of brutal violence, but of 
reason. A contest between those, who felt deeply for the 
happiness and the honour of their fellow-creaTures, and 
those, who, through vicious custom and the impulse of ava* 
rice, had trampled under-foot the sacred riebts of their na» 
ture, and had even attempted to efface all title to the divine 
image from their minds. 

Of the immense advantages of this contest, I know not 
how to sfpeak Indeed, the very ai^itation of the question, 
which it involved^ has been highly'important. Never was 
Ike heart of man so expanded. Never were its generous 
sympathies so generally and so perseveringly excited. 
'These sympathies, thus called into existence, have been 
useful in tne preservation of a national virtue. For any 
thing we know, they may have contributed greatly to form 
a counteracting balance against the malignant spirit, gen- 
erated by our almost incessant wars during this period, so 
as to have preserved us ifrom barbarism. 

It has been useful also in the discrimination of moral 
character. In private life, it has enabled us to distinguish 
the virtuous from the mofc vicious part of the community.* 



* 1 have had occasion to know many thousand persons in the 
course of my trayels on this subject ; and I can truly say, that the 
part which these took on this great question, was always a true cri- 
terion of their moral character. 
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It has shown the general philanthropist. It has unmasked 
the vieious in spite of his pretension to virtue. It has af* 
forded ns the same knowledge in public life. It has sepa* 
rated the moral statesman from tne wieked politician. It 
has shown us who, in the legislative and executive offises 
of our country, are fit to save, and who to destroy a nation. 

With respect to the end obtained by this contest, or the .; 
great measure of the abolition of the Slave-trade as it has j 
now passed, 1 know not how to aj;>preciate its importance. 
To our own country, indeed, it is in valuable. iVe have 
lived, in consequence of it, to see the day, when it has been 
recorded as a principle in our legislation, that eommerce it- -i 
telf ahall have its moral boundaries. We have lived to ] 
see the day, when we are likely to be delivered from the \ 
contagion of the most barbarous opinions. They, who sup* 
ported this wicked traffic, virtoally denied, that man was a '\ 
moral being. They substituted the law of force for the law j 
of n*ason. But the great Act now under our consideration,' ] 
has banisheil the impious doctrine, and restored the ration- 
al creature to his moral rights. Nor is it a matter of le^is 
pleasing consideration, (hat, at this awful crisis, when the 
couHtitutioMs of kingdoms are on the poiut of dissoluiion, 
the stain of the blood pf Africa is no longer upon uh, or 
that we have been freed, alas, if it be not too late ! from a 
load of i^uilt, which has long hung like a mill-stone about 
our necks, ready to sink us to peraition. 

Reader ! thou art now acquainted with the history of ., 
this contest ! Rejoice in the manner of its termination! 
And, if thou feelest s^rateful for the event, retire within thy 
closet, and pour out thy thanksgivings to the Ahnightv,for 
this his unspeakable act of mercy, to thy oppressed fellow* 
creatures. 
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